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STATE FARM 


INSURANCE 


“A constant search for the most efficient accounting proce- 
dures is an important part of our business. 
“To obtain this efficiency, we invested $109,000 in National 
Accounting Machines. They have returned amazing divi- 
dends. Nationals now save us $96,000 every year—a return 
of 89% annually on our investment. 
“Careful attention to such administrative details and oper- 
ating costs helps us assure safe, low cost insurance and 
maintain our position of ‘insur- ; 
ing more automobiles than any ’ 
company in the world.” 7 

President 


State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company 


JOBS HANDLED: 


Writing all disbursements 
Returned check reports 
Reporting premium renewals 
Bank deposits 

Agents earnings records 
Liability reports 

Reports of financed agents 
Social Security reports 


* State Farm Mutual Automobile 
Insurance Co. + State Farm Life 
Insurance Company + State Farm 
Fire and Casualty Company 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payvron 9, ox10 


949 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


+ 
Saltional Accounting Machines save us $96,000 a year... 
return 89% annually on our investment!’’ 


— STATE FARM INSURANCE COMPANIES, Bloomington, Illinois 
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Steel doors drink water 
to keep from burning up 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


NSIDE that steel mill furnace it is 

3,000 degrees hot. The furnace wall 
is protected by thick fire brick, but the 
door has to be steel. Of course it would 
melt in minutes, so they make the 
doors hollow and pour cold water 
through in a constant flood. 

But the door moves up and down, 
so flexible hose is needed to feed water 
in and out. Hot metal spatters on the 
hose. Big “charging machines” bang 
it. Heat cooks it. 

Rubber stand all that? B. F. Goodrich 
believed it could, and designed a rub- 
ber hose armored with wire for strength, 


and protected by asbestos for heat. 
The B. F. Goodrich hose you see here 
has already lasted four times as long 
as hose used before. And it is so much 
lighter, more flexible than other makes 
of hose that workmen prefer it, and 
one man can install it where two were 
needed for other hose. 

Product improvement at B. F. Good- 
rich goes far beyond ordinary ‘‘speci- 
fications”. That’s why specifications 
don’t tell half the story when you're 
comparing with B. F. Goodrich. 

Some B. F. Goodrich improvements 
are big, spectacular; some are little; 


many are too technical to explain 
easily, but all save you money. Every 
product gets its share—hose, V belts, 
every kind of conveyor belt, hundreds 
of others. None is ever regarded as 
finished or ‘‘standardized’’. So don’t de- 
cide any rubber product you use is the 
best to be had without first seeing your 
B. F. Goodrich distributor. Find out 
from him what B. F. Goodrich has done 
to improve it recently. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Dept. M-296, Akron 18, Oj 


B.F Goodrich 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 








Where precision is essential... 
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The Hewlett-Packard Company of Palo Alto, California, makes electronic 

measuring devices of exceptionally high precision. These are necessarily very sensitive 
instruments. So sensitive in fact, that in many cases expansion or lack of rigidity 

in a component part can cause serious errors in calibration. 

Hewlett-Packard, having experimented with many materials, has found that 

PLASKON Alkyd (mineral-filled or glass-reinforced molding compound) is the one material 


 fiShon 


that meets their exacting requirements. 

Parts molded of PLASKON Alkyd are dimensionally stable, 

highly resistant to heat, moisture and arcing. They can be molded into 
shapes that would otherwise have to be machined. Unique in 

their field, PLASKON Alkyd molding compounds make better, 
longer-lasting products. 

These, we believe, are sound reasons why any company engaged in the 





manufacture of any type precision equipment can benefit by using 


PLASKON Alkyds. Contact your Plaskon Man for complete For further informati n PLASKON Plastics and Resins, address 
P . : BARRETT DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation, | 
information. He’ll be glad to help you. 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. Hanover 2-7300. |/@eama 
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We Could Not Justify 
Using Other Than 





So says The Leslie Salt Co., users 
of all types of power in their equip- 
ment producing 200,000 tons of 
salt per year. But handling of pack- 
aged salt in their plant is done ex- 
clusively by Elwell-Parker ELEC- 
TRIC trucks. Leslie Salt knows by 
experience that fume-free E-P elec- 
trics are usually less expensive to 
operate and maintain . . . Elwell- 
Parker makes trucks with ALL 
motive powers—electric, gas-elec- 
tric and gas. Each has its advantages 
under certainoperating conditions. 
For unbiased and experienced ad- 
vice about which is best for your 
needs, consult Elwell-Parker. 


FREE 
CATALOG jf 


describes over 80 
sizes and models 
of trucks, explains 
advantages of each 
tps. rite The 

Iwell-Parker 
Electric Co., 4010 
St. Clair Avenue, 
Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 











Suppose, 
like these designers, 
you just want to 
eliminate trouble 
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YORK CORP.—use sleeve-type load and thrust bearings of 
cast aluminum alloy that last 20,000 hours and more. They solve 
service problems, carry heavier loads, are easier to machine, pre- 
vent shaft damage. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO.—1use solid aluminum 
for main connecting rod and thrust bearings in their tractor. In 
addition to longer life, the solid aluminum bearings showed a much 
lower percentage of failures than previously used materials. 
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FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO.-—switched from steel- 
backed or bronze-backed babbitt to solid aluminum for crankshaft 
bearings. They report an increase of at least 10 times in bearing 
life, with added advantages of corrosion resistance, freedom from 
shaft damage and reduced rotating weight. 


SCHRAMM, INC.—use an eniire rocker arm cast of Alcoa 
Aluminum bearing alloy. They avoid costly forging dies for steel 
armsand costly machining necessary for conventional bushing inserts. 
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@ There were three points in manufacturing history when de- 
signers could have demanded 24-karat gold for bearings. It 
happened once during World War I, when the Liberty Engine 
was born. Again when the Luftwaffe became the scourge of 
World War II skies. It happened when Rolls Royce built 
their Bentley automobile for millionaires. 

What did these designers use when they could have 
demanded anything? ALUMINUM. And because of their 
early conviction that aluminum was the finest bearing 
material obtainable, scores of companies today are switch- 
ing to solid aluminum bearings. 

What do they get from aluminum that neither babbitt nor 
bronze nor any multimetalic combination offers? No bond 
problems. One-piece aluminum bearings take tremendous loads 
without failure. 

Where additive oils are used, these engineers specify 
aluminum, knowing its natural corrosion resistance protects 
them. Where hot spots are likely, they know aluminum’s swift 
thermal conductivity lessens seizures. Where dirt is a problem, 


MORGAN CONSTR. CO.—use solid aluminum for their 
Morgoil Roll Neck Bearings in rolling mills. They report longer life 
than previously used steel-backed cadmium bearings, better cor- 
rosion resistance, better performance at high and low speeds on 
both hot and cold mills. 








PRATT & WHITNEY—nreeded a bearing material to with- 
stand the sliding action of steel on their cam bearing. They used a 
solid aluminum bearing with excellent scuff resistance—saved 
65 per cent weight—got better bearing performance. 








they know aluminum embeds particles almost as well as babbitt 
—far better than bronze. 

Who will be next to quadruple the life of his bearings? It 
could be the man who fills out the coupon below. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 

2193-J Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

Gentlemen: | would like to discuss aluminum bearings with an 
Alcoa sales engineer. 

Name_ Title_ 
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ALUMINUM 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 


NORDBERG MFG. CO.—1us¢ full, round, solid bushings of 
Alcoa® Aluminum. They prove far superior to babbitt—give longer 
life—lessen maintenance interruption. Over 20,000 operating hours 
without failure. 





INGERSOLL-RAND CO. —specified full floating bearings 
of solid Alcoa Aluminum for main connecting rod and thrust bearings. 
Results: longer life and lower cost than steel-backed babbitt, no 
spoiled crankshafts. 





Burned-out plant re-equipped tasi 
to minimize production loss 


A raging fire recently burned out a large in- 
dustrial plant, reducing machines to rubble. 
Management’s first concern was to resume 
production quickly in new quarters. What re- 
sources could General Electric’s Apparatus 
Sales Representative marshal to help? 


Instantly and on many fronts, G-E engineering 
services were alerted. Service Shop specialists 
were on the scene at once. G-E Service Shops, 
working closely with customer and machinery 
manufacturers, repaired salvageable electric 
equipment in record time. 


Within 24 hours, motor replacements for vital 
machine tools were pushed through G-E fac- 
tories and on the way. A new 90-foot roller- 
hearth furnace, built from scratch at another 
G-E factory, was delivered and producing in 
only ten weeks. Additional G-E plants came 
through ahead of schedule with new control de- 
vices, dynamometers, other electric equipment. 


Emergency service like this is one of many 
services available to you through G.E.’s Ap 
paratus Sales Division. Maintenance Service 
and Field-Service Engineering help protect 
your equipment investment throughout the 
life of the equipment. In addition, General Elec 
tric Product Development, Application En 
gineering, Analytical Engineering, and Project 
Co-ordination assure that you will receive the 
right equipment properly applied and in 
stalled on schedule. 


Whether you are a direct user of electric 
equipment or whether you incorporate electrical 
components in your product, your G-E Ap 
paratus Sales Representative can put these 
engineering services to work for you. Contact 
him early in your planning. Meanwhile for the 
full story on G-E engineering services, write 
for brochure GED-2244 to General Electric 
Co., Section 672-13B, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


THESE G-E ENGINEERING SERVICES HELP PROTECT YOUR EQUIPMENT INVESTMENT 
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APPLICATION ENGINEERING combines lat- 
est products and techniques into efficient 
electrical systems for your specific needs 


PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT pro- 
vides improved equipment to meet 
tomorrow’s increasing demands 


MAINTENANCE SERVICE helps 
keep your plant electric equip- 
ment operating at peak efficiency 






































FIELD-SERVICE ENGINEERING facilitates 
equipment installation, expedites start-ups, 
helps train personnel for proper operation 


PROJECT CO-ORDINATION sim- 
plifies purchasing, plans deliveries 


solves complex system problems, 
to speed construction schedules 


cuts time used in system design 
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PRESIDENT TELLS WHY HE PUT FARVAL IN FOUNDRY: 


“We invested °5,186 to save *15,000 per year” 


HIS statement by a Detroit manu- 
facturer reviews his experience 
with Farval Centralized Lubrication: 
“A year ago we completed a lubri- 
cation survey inour foundry. It enabled 
us to reduce to twelve the number of 
oils and greases stocked. Even more 
important, it has resulted in a preven- 
tive maintenance program which re- 
duced downtime by 34% ina6 months’ 
period. To illustrate the importance of 
eliminating foundry downtime, if one 
final assembly conveyor or a feeder 
conveyor breaks down, it immedi- 
ately idles several hundred production 
workers. With our planned lubrication 
program now functioning, downtime 
averages under 7/10 of 1% of the 
standard production labor hours. 

“A major item in our program was 
the installation of Farval Centralized 
Lubrication Systems on our molding 
machines. 26 machines, each with 7 
points of lubrication, were protected 
at an equigf ment cost of $5,186. The 
savings in oil alone this year exceeds 
$15,000. In short, the Farval systems 
paid for themselves in less than 5 
months—this without figuring the 


labor saved or the bearing expense 
and downtime eliminated.” 

This experience of a major manu- 
facturer confirms that of literally 
thousands of other industrial plants, 
proving that Farval Centralized Lubri- 
cation brings these six benefits: (1) It 
eliminates downtime for bearing re- 
placement; (2) it reduces bearing 
expense; (3) it saves lubricant; (4) it 
eliminates hand oilers; (5) it makes 
lubrication safe; (6) it permits lubri- 
cation while machines are running. 

FARVAL is the foolproof Dualine 
system of centralized lubrication that 
delivers a measured amount of clean 
lubricant at regular intervals to every 
bearing. From a central station, lubri- 
cant is pumped under pressure to a 
measuring valve at each bearing, de- 
livering the exact amount required. 


FREE LUBRICATION SURVEY 
Let us send one of our lubrication 
engineers to inspect your plant equip- 
ment. Without obligation, he will 
present a written analysis of what 
Farval can do for you. Write also for 
Bulletin 26 for more details. 


The Farval Corporation 


3284 EAST 80th STREET e CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 
Farval is an affiliate of The Cleveland Worm & Gear Co., Represented in Canada by Peacock Brothers Limited 





READERS REPORT 
Read Closely 


Dear Sir: 

Your Personal Business section 
is a readable and often very help- 
ful section of BUSINESS WEEK. 

However .. . in the July 24 is- 
sue, on page 128, you say that all 
sunglasses are made to “rigid” 
specifications of the U.S. Bureau 
of Standards. There are two sets 
of specifications: one for the finer 
“ground and polished” lenses, and 
the other for the cheaper “blown, 
drawn, and dropped” lenses. Mil- 
lions of unnecessary headaches are 
due to sunglass lenses which dis- 
tort what the wearer sees, just as 
many window panes made a gen- 
eration ago do. There are marked 
differences in quality of sunglass 
lenses, and they are highly signifi- 
cant to the purchaser. 

In referring to prescription sun- 
glasses, BUSINESS WEEK says: 
“Check with your oculist first to 
make sure your prescription is still 
the same.” What about the more 
than 60-million Americans who ob- 
tained their prescriptions from op- 
tometrists? Optometry, the only 
profession specially trained and li- 
censed in vision care, prescribes 
75% of all eyeglasses in the United 
States. 

In the July 31 issue, there is 
reference again to the “oculist” as 
the source of information on con- 
tact lenses, with no reference to 
optometry, although it is to the 
optometrist that most Americans 
go for contact lenses as well. 

In the Aug. 7 issue, the 
“oculist” (or ophthalmologist) is 
specifically recommended over the 
the optometrist because “he ex- 
amines back of the eye into the 
retina to determine your general 
eye health—which is important for 
your total well-being.” 

A pathology examination is 4 
standard part of every eye exam- 
ination whether performed by an 
oculist or an optometrist. Op- 
tometrists and oculists alike find 
that about 7% of all vision patients 
require special attention for path- 
ology.. .. 

It is highly desirable that ex- 
ecutives should be urged to have 
periodic complete physical check- 
ups. Such checkups should in- 
clude a thorough examination for 
pathology revealed in the eye, and 
if such an examination is not made, 
the physician has neglected his re- 
sponsibility. 

That being the case, the execu- 
tive should go to the optometrist 
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THERE IS NO BETTER ADDING MACHINE THAN THE REMINGTON RAND ALL-ELECTRIC 


To SUM, or list, the simplified 10-key keyboard makes possible fast, accurate touch-method 
operation. In SUBSTANCE, the clear, easy-to-read 2-color tape provides both the perfect 


means of checking accuracy, as well as a permanent record of figurework accomplished. 


For complete information, write for booklet No. AD567. 







OOM 1999, 315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW VORK 10, NEW YORK. 
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REVOLUTIONARY among liquids 
because of its stability, 

DOW CORNING \200 

SILICONE FLUID 

CREATES NEW PRODUCTS 


FOR EXAMPLE: One year after they were 
Tabigere|"l-to ll oh am Dlohw a lol aallale Ma (-terhi-Mele( Th) 
made with our silicone fluids were almost 
universally used in the rubber. industry 
to reduce scrap, improve finish, cut mold 
maintenance costs by as much as 90%. 
dace] suite lala -Mo) me celelolmeelale Me}ial-1ae-1(-T4 ige)al( 
devices is improved by Dow Corning 200 
Fluid as a liquid dielectric in capacitors 
elite Mice laticelgul-ley 

Now, less than 3 years after Dow Corning 
proved the usefulness of silicone fluids 
as polishing agents, most of the best 
olUh rolusto) ol] (-Melale Mal lgaltitle Molo] ial-tMele-Muilele(- 
with these new materials. 

life] Time Lale Melati gele MolmelLolule)li(-Melile| 
aircraft instruments, overload relays, circuit 
breakers, torsional vibration dampers have 
been increased by Dow Corning 200 Fluid 
ore Meloluleliaremul-tell uF 

As a water repellent treatment for vials 
and bottles, Dow Corning 200 Fluid cuts 
waste, makes dosage of rare antibiotics 
more accurate. 








are you looking for 
NEW BUSINES$$ ? 


SILICONES cut production 


costs; improve the performance 





and sales appeal of 
products ranging from 
polishes to radar 

Mail coupon today for 


more information — 
¢. — 
& 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION, Dept. E-21, Midland, Michigan 
Please send me 
(J Tell Tales and Fabulous Facts, a pleasant introduction to Silicones. 


() 32-page booklet on Dow Corning 200 Fluid. 
Bie DOW CORNING 
CORPORATION 
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MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


City Zone. State. 


ATLANTA + CHICAGO + CLEVELAND + DALLAS + DETROIT - NEWYORK + LOS ANGELES + WASHINGTON, D.C 
° Silver Spring, Md 


In Canada: DOW CORNING SILICONES LTD. TORONTO « jn England MIDLAND SILICONES LTD., LONDON + In France CIE ST. GOBAIN, PARIS 


for his routine vision problems, 
about 93% of which are correct- 
able with lenses or vision training. 


The executive should go to his 
family physician for the variety 
of pathological ills, including those 
pertaining to eyes, to which the 
American executive is subject. ... 


J. Haro_p BAILEY 
ADMINISTRATIVE DIRECTOR 
THE AMERICAN OPTOMETRIC 
ASSN INC, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The Whys of a Merger 


Dear Si 

BUSINESS WEEK’S Aug. 21 issue, 
page 5¢ . . made a number of 
faulty deductions based . . . on 
what would appear to be a very 
slender understanding of the auto- 
mobile industry. I am sure these 
were inadvertent—and as for un- 
derstanding one of America’s big- 
gest businesses, you have shown 
enough penetraticn in the past to 
indicate this was an off week. 

In your excellent analysis of 
Feb.6’54,p50, you pointed out 
that the formula for success in the 
automobile business is “integration 
and standardizati n.” . 

That is absolutely right. We 
confirmed it by our consolidation 
in May, and confirmed it again 
later in the month by announcing 
that we would concentrate our man- 
ufacture of automobiles in our 
Wisconsin plants. When competi- 
tive strategy makes it desirable, we 
will announce further moves in 
the direction of integration and 
standardization—the formula for 
success, as you put it. 

Your story started out soundly 
enough: “. . . It’s true that this 
concept of expansion (adding new 
companies through purchase or 
merger) is not unique to Stude- 
baker-Packard among the new auto 
combinations. American Motors 
Corp. was established last spring 
with exactly the same idea. And 
it had a plus right from the start 
in being diversified; it has the Kel- 
vinator line of appliances, and sev- 
eral divisions are major suppliers 
of auto and refrigeration parts.” 

Your next paragraph withered 
this bouquet by saying: “But AMC, 
in picking up Hudson, inherited 
so much debt that it will be a long 
time before the corporation will 
be in a position to make much 
progres: . . American Motors 
had to borrow $73-million to re- 
tire Hudson debts.” 

American Motors did not have 
to borrow $73-million to retire 
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One of the nation’s newest, most 
modern superhighways is the 
Turner Turnpike, connecting Tulsa 
with Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Here, on the longest stretch of turn- 
pike west of the Allegheny Mountains, 
Phillips Petroleum Company operates 
six ultramodern service stations in 
combination with five Howard John- 
son’s restaurants. 

Just as the new Turner Turnpike is 





A Ve 


PS 


; ae : €y PD 
TURNPIKE “3 


This Phillips 66 Service Station-Howard 
Johnson’s Restaurant combination is at 
Stroud, Oklahoma, halfway point on the 
Turner Turnpike. The glass-enclosed pe- 
destrian overpass enables westbound trav- 
elers to cross over the highway and enjoy 
restaurant facilities on the other side. 





a monument to the new era in motor 
transportation in the Southwest, so 
the stations which Phillips operates on 
the Turnpike exemplify the very finest 
in service and offer the finest products 
available to the motor traveler. 


Continuously improved service, to- 
gether with new and improved prod- 
ucts that meet today’s motoring needs, 
are what win new customers at Phillips 
stations and keep them coming back. 











PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


We Put the Power of Petroleum at America’s Service 











Alloy Metal Wire is one of the ten divisions of 
H. K. Porter Company, Inc. It is a leading 
manufacturer of Wire, Rod and Strip, in stain- 
less steels, nickel alloys, resistance alloys, and 
specially-formed wire shapes. 

As in all divisions of H. K. Porter Company, 
Inc., the key word at Alloy Metal Wire is 
Service. Development engineers will assist in 
drawing specifications to meet conditions of 
fabrication and use . . . thus assuring the prop- 
erties required for better end products. 

Alloy Metal Wire, Rod, and Strip are bought 
with confidence by American industry. This is 
true of all products of the Porter Divisions. 


aw 


The Porter group of manufacturing units: 


ALLOY METAL WIRE, PROSPECT PARK, PA. 
BUFFALO STEEL, TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
CONNORS STEEL, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
DELTA-STAR ELECTRIC, CHICAGO, ILL. 
LESCHEN WIRE ROPE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
McLAIN FIRE BRICK, PITTSBURGH, PA. 

PIONEER RUBBER MILLS, PITTSBURG, CALIF. 

QUAKER RUBBER CORPORATION, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
THE WATSON-STILLMAN COMPANY, ROSELLE, N. J. 
WATSON-STILLMAN FITTINGS, ROSELLE, N. J. 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


Executive Offices: Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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Hudson debts for Hudson borrow- 
ing was only $29,600,000 at the 
date of the merger. We merely 
assumed this Hudson debt as a 
liability of American Motors. The 
$73-million to which your article 
refers is the amount of our credit 
agreement with 28 large banks, and 
this we interpret as concrete evi- 
dence of the confidence which lead- 
ing bankers have in this company. 

A word further on this subject 
of debt, which your article infers 
is detrimental. Much of the Hud- 
son debt was to finance its defense 
work—inventories of work in prog- 
ress, accounts receivable from the 
government, etc. Nash-Kelvinator 
also owed its banks $40-million 
when the merger took place. Much 
of this, also, was due to its defense 
work. To finance projects which 
we know are of a temporary na- 
ture through short-term bank 
credits is both customary and wise. 
During the past four months, how- 
ever, American Motors’ bank in- 
debtedness has been reduced by 
more than $25-million, and in 
this same period its inventories 
have been cut $30-million and 
cash and U.S. Government se- 
curities have been increased $6- 
million. American Motors’ work- 
ing capital at July 31, 1954, was 
$87-million. This figure does not 
include an additional $29-million 
of working capital of subsidiary 
companies. 

Instead of being over-ridden with 
debt, American Motors is in a 
strong financial position which is 
very comforting at the moment. 
This, plus the diversification of its 
products in the automobile and 
electric appliance industries, and 
the strides that already have been 
taken to make our 1955 Nash and 
Hudson models competitive in ev- 
ery respect belie your statement 
that “it will be a long time before 
the corporation will be in a posi- 
tion to make much progress.” The 
truth is quite to the contrary. 

In another paragraph you say 
the Studebaker-Packard combina- 
tion has the advantage of having 
non-competitive lines of cars, 
whereas Hudson and Nash are 
competitive. 

Here is where you depart from 
the perspicacity you revealed in 
February by overlooking one of 
the most important reasons why 
the Hudson-Nash merger was a 
wise one. 

The size and construction prin- 
ciples of the Nash Ambassador and 
Statesman and the Hudson Hor- 
net and Wasp models make it pos- 
sible for us to manufacture them 
in the same plants starting in De- 
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cember, at a large reduction in 
burden cost. Likewise, these fea- 
tures will permit great savings in 
tooling cost and from interchange- 
ability of parts and components. 
These savings together, which will 
amount to millions of dollars an- 
nually, would be impossible to 
achieve if the Hudson and Nash 
lines were entirely dissimilar... . 

G. W. Mason 
CHAIRMAN & PRESIDENT 
AMERICAN MOTORS CORP. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


¢ While it is true that American 
Motors did not draw down all of 
its $73-million credit, it did get 
$69.6-million of it to pay off $40- 
million Nash debts and $29.6-mil- 
lion Hudson debt. 


A Bluebell! 


Dear Sir: 

That was a very fine article about 
our new plant in Scotland—IBM 
Dons Its Tartans . . . in the July 
17 issue, page 120.... 

The article is typical of the 
expert and accurate reporting for 
which BUSINESS WEEK .. . has built, 
and is continuing to build a well- 
earned reputation. ... 

Tuos. J. WATSON 
PRESIDENT 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORP. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Distressed Baseball 


Dear Sir: 

Your article in the Aug. 14 issue 
relative to the distress of a minor 
league baseball club is certainly 
true in every respect. However, in 
the many [similar]. articles recently 
published concerning the destiny of 
minor league baseball, we fail to 
find mention of one noticeable rea- 
son for the turnstiles gathering dust 
and that is the sad realization that 
society is simply dropping baseball, 
especially minor league baseball. 

Perhaps the major league clubs 
still attract the elite clientele, but 
glance around and over your 
shoulder in the minor league sta- 
dium and see how many of the 
upper crust are in the audience. 
You will find very few, and... 
the children of these parents know 
little or nothing about baseball. . 

I can recall as a boy walking 
several miles, simply to look 
through a knothole, because of an 
undying love for the game. . . 

GEORGE W. BAILEY 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
CHAPMAN DRUG CO. 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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THEY CHOSE NORTH CAROLINA 


Symbolic of the diversity of North Carolina's industrial 
growth are these firms, representative of 340 new plants 
established in the South’s leading industrial state in the 
last two years. 

Already the national leader in textiles, tobacco and 
wooden furniture manufacturing, North Carolina is making 
significant strides forward in the fields of electronics, machin- 
ery, paper and other diversified industries. 

Opportunity continues unlimited in the advancing South, 
and North Carolina has a wide choice of sites and plants 
for expanding industry, with highly favorable climate, 
market, labor and recreational factors. 

For more information communicate with Ben E. Douglas, 
Director, Dept. of Conservation & Development, Raleigh, N.C. 


° 
The 48-page booklet ‘‘NORTH Friendly grolin? 


CAROLINA STORY” describes the 
Where 


State’s industrial diversity in a chapter 
‘From Aircraft to Zippers’’. Write { Industry Prospers 
for a copy. of » 
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today and tomorrow 


wf The assurance that copper is in abundant supply and can be used without 






















restrictions is the “go ahead” for industry. You can now rate PERFORMANCE 
Over AVAILABILITY when choosing materials. By using copper and its alloys, 


brass and bronze, your product is easier to fabricate, better and more durable. 


We can get more copper than we now have. Although industry and gov- 
ernment have been consuming more copper than in any previous 
peacetime period, production has kept pace with this increased 
demand. And producers are not working at full capacity! 


More copper keeps on coming. Eleven major new projects in the U. S. will start 
producing in the next 3 years. These mines will add 250,000 tons to 
our annual production—more than % of all the domestic copper 
mined during 1953. In addition, recent improvements in mining 
techniques now make it possible to obtain copper from ores con- 
sidered commercially unworkable in the past. 


Copper is virtually indestructible. At least 3 out of every 4 pounds of cop- 
per used in today’s products, when scrapped, can be re-used in the 
future. Every day we are adding to our “copper capital”. The more 
copper we use . . . the more we have! 


Copper or its alloys provide these advantages... 


Veebe ena, 
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Best conductor of electricity Does not rust... high 




















[ } . Best heat transfer agent Easy to machine, form, draw, Welds readily... 
commercially available. corrosion resistance. of all commercial metals. stamp, poiish, plate, etc. for soldering and brazing. 
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Source—American Bureau of Metal Statistics Year Book 1953 


Copper has a new ability to serve you. Many of your prob- 


* “Copper ...is fortunately available in 


kms are being solved in the laboratories of the copper and brass ample supply to meet any foreseeable 
industry. Whether it’s a new alloy, a different temper or a special a= ah se 
property . . . copper can help you develop new ideas. Copper en ee ee ee ee 
tan bring old methods up to date. Call a supplier of copper and For information about U. S. copper sup- 


: Baik plies including free copies of this Gov- 
brass and convert your thoughts to action: ernment report and the new booklet, 
“Copper .. . Today and Tomorrow”, send 
attached coupon to: 


: Copper & Brass Research Assn.,Dpt. D 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
ER LE TCE A OREN ION | ERO 
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Re-designed and expanded line of : * 
LAVATORY-DRESSING TABLES 
SAnste example of 


American-Standard 
E 2 Naa aderT. oh ip 











Featuring new Micarta counter tops, 
new styles, more sizes, combination 
units now more beautiful than ever! 


@ American-Standard lavatory-dressing tables have been re- 
designed for greater beauty . . . and for wider latitude in planning 
bathrooms and powder rooms for homes, hotels and motels .. . 
as well as for restrooms in offices, theatres and other types of 
commercial buildings. 

Featuring counter tops of durable, decorative Micarta, and avail- 
able in a wide choice of cabinet sizes and lavatory arrangements, 
they are the most distinctive ready-built combinations on the 
market. The handsome units feature a fine quality lavatory and a 
vanity cabinet. Most models include such built-in conveniences as 
a medicine chest, specially designed drawers for cosmetic and toilet 
accessories, as well as plenty of storage space for towels. The cabi- 
nets come in gray, peach, buff, blue and white; the Micarta tops 
in tan, mulberry, and gray; the lavatories in white and popular 
American-Standard colors. 

This improved and expanded line includes the Dresslyn with 
its deluxe lavatory of genuine vitreous china, the Merrilyn with 
vitreous china lavatory, and the Highlyn which has a lavatory of 
heavily enameled cast iron. 

The advanced thinking and research behind this re-designing 
job is typical of what’s constantly going on at American-Standard 
to give you the best looking and finest quality plumbing fixtures 
money can buy! These beautiful new lavatory-dressing tables make 
American-Standard leadership in this field more secure than ever! 


American-Stardard 


BATHROOMS 





American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Serving home and industry: MMEMCAM-STANBARD + AMERICAN BLOWER - CHURCH SEATS & WALL TILE + DETROIT CONTROLS - KEWANEE BOILERS - ROSS EXCHANGERS - SUNBEAM AIR CONDITIONERS 
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Don’t underrate politics as a factor in the business outlook. 
The outcome of the Congressional races may not have any immediate 
impact on consumer spending, but it will influence business decisions. 


Just as this week’s results in Maine took a little zip out of the stock 
market (page 178), the November vote could sober businessmen. 


If the Democrats were to organize one or both houses of the next 
Congress, a changed approach to business legislation could be expected. 


And the mere fact of friction between White House and Capitol Hill 
would nip the business confidence that has been so beneficial. 


Look how a political philosophy has shaped the business curve: 

¢ It prolonged the boom. Signs of a downturn were cropping up even 
in 1952. Hopes for a GOP victory staved off the recession before election, 
and the actual outcome kept the boom going well into 1953. 

¢ It minimized the recession. In point of time, the recession has been 
relatively short; the depth has not been great; unemployment has not been 
large, and personal income has held up so well that you hear little of “hard 
times.” 


Political worries won’t help get an upturn going. This is particularly 
true at a time when industrial crosscurrents are likely to make the Septem- 
ber-October figures on over-all business pretty inconclusive anyhow. 

That, though, may be just the price you pay for free elections. 


—o— 


Satisfactory demand persists for nonferrous metals—even though steel 
operations remain at about two-thirds of capacity. 

One wag in the nonferrous field, in fact, calls it rolling inflation—a 
market in which one metal may stop for breath even as prices are being 
marked up some place else. 


Stockpiling has a hand in this. So do strikes. But, over all, the tone is 
very much improved over late 1953 and early 1954. 


Users of copper are definitely worried about availability of the metal 
in the fourth quarter. Here, of course, strikes are a major factor. But so is 
demand in Europe. 

Speculators in London may have been caught short again. In any event, 
copper for quick delivery there has gone to a premium once more. 


Plenty of zinc is in sight, and lead is by no means short. Their price 
action must be explained mainly in the light of stockpile buying. 

Meanwhile, lead is playing a big hand in any “rolling inflation” we may 
be having—another boost of %¢ a lb., came this week, making the third 
markup of that amount in about a fortnight. 


Products that use nonferrous metal generally require steel. That isn’t 
always so, of course, but it’s a good generality. 


So perhaps nonferrous prices are forecasting the steel prospects. 
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You could say the same thing about prices of steelmaking scrap. 
Another advance was posted this week. (But is should not be overlooked that 
much of the rise in scrap has been confined to the East Coast; this reflects 
export buying for Europe. Interior points haven’t had any such rise.) 


Employment figures for August, while comforting, did little more than 
might have been expected for the time of year. 


There was a dip of more than half a million in the number of farm 
jobs, but the gain in nonfarm employment more than made up for it. The 
result was a small rise in over-all employment to better than 62%4-million. 
Unemployment shrank 3,245,000, down 100,000 in a month. 


Factory employment rose a quarter of a million from July to August. 


That’s the first gain worth mentioning in a year. Yet it’s no more than 
normally would be expected for the season. 


Moreover, contradictory trends of the sort expected from now to 
November were becoming visible in August. Thus several of the industries 
manufacturing durable goods showed employment gains (notably electrical 
machinery) but transportation equipment sagged (due to autos). 


Factories turning out nondurable goods for consumer use may not be as 
active as they were a year ago, but they added at least seasonably to their 
work force in August. 

The highly seasonal food-processing factories hired 75,000, and the 
apparel trade bettered that gain by nearly 3,000. 


This seems to indicate confidence in Thanksgiving-Christmas trade. 


Flash reports to the Dept. of Commerce show retailing in August at a 
very high level—but off just a little from a year ago. 


The figure clung close to the $14-billion level. Yet August was the fifth 
month of the first eight this year to show a decline from the like 1953 period. 


Autos accounted for about half of August’s retail sales decline from a 
year ago, with food and building supplies the other major losers. 


You can account for the decline in food store sales rather easily: 
Prices were down, particularly in the case of meats. And the June sales 
drive in autos undoubtedly borrowed from both July and August. 


But the dip in builders’ supplies—in the midst of record construction— 
remains one of the major mysteries of 1954. 


Largest of the retail sales gains are those for filling stations. Even 
though gasoline demand this summer has been a bit below earlier trade 
expectations, sales of filling stations topped the billion dollar mark in both 
June and July for the first time on record. 


—eo— 
Inventories have been reduced sharply in the rubber industry between 
the effects of vacations and labor difficulties. 


In July alone, production of passenger car tires was cut 28%—while 
shipments went off only 242%. Stocks dropped by more than 2-million. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Sept. 18, 1954, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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ts in many world areas. 


 BECHTEL CORPORATION 
Los Angeles + A FRANCISC » New York 


CANADIAN BECHTEL LIMITED Toronto 





BECHTEL ASSOCIATES BECHTEL INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION CONSTRUCTORA BECHTEL, S. A 
EASTERN BECHTEL CORPORATION MEDITERRANEAN BECHTEL COMPANY, INC. 


MIDDLE EAST BECHTEL CORPORATION 





Yesterday ... 
The Fates” Decided 


In the 6th century, B. C., King 
Croesus of Lydia was told by the 
Delphic Oracles he could defeat 
the Persians. Relying on “‘The 
Fates” instead of the facts, he 
took on an enemy he should have 
known was too strong for him 
...and he was badly beaten. Lack 
of facts cost him his kingdom 
and his freedom. 


Croesus’ cavalry stampeding at the sight of Persian camels 


Today... Facts Are What Count 


~ 
The recent great strides in military science, pure science, com- 


merce, and industry have resulted from modern man’s ability to 
determine the facts and act accordingly. 

Tremendous advances have been made in the past few years in 
fact-finding machines. Through electronics, great masses of data 
that would have taken a lifetime to process can now be handled 
in a few days. Ordinary volumes of work can be done in minutes. 

By making “mathematical models” of 
specific processes, products, or situations, 
man today can predetermine probable re- 
sults, minimize risks and costs. 


World’s Leading Producer of Electronic Accounting Machines 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES, 590 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y- 
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1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 eee ne 8 NS 
y Lotest Preceding Month Year 1946 
a Week Week Ago Ago Average 
Business Week Index tbove) . 5... ine tas 1308 9 
PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of toms).................sseeeeeeeeeee 1,580  +1,502 1,474 2,060 1,281 
Peadustion of automobiles and techs... ... ... 22.22.00. cccccscccsesccccees 84,556 +110,995 119,208 122,863 62,880 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... ... $49,043 $46,978 $54,544 $44,985 $17,083 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours). .................e0s000 8,808 9,087 8,996 7,963 4,238 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.)........... 6,178 6,111 6,158 6,506 4,751 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of WOME)... ccccccccccces 1,275 1,235 1,233 1,599 1,745 
UGGS BUNTITN GORE)... .w oc cece ccnccesesscvecccsccccscocccoes 176,765 244,002 248,147 201,235 167,269 
TRADE 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and Lc.l. vy! av., thousands of cars)...... 68 67 65 76 82 
Carloadings: raw materials (daily av., thousands of Ne RENE ITEM 47 46 46 58 53 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ +13% +1% none +1% +30% 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number)................eeeceecees 168 193 233 131 22 
PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100).............. 409.0 412.3 427.2 414.7 311.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............ 87.1 86.4 85.7 84.9  ++73.2 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U. S. eo PD OE TEs owen pe ccecacesnccsoccee 97.0 97.6 99.5 98.6 ++75.4 
Print cloth (spot and rs wie ii LG BL NPS Or 19.0¢ 18.9¢ 18.9¢ 21.0¢ 7.5¢ 
Finished steel, index (U. S BP tte BEOR s 5506 68-0940 acddieceseosace 144.5 144.5 144.5 141.7. +#76.4 
a OUR... . in cn eet decdscovchsebsncenecane $29.50 $29.00 $28.67 $37.17 $20.27 
— (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&M¥J, Ib.)..............eeeeeeee 30.000¢  30.000¢ 30.000¢ 29.985¢ 14.045¢ 
eat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)...............+.+ $2.40 $2.40 $2.30 $2.26 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated SNES onc cedecccccccuas 34.30¢ §=634.23¢ «= 34.15¢ = 32.83¢ = 30.56¢ 
I QE WEES oe 6 0 bv de nsccs discs bceeecenseeneseesenh adage ° $2.25 $2.25 $2.23 $2.12 $1.51 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’ s) of sill ng eo Cah E aoe aah om die-are sainde,s 246.6 242.5 245.5 182.9 335.7 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)................-- 3.47% 3.47% 3.49% 3.88% 3.05% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate).......... 14-13% 14-13% 13% 23% 3-1% 
m- 
a BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.............++s0eee00% 54,013 54,066 54,127 53,034 ++45,820 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks.................+++.- 82,670  +82,778 83.267 79,138 ++72,036 
in Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................ 20.829 20,805 20.829 22,957  ++9,299 
ta U. S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks.............. 35.526 35,862 36.389 31,512 ++49,879 
a Total federal reserve credit outstanding... ..............cscccccccccccces 24,705 24,890 25,066 26,179 23,883 
2S. 
of MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
; Average weekly earnings in manufacturing. ...............000s00000: fp See ee $71.06 $70.92 $71.69 $43.82 
S, Wholesale prices (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100). ... 2.2... ccc ccc cece od ee ee 110.5 110.4 110.6 78.7 
e- ES Se Say ee ee In ROE...» «Kaien $151,525 $154,856 $134,386 ++$85,577 
Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions)................ a SEE $11,746 $11,865 $11,888 $5,489 
Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in millions)...................0.00000: eee $14,272 $14,439 $14,469 $8,541 
es *Preliminary, week ended Sept. 11, 1954. tt Estimate. 
Y. t Revised. 8 Date for "Latest Week’’ on each series on request. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS: 


BUT THE BUDGET DEFICIT GROWS. Federal 
spending cuts won't balance the drop in reve- 
case cnc’ he ceeriseds Sabena sdsene snes p. 25 
NEW SIZE AND SHAPE OF MILITARY BUSINESS. 
Latest weapons are supposed to give better de- 
GN GN Ne i 00 5a ddes Gah bun csbensass ois p. 26 


CONSTRUCTION: UNEXPECTED BOOM. Build- 
ing activity has been felt throughout the industry's 
SE Reahiwicddsetaess «sthaagnsseweg p. 30 


I. LUMBER missed the best part, but... 
II. CEMENT enjoyed it to the full. 


SEAGOING LIQUEFIED GAS. A new U.S. precess 
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AND WORSE IS STILL TO COME. 
The profit squeeze is again hitting 
Class I railroads............ p. 150 
SORRY STATES. General sales tax 
seems favorite source, as they seek 
more revenue ............... p. 154 
FLOWERS, LOW TAXES—INVEST- 
MENT HOUSE FINDS EDEN. Hugh 
W. Long moved his company to sub- 
urban New Jersey............ p. 158 






ANOTHER HOTEL JOINS THE HIL- 
TON CHAIN. Conrad Hilton (cover) 
is riding the trend in a fast-changing 
EE dos a actites wo0dnien p. 186 
U. S. SHIPPING FIGHTS FOR 
BREATH. As world ship tonnage 
grows, U.S. import and export car- 
SEE 6.3 éceneca.gocanute p. 192 
CROWDING IN ON OIL'S MARKET. 
Natural gas is fast becoming a 
greedy problem child for  oil- 
MO. hah ee caret a ncosnk Wain p. 196 
CONSTRUCTION: UNEXPECTED 
BOOM. Building activity has been 
felt throughout the industry's supply 
POO sv vtijent ones cashinianaieh p. 31 
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TESTING OUT McDONALD’S MUS- 
CLE. USW’s convention next week 





















SHORTER WEEK. That's next on the 
AFL electrical workers’ bargaining 
MEN Si-ces 6452 Le weepe ea p. 138 
UNDER THE WIRE. Last-minute IUE- 
Westinghouse settlement ends threat 
of a major strike this year....p. 142 
CHANGING RULES. Latest NLRB 
standards will affect new and pend- 
NE GOON 4s Sv cade caccccecenrs p. 144 
AFL AND CIO: AT IT AGAIN. Juris- 
dictional fight over building mate- 
rials erupts now in Ohio...... p. 147 






DOW'S TARGET NOW: MILLIONS 
OF BUYERS. Its capital expansion 
program has outrun its industrial 
BREED 5s: cc tices oqiipnie ies amet p. 114 
MORE PSYCHOLOGY .... in indus- 
try is the object, as five consulting 
Se OD ooo ois haem sad p. 119 
FORMULA FOR A COMEBACK. 
Waterman Pen Co. looks to its new 
top management and a new prod- 
| SAS ere ere Yee p. 122 
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A STORE LEAPS THE GAP. Obhr- 
bach’s, Inc., moves from New York's 
bargain center to middle-income 
PE ME i. og tisies es. ms aoc ms p. 96 
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ECONOMY-SIZE VACATIONS. Tourist business may bring Mid-East fuel to London......... p. 32 
hit a peak, but money was more carefully 
ND ik esakssnedacdsasbesmnissedevscsayess “Ss Be POET OTTESeT ETT Terri p. 34 
SINESS ARRO P MARKETING GIMMICKS. Some off- 
ee ee i beat examples of American merchan- 
NEEDED: NEW KIND OF FOR- a ee FOP AEESS'S 37 dising ingenuity Terre oe P.- 104 
EIGN AID. Washington bucks poli- oy anti seroma SUPERS RACK UP A 15% GAIN. 
; ee International Outlook ....... 163 : vai! 
tical pressure in its search for a P Despite stiffer competition last year, 
Personal Business ........... 183 ‘ , 
modem program ........... p. 166 supermarkets continued big 
LEIPZIG FAIR UNDER RED MAN- | The Trend ...............--- 200 WYRE Hoos + ov opadnsnnendrts - 
AGERS. Last week's show had a — ai ie 
threefold purpose in the Communist Figures of the Week......... 21 P MARKETS; | 
GERIONE, hei siaancedcanseces p. 168 Charts of the Week.......... 94 , saa aa pee - sth — 
-AN OIL STRIKE FOR FRANCE. The I os os ae cta cna ye 129 N J SCARED— 
field t, but h PIR NINE. Sh aaiscanesae 8 even though share price averages 
a a h Oy et on “to continue to ignore the business 
Oe SERED E SEES FORT ORNS f P- OT Pe er er ere p. 178 
a will gauge leadership strength of 
we Murray's successor .......... p. 134 Bie eee. 
4 UNAMES & FACES: 


YOUNG MR. MAKRIS: $2-MILLION 
IS JUST THE BEGINNING. The fabu- 
lous Mexican from Houston has a 
EE MUNI. 6. oe <a diwdntrem ieee s p. 64 


PRODUCTION: i 


FOR CHEAPER STEAM POWER. 
New alloys will help electric utilities 
supply more power at less cost.p. 41 


BUILDING AN INDUSTRY OUT OF 
SCRAP PLASTIC. Here’s how the 
growing reclaiming business fits into 
the plastics industry ...... —— 
FOR THE ANSWERS, TRY MATHE- 
MATICS. Assembly-line balance can 
make production technique more 
"BERR rrr re cerry p. 52 


BW PRUCIS. csi cccnsss p. 56 
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McNARY DAM: REMAKING LAND, 
PEOPLE, INDUSTRY. Recent con- 
struction on the Columbia opens new 
era of water power for Washing- 
RN fe Sih ce, Sopra le ccverdimien opie Sie p. 82 
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THE AGE OF INSTRUMENTS. Mas- 
sive new tools answer latest research 
questions, and ask some, too. .p. 75 
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WORLD’S MOST MODERN MILL 





,000 H. P. Twin Drive 45” x 115” Blooming Mill 


Four reasons why Granite City Steel is 
growing 3 times faster than the industry! 


Percentage increase in steel ingot capacity 


“Computed from AlSi figures. 


From 1947 to 1954, ingot capacity of the 
average U. S. steel mill increased 36%*. 
During the same period, ingot capacity 
of Granite City Steel Company expand- 
ed 108% — from 620,000 to 1,290,000 
tons a year—or three times faster than 
the industry average! 


Why? Because the demand for Granite 
City sheet steel dictated one of the 
most ambitious plant modernization 
and expansion programs ever under- 
taken. An $89 million investment went 
into blast furnaces, additional coke 
ovens, new open hearth furnaces ...a 


AND HERE ARE THE OTHER THREE REASONS... 


low-cost transportation. 
Granite City Steel Company is 
strategically located in the heart 
of Middle America. Rail, truck 
and water transportation are 
available for quick, efficient, 
economical shipping. 


Specialized ‘“‘know how.” For 
76 years, flat-rolled steel has 
been the only product of Granite 
City Steel Company. This special- 
ization—in training, personnel, 
equipment — is your guarantee 
of finest sheet steel available. 


Personalized service. Granite 
City steelmen do not have the 
manufacturing and sales prob- 
lems of a large, diversified line of 
products. This gives them more 
time to expedite your flat-rolled 
steel order promptly, properly. 


new blooming mill, a new roughing 
mill... sharply stepped-up hot strip 
mill capacity ...a new hot rolled shear 
line, a new cold strip mill. 


Result: the world’s most modern, fully 

integrated mill, specializing in high 

uality flat-rolled steel for Middle 
erica. 


What does this growth mean to you? 
Fast, complete service and personal 
attention to every order, large or small. 
Granite City is equipped and eager to 
serve you. May we discuss the steel 
needs in your business, today? 


GRANITE CITY STEEL CO. 


GRANITE CITY, ILLINOIS 
Sales Offices: St. Louis « Kansas 
City * Memphis « Minneapolis 
Dallas » Houston’ Tulsa 
GRANCO STEEL PRODUCTS CO. G) 


A subsidiary of Granite City Steel Co 








YOU EXPECT THE BEST VALUE FROM G-E FLUORESCENT LAMPS 


RATED 1954 UNITS OF LIGHT DOLLARS 
HOURS 
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LIGHT OUTPUT PRICE 
UP 38.3% DOWN 60.7% 





Today you don’t have to pay more than $1.10 for the fin- 
est fluorescent lamp made: General Electric. Fifteen years 
16 times more value for ago it would have cost you $2.80 or $1.70 more. And while 
price has been going down, we’ve been pushing quality up. 
General Electric has upped light output 38%, increased 


your fluorescent lamp lamp life 400% 


In terms of what you really judge lamps by, a General 
dollar than in 1939 Electric 40-watt fluorescent lamp that lists at $1.10, plus 

tax, today is a 16-times bigger value than it was in 1939. 

For further information, contact your G-E lamp supplier 


or write to Lamp Division, General Electric, Department 
166-BW-9, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 
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But the Budget Deficit Grows 


The Administration this week tore 
up the budget it sent to Congress last 
January and started all over again. 

Spending is going down—perhaps as 
much as $3-billion below anything pre- 
viously foreseen for the fiscal year that 
began last July 1. 

Revenues are dropping even more, 
mostly because of the drop in business 
that began 14 months ago. 

The deficit has jumped to the high- 

est point ever reached in an Eisen- 
hower budget. The new estimate is 
for $4.7-billion this fiscal vear. 
* Any Doubts?—Treasury Secy. George 
M. Humphrey describes the new slash 
in spending as “‘a vote of confidence in 
the business situation.” 

“If we'd had any doubts about busi- 
hess, we would not have cut another 
dollar,” he said. 

It is also a vote of confidence in the 
Administration’s defense policy, which 


calls for a decline in dollars spent for 
arms (page 16). The biggest of the new 
slashes fall on the Defense Dept. 


I. More Savings 


The revised budget — issued in the 
guise of the annual review of Congres- 
sional appropriations—calls for $1.6- 
billion less spending than the budget 
that Pres. Eisenhower recommended to 
Congress last January. This means 
cutting the outlay of dollars from 
$65.6-billion to $64-billion. 

But that isn’t the whole story. 

Officials in the Defense Dept. pri- 
vately expect to drive their spending 
down an additional billion. Savings 
elsewhere could run the cuts to $3- 
billion, or more. 

The Defense Dept. plans on making 
the biggest reductions in procurement 
of hardgoods. Aircraft will get about 


$400-million less than called for in the 
January budget—almost entirely from 
programs that simply haven't panned 
out at the production level. The big 
slice—almost $800-million—will come 
out of Army material such as motor 
vehicles, spare parts, and “shelf items” 
that have been ruled in excess supply. 
Clothing purchases will be cut in half, 
for example. 
e Across the Board— Every national 
security program except stockpiling was 
slashed in the new budget. Stockpiling 
went up more than $300-million in a 
plan designed partly to strengthen the 
market for domestic zinc and lead 
(BW—Aug.28’54,p18). Foreign mili 
tary aid has been cut just under $1 
billion, and the Atomic Energy Com 
mission will spend a quarter of a billion 
less than foreseen in January. 

These reductions in the security 
programs are partly offset by spending 
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rises for such programs as agricultural 
price supports, home mortgage finan- 
cing, and highways. Most of the rises 
lave an anti-recession flavor. 


ll. Less Taxes 


In January, tax revenue for the cur- 
rent fiscal year was pegged at $62.7- 
billion. Now the outlook is for $59.3- 
billion—and this may turn out to be 
too optimistic. 

Part of the drop is due to the re- 
duction of $1.1-billion in excise taxes— 
ordered by Congress over Humphrey’s 
protest. The balance of the $3.4-billion 
decline stems from the drop-off in 
business. 

Corporate taxes, for example, are 
now estimated at $18.7-billion, down 
$1.5-billion since January. Personal 
income taxes will bring in $300-million 
less. 
¢ Or Higher—Private estimates put the 
possible revenue loss much _ higher. 
Corporate taxes may well drop off an- 
other $1.5-billion from Humphrey’s 
figure. 

This sets the stage for a race this 
fiscal year similar to the one last year— 
with cuts in spending barely keeping 
abreast of declining revenues. And—as 
last year—the deficit is likely to wind 
up just about as planned—this time, 
$4.7-billion. 


lll. Bigger Deficit 


Nobody pretends to be happy about 
the deficit. Humphrey admits that 
during the past six months, the Ad- 
ministration “has made progress back- 
wards.” 

For one thing, Humphrey faces a re- 
newed tussle with the debt ceiling. The 
tcmporary $6-billion rise in the ceiling 
allowed by Congress will let him slip 
by until Congress meets again. But 
unless the tax take is a lot bigger than 
now foreseen, he will probably have to 
ask for an extension of the higher 
ceiling, which now bears a June 30 cut- 
off. 

Humphrey is hopeful of winding up 
the fiscal vear next June with a lower 
deficit than the $4.7-billion now fore- 
seen. His best chance is a_ business 
upturn. 
¢ Cash Budget—As matters stand now, 
however, even the cash budget—the one 
watched most carefully by economists 
—will be into the red next June. The 
cash budget is a method of reporting 
the actual flow of money between the 
federal government and the people. It 
includes Social Security trust fund 
payments, for example, that do not 
show up in the traditional budget. Last 
fiscal year, it was just a shade in the 
red. Now it may turn into a deficit of 
$2.1-billion. 
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Defense Spending... 


(In Billions of Dollars) 
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Military spending has been dropping 
ever since Pres. Eisenhower took office 
(chart). It will decline again this year 
and for several years to come—unless 
the internation: situation turns dra- 
matically for the worse. 

Far from being downhearted about 
the defense spending cuts, businessmen 
who talked to BUSINESS WEEK reporters 
this week are generally more hopeful 
than the over-all figures would suggest. 
Almost unanimously they said that pro- 
curement is now on a more businesslike 
basis than it has been for years, that the 
government is getting better, more mod- 
em weapons for its money. 
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Nike ground-to-air missile . . i 


Amphibious troop carrier ... 


MORE DEFENSE FOR 


Executives of smaller companies were 
especially optimistic about an upturn in 
defense business despite the long-term 
trend. They feel they are getting a 
better shot at the available work. 

e Harmony—For the first time in years, 
these reports from the field agree with 
the official line from Washington. The 
Administration declares that its cuts in 
arms spending are not a reduction in 
defensive strength. Instead, Washing- 
ton says, the shift to more air power and 
the development of new weapons actu- 
ally gives the country a stronger defense. 

Some of the new weapons have been 

publicized (pictures), but others are still 
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wapped in security rules. So the Ad- 
ministration has to ask the public to 
tke its “better defense for less money” 
plicy partly on faith. This faith has 
ben strained by Communist successes: 
Indo-China and the death of the Euro- 
pan Defense Community. 

‘Shift of Emphasis—Under the Eisen- 
hower military policy, the only service 
banch to get more money is the Air 
Force. In the fiscal year that started 
july 1 Air Force personnel will be up, 
w 15,000 men, to a new total of 970,- 
0; the number of combat wings will 
ise from 99 to 107. 

Guided missiles are getting more at- 
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tention, more money. In the 1953-54 
fiscal year, $298-million was spent on 
missiles; in 1954-55, if current projects 
all pan out, $660-million will be spent. 
Orders for rocket launchers have been 
running at 6,000 to 7,000 launchers per 
month; next month, orders for 50,000 
units will go out. 


I. Pentagon Paradox 


The January budget that Pres. Eisen- 
hower sent to Congress called for $37.6- 
billion for the Defense Dept. This sum 
was shaved to $35.5-billion in the 
budget review this week. Actual spend- 


ing may trail behind the budget allow- 
ance—it has done so throughout the 
Eisenhower Administration. — 

But now comes the Pentagon para- 
dox. Despite the steady decline in 
dollar outlay, the Defense Dept. prom- 
ises a sharp increase in the number of 
new contracts—more than four times 
as many this fiscal year as in the year 
ended June 30. 
¢The Real Thing—The key to the 
paradox is a simple fact: It’s all done 
with bookkeeping. All through the 
1953-54 fiscal year, the Pentagon was 
busy canceling contracts, not awarding 
new ones. 

Many of the rescinded contracts 
existed only on paper. For example, 
the Air Force might have on the books 
a “shadow” contract for $50-million 
worth of parts to be ordered some day 
for $200-million worth of planes de- 
livered by the contractor. Then the 
planes might be declared obsolete, and 
the shadow contract would be can- 
celed. This would take $50-million 
from the “new contracts” total, even 
though the contractor had never even 
had a smell of the money. 

Enough of these shadow contracts 
were wiped off the books to drop the 
last fiscal year’s net figure for “contracts 
awarded” to an artificially low level. 
This makes the new contracts look sen- 
sationally higher than a year ago. Actu- 
ally, the arms ordered and produced 
in this fiscal year will be just about the 
same as last year. 

However, business has this new as- 
surance: Contracts now on the books 
more nearly represent firm orders for 
goods than they have at any time since 
before the Korea buildup. 


ll. Businessman's View 


No recent cancellations, no recent 
awards. That’s the report from com- 
pany after company. 

Businessmen have learned to get 
along with and even to like the stretch- 
out that keeps them producing muni- 
tions at half speed instead of rush and 
crash. They generally approve the 
armed forces’ procurement methods. 
They expect a continued fall-off in de- 
fense work and are hustling to build 
up the civilian end of their sales. How- 
ever, the smaller companies in all parts 
of the country will be disappointed if 
their share of defense work doesn’t gain 
this fall, They’re counting on it. 

e Never Say Die—A good example of 
this optimism is to be found in the 
machine tool and die-making shops of 
the Syracuse (N. Y.) area. Some of 
these shops lost blood in the defense 
cutback. In late 1952, they lost 40% 
or 50% of their business, and ever since 
then their shipments have been running 
discouragingly ahead of new bookings. 
Under these circumstances, it is 
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cheering to hear machine tool people 
say now that business is getting better. 
One Syracuse man looks for a definite 
upturn in October, with business per- 
haps 25% better than last year. 

“Small business people stand to 
benefit first under any immediate move 
by the government to stimulate defense 
business,”’ says the report from Syracuse. 
“The little guys see a definite pickup 
in the next couple of months; the big 
ones think the lid won't really be 
lifted until the turn of the year.” 
¢ Tightening Up—Apart from what the 
Pentagon says, businessmen mostly 
agree in looking for more defense busi- 
ness rather than less. They seem to have 
sensed the “on paper” nature of the 
contract cancellations, and they like 
the hard look of the new contracts. 

“We don’t see any change in award 
policies,” says a spokesman for a big 
Chicago company. “It has taken the 
Defense Dept. quite a while to make up 
its mind as to what kind of military es- 
tablishment the country needs. Bidders 
had to wait out the decision-making 
period. Now, awards should flow more 
steadily.” 

Most companies, large or small, agree 
that the little fellow is favored by pres- 
ent conditions. “The little guy can un- 
derbid the big plants,” the director of 
contracts for a big aircraft manufacturer 
says. “A prime manufacturer’s overhead 
will run $1 an hour more than that of 
small companies.” 

“When the competition’s rough, as it 
is now, maybe 40 companies will bid on 
a job,” a New England manufacturer 
cxplains, “and one of them will make a 
mistake—he’ll be low and get the con- 
tract and have to deliver at a loss. It’s 
the smaller companies that take these 
risks to get a foot in the door. If they 
lose—well, they didn’t have any money 
anyway. But it cuts out the bigger com- 
panies. 

“Any established contractor is at a 
disadvantage now,” is the dour com- 
ment of a Milwaukee executive, “‘be- 
cause he must compete for new work 
with inexperienced bidders who err on 
the low side.” 
¢ Steady as You Are—Among the big- 
ger defense contractors, there’s neither 
cptimism nor pessimism about future 
business. They take their cue from the 
mood of military procurement people: 
not a hurry-up pace nor a slowdown, 
just a normal, businesslike procedure. 

One Midwestern manufacturer who 
is 90% on defense work said his back- 
log remains at 10 months, same as a 
year ago. He has had no cancellations 
since directly after the Korea shooting 
stopped; in fact, some cancellations that 
were made then have since been rein- 
stated as firm orders. 

A Chicago company with a $75-mil- 
lion defense backlog reports that mili- 
tary business is even higher than last 
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year, but it expects this to be the last 
year of high defense business. ‘This 
company believes that the Army is a lot 
better purchasing agent now than it was 
a few years ago, thanks to learning from 
experience and to pressure from higher 
up not to waste. 

Another Midwest company is jubilant 
over the largest order it ever got in 
peacetime, which brings its defense vol- 
ume even with last year. Company offi- 
cials say procurement is orderly, price- 
conscious, sharp in stirring up competi- 
tion. “Military people are doing a damn 
good job of buying,” an executive de- 
clares. 
¢ Quality First—-Most manufacturers 
say they sense a policy of going heavy 
on research and development, light on 
production of stuff that may soon be 
outmoded. “The military people want 
to be sure the stuff they order into pro- 
duction is the latest and best,” a West 
Coast aircraft executive says. “You 
can’t hate them for that. And they 
have moved heaven and earth to give 
our industry’s engineers an idea of 
future requirements far in advance, so 
we can prove out the design long before 
it goes into production.” 

Aircraft builders are happy, too, that 
design competitions are wide open now. 
The terms of these “competitions” 
used to be rigged in favor of the design 
that the procurement officials had al- 
ready picked. Now the Air Force may 
say it wants a fast, light day fighter, and 
four companies work like beavers to 
come up with the best design. 

e Minority Report—Not every manu- 





For the Buggy Trade 


Not all new planes try to break the 


sonic barrier. The chief claim for the 
plane above is that it can fly as slow as 
11 mph., just about horse-and-buggy 
speed. Thus it can drift into a landing 
space no bigger than a fair-sized lawn. 
Custer Channel Wing Corp., the man- 
ufacturer, says the secret is the down- 
ward half-circle in the wing on each 
side of the fuselage; a pusher engine 
operates in each of these “channels.” 


facturer is enchanted with procurement 
policy, of course. An official of a West 
Coast company says contracts are being 
delayed by “ludicrous things such as 
typographical errors.” Another says the 
Air Force has installed a new system of 
double checking at various stages of an 
award so ‘‘a contract now has to clear 
through more buckets in the bucket 
brigade.” 


Ill. Standby Role 


When military contracts are wound 
up and not replaced by new ones, some 
companies say they prefer to dig up 
a comparable volume of civilian work 
or to take on reconditioning work that 
uses the same labor and equipment. 
Sometimes, though, the plant or the 
equipment is too specialized—or too 
valuable in its present form—to be con- 
verted from defense work. Then it must 
stay on standby duty. 

In such cases, it’s standard procedure 
for the armed forces to pay the con 
tractors to mothball the tooling at 
government expense. That’s what hap- 
pened last spring to $40-million worth 
of tank-building equipment in the cus- 
tody of the Ford Motor Co. at Livonia, 
Mich. (BW —Mav8’54,p29). 
¢Old Order Changeth Not—Three 
weeks ago, the Office of Defense Mobil- 
ization outlined a program of keeping 
key defense plants on standby status 
after current contracts run out. Actu- 
ally, the order changes nothing. In 
Washington, it is regarded as ODM’s 
way of needling the armed forces into 
faster action—the Pentagon goes so far 
as to tag it as ODM’s way of earning its 
keep as a government agency. 

The Defense Dept. estimates the 
number of standby maintenance con- 
tracts at far more than 1,000, and cost 
at about $35-million a year. Defense 
would like to make twice as many con- 
tracts, but lacks the funds to do it. So 
far, plans have been so vague that Con- 
gress, unimpressed, has whacked the 
budget item way down. 

e Three Forms—The Pentagon’s indus- 
trial mobilization plan takes three main 
forms: 

e Buying machine tools that have 
a long manufacturing lead-time, to 
round out the current supply of idle 
machinery. The services have drafted 
$407-million worth of reserve tool proj 
ects. 

e Creating standby capacity to 
make the most critical industrial com- 
ponents that go into military goods: 
special pumps, compressors, turbines, 
valves, instruments, and the like. 

¢ Stockpiling “elephant” tools, the 
huge multipurpose machines that are 
needed to build other machines. The 
idea is that these won’t become obsolete 
as quickly as the special-purpose tools 
they’re designed to make. 
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PICNICKING and camping gained in popularity as the U.S. public tumed to .. . 


i 


Economy-Size Vacations 


Tourist business hit a peak, but people sought out cut- 
rate facilities. The family car worked overtime, but the gas 


bills were kept low. 


Vacationing Americans this year, 
whether they motored to old resorts or 
planed off to new ones in Europe or 
the Caribbean, managed to spend more 
—but were spending it in different ways, 
and making sure they got the most for 
their money. 

This is the way the summer travel 
picture shapes up: 

Holidaying motorists were taking 
shorter trips. Gasoline consumption was 
enly 3% ahead of last year, as com- 
pared with normal summertime jump of 
>%. Oil companies reported no signifi- 
cant gain in requests for tour routes. 
One company reported the average 
route requested this vear was for a 
2,700-mi. trip, as compared with last 
year’s 3,000-mi. trip. 

The drop in long trips also affected 
vacationers’ choices of resorts. Many 
went to nearby resorts—like the new 
spas in Michigan and Pennsylvania. 
Hotels and auto courts, forced into rate 
reductions by increased competition, 
said a healthy slice of vacationers’ 
money went for camping sites and pro- 
visions. With campers, general stores 
were more popular than first-class res- 
taurants. 

Southland winter resorts were packing 
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in record crowds. Florida’s mainline ho- 
tels, which normally cater to only the 
$50-a-day winter trade, reported sellouts 
—mostly to lower-income crowds who 
were taking advantage of reduced rates. 
Miami Beach bulged with summer traf- 
fic, reported tourists numbered as many 
as 1952’s winter visitors. 

With reduced railroad coach fares 
and airline package tours attracting sum- 
mer visitors, Florida found tourist vol- 
ume up 5%. Floridians don’t think the 
summer boom will lessen winter busi- 
ness, since the summer tourist isn’t 
likely to go South in the winter anyway. 

Travel to Europe attracted more peo- 
ple, with the year-round American tour- 
ist total up 49% since 1950. The State 
Dept. this summer reported a 5% gain 
in passports to Western Europe. Tours 
to Great Britain, France, and Italv were 
still popular, but Spain and Germany 
were nudging upward as favorites. 

Transatlantic steamship _ business, 
while only slightly above last year’s, 
managed to handle heavy crowds. ‘Tour- 
ist and cabin space had been sold 
months ahead of time; and first-class 
passage, usually the last to go, was 
picked up almost equally early. Some 
steamship lines reported as many as 15 


standby passengers at New York’s gang- 
planks, waiting to snatch up last-minute 
cancellations. 

But the big push in Europe-bound 
travel was in transatlantic airlines. In- 
creased ait-coach accommodations, 
which accounted for most of the up 
swing, and time-payment plans fattened 
the airlines’ business. PanAm, which 
introduced its time payment plan May 
l—when most Europe-bound vacation 
ers had already made bookings—figures 
the plan brought in at least $2.5-million 
in new business. 

Many vacationers in Europe picked 
off-beat towns. Tourists spent less in 
the big spots—London, Paris, Rome- 
and scattered by rented car into the 
provinces and hinterlands. In Eng 
land, where this vear’s tourists outnum 
bered last year’s record Coronation 
crowds, Scotland and Wales got a big 
chunk of the summer trade. And all 
over the continent, auto travel picked 
up in popularity. The American Auto- 
mobile Assn.’s international department 
issued 17,000 international driving per- 
mits this vear, as compared with last 
year’s 15,500. 

Off-season travel accounted for much 
of the tourist trade. Long promoted by 
European governments, off-season tour 
ism gained 82%, over September- 
through-April figures for 1950. 

Generally, you find both in_ this 
country and elsewhere—Europe, Ber- 
muda, and Hawaii—that Americans are 
spreading out their vacations through 
the year. The wealthier still go during 
the traditional seasons; others find 
bargains and less congestion off-season. 


New York Slashes 


Fire Insurance Rates 


Owners of homes and apartment 
houses in New York State got one slash 
in firc insurance rates this week and 
the prospect of another. 

These were the two developments 

e The New York State Insurance 
Dept. approved a rate reduction of as 
much as 25%, a move that will save 
home and apartment owners around $6 
million annually. 

e Insurance Co. of North America 
prepared to post lower rates when -he 
state insurance department ruled that 
North America may (1) make its own 
rates, and (2) make use of the data and 
1ate filings of the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Rating Organization, a step long 
opposed by NYFIRO (BW—Aug.21’54, 
p86). In effect, the ruling means that 
fire underwriters in New York will be 
competing tooth and nail for business. 
Up to now, most companies have 
charged the same initial rate. North 
America has been pushing for lower 
rates throughout the country. 
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Construction is going great guns— 
and happily confounding the experts all 
the way. 

Around the end of last year about the 
most cheerful estimate of 1954 con- 
struction volume you could find was the 
government’s—and_ that estimate fore- 
cast a 2% drop from 1953. By June of 
this year it was quite apparent that 
things weren’t going to work out that 
way at all; the new government forecast 
changed the minus sign to a plus and 
called it a 2% increase for the vear— 
and a new record. 

Now, with the peak of the building 
season behind us, it looks even better 
than that. Figures through August on 
work already done show a +% gain over 
1953 (chart, p. 94); contracts for new 
work now on the books assure high 
volume for the rest of the year, and 
well into 1955. 
¢ Breakdown—True, industrial building 
provides one persistent minus sign in 
the construction figures. The totals have 
been sliding off since early last year, 
when the emphasis changed from build- 
ing the factories to equipping them. 
And public construction is just about 
holding its own. 

But nearly everywhere else you look, 
the picture is rosy indeed. 

Commercial building—stores, ware- 
houses, office buildings—is booming; 
the total to date is better than 30% 
ahead of last year. Dollar outlays for 
residential building in the first eight 
months ran 6% ahead of the same 
period last vear. They also beat the pre- 
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Construction: Unexpected Boom 


vious record (set in 1950) by 4%. You 
have to remember, though, that costs 
have gone up considerably since that 
time. 

¢ Suppliers—This exuberant activity 
generally makes itself felt all the way 
down the industry’s supply line. When 


construction is booming, construction’s 





basic suppliers 
good, too. 

This has been the case this year with 
che cement industry. It might have been 
true of the lumber industry, too—but 
1 strike reared up at the worst time. 

Here are the stories of lumber and 
cement. 


usually find business 





1. Lumber Missed the Best Part 


Through the height of this year’s 
building boom, an important part of 
the nation’s lumber industry was in- 
volved in a strike. The lumber strike 
in the Northwest began on June 21— 
just in time for the big building season 
—and is just ending now. Happily, 
neither the resulting shortages nor the 
price hikes were nearly so severe as 
might have been expected. 

This is partly because the strike came 





in the middle of a soft market, The 
lumber industry has a long history of 


overproduction; this year, even in a 
building boom, inventories were piling 
up. 


Furthermore, the strike didn’t by any 
means shut down the whole industry 
—even in the Northwest. 

e In Spots—The strike hit mainly the 
Northwest fir area, which produces 
roughly 35% of the nation’s softwood 
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lumber. It was called by AFL and CIO 
unions in this area and was supposed 
tv ve industrywide. Yet it was not. 

Many small mills are not organized. 
Some of these are one- or two-man 
mills; some are larger, working with 
perhaps 10 or a dozen men. During 
the strike, many idle union workers 
got jobs with small, unorganized mills, 
often under the minimum scale set 
by the unions for the industry. These 
mills put on second and sometimes 
third shifts; some worked a six-day 
week. 

Probably the union officials were 
glad to see their men work for the 
little mills. As production built up, it 
put the heat on the big mills, which 
were losing sales. One large operator 
said that this turned into “a strike 
against the larger operators.” 

In addition, various settlements were 
made, especially in Oregon where the 
unions are not so strong, all during the 
strike. As August wore on, these settle- 
ments increased. 

In all, one informed source guesses 
that output of fir lumber during the 
strike probably averaged better than 
50% of normal. 
¢ Toll—On _ plywood, production was 
even higher than in fir lumber. The 
reason is fairly simple: Some 15% to 
20% of capacity in the plywood indus- 
try is in worker-owned mills. These op- 
erated right through the strike, with 
many going on a six-day week with 
overtime, and some hiring extra help. 
Also, the big plywood plants of M & M 
Wood Working Co. were not on strike 
(the workers belong to a different 
union), and some other big plywood 
mills settled early. 

In the interior western pine areas, 
few mills were touched by the strike. 
Estimates are that production was cut 
only by some 15%. 

Meanwhile, the southern pine indus- 
try was getting a much needed shot in 
the arm. Just before the strike, the 
South’s lumber market was at its lowest 
point in a long time, with prices down 
20% to 30% from their 1951 peaks. 

When the strike came, prices jumped 
upward. Southern mills and yards found 
themselves invaded by northern and 
western builders. Business picked up 
fast. 
¢ Prices—In the Northwest, a large part 
of the strike’s affect on prices took place 
before it actually began, as buyers 
bought briskly to protect themselves. 
One type of fir lumber rose to $72 per 
1,000 board feet just before the strike— 
fiom $62 six or eight weeks before. By 
mid-July the market settled to around 
$70—and that’s about where it is today. 

Plywood is firm at $85 for the bell- 
weather quarter-inch panels. (During 
the late spring, plywood had tumbled 
to $76.) In the early part of the strike, 
some producers got $90 and even 
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higher; but prices settled as production 
stepped up. 

¢ Well Off—T'wo segments of the lum- 
ber market are particularly strong right 
now. Upper grades, such as finish 
lumber, are scarce because they are pro- 
duced mainly by the bigger mills hard- 
est hit by the strike. Most of the big 
mills have substantial order files that 
were booked before the strike, and they 
lost little of this business while the 
strike was on. 

And structural timbers are hard to 
buy. Generally, only the bigger mills 
have the facilities and logs for this kind 
of work. 
¢ What’s Coming—Lumber producers 
now are concerned about the fall mar- 
ket. Normally buying slackens by mid- 
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The cement industry also had its 
strike troubles this year—a costly two- 
month strike in the East. But unlike 
the situation in lumber, the cement 
shutdown came in the middle of a 
strong market—and simply made it 
stronger. 

August, September, and October al- 
ways make up the peak period for de- 
mand. Now cement is selling out. 
Most companies have all the business 
they can handle, are just barely manag- 
ing to meet demand, and aren’t trying 
very hard to sell more. Says one’ big 
producer in Pittsburgh: “Business is as 
good as last year, and last year was a 
boom year.” Says another in Chicago: 
“If we continue shipments at the pres- 
ent rate, our inventory will be gone in 
five days.” 
¢ Expansion—Some producers are mod- 
ernizing and remodeling plants, but 
there isn’t much real expansion on the 
books or in the planning stage despite 
booming business. The industry as a 
whole has enlarged capacity by about 
18% since World War II; for the time 
being, it seems ready to stand pat. 

One reason for slow expansion in the 
industry lies in the highly seasonal na- 
ture of the demand. Each year at this 
time, the industry finds itself struggling 
to meet a shortage or near shortage of 


2. Cement Enjoy 





November because retail yards don’t 
like to have much inventory on hand 
at year-end. This year, inventories have 
already been brought way down by the 
strike; still, many feel that prices will 
soften when the slack season comes. 

On the other hand, logs will probably 
be short this winter—that may keep 
prices up. Normally, mills build a stock- 
pile of logs—in log ponds or “cold 
decks”—in the summertime. But this 
year logs have not been stockpiled. If 
we have a late fall and winter, pretty 
good supplies can still come out of the 
woods. But either a dry fall that would 
bring forest fire hazard, or early snow, 
would mean trouble for sawmills and 
plywood plants that need those logs to 
carry them through the winter. 








ed It to the Full 
cement. Then, when the market slack- 
ens, there’s enough and to space for all 
uses. 

Another reason is in the nature of 
the material itself. Cement is heavy, 
and transportation charges are high. So, 
instead of markets evening out nation- 
ally, they tend to stay local for indi- 
vidual plants. 

And the really big additions to local 
demand come in spurts—in one-shot 
deals. For example, Ohio Turnpike 
construction created shortages this year 
in Ohio and Michigan. The Indiana 
Turnpike, which should be in full con- 
struction next year, will require 2.2- 
million barrels of cement, part in 1955, 
part in 1956—pointing to the likelihood 
of cement shortages in the Indiana- 
Illinois area next year. But cement 
plants are expensive to build, and com- 
panies aren’t likely to expand to meet 
one big demand of this sort in any one 
year. 

e Price Lists—Prices will remain stable 
for the rest of the year. The industry 
posts its price lists quarterly, then guar- 
antees those prices for the following 
quarter. Most observers had expected a 
fourth-quarter increase in the East, 
partly because of the shortages brought 
on by the strike, partly because pro- 
ducers in the Midwest had raised prices 
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in July (while the East was on strike) 
and Eastern producers were expected to 
follow suit. But last week two pace- 
setters—Lehigh Portland Cement Co., 
largest Eastern producer, and Universal 
Atlas Cement Co., a U.S. Steel sub- 
sidiary and the nation’s leading cement 
maker—both announced that their prices 
for the rest of the year will stand pat. 


Housing Agency Reports 
More Windfall Profits 


The federal housing agency came up 
this week with a somewhat surprising 
finding: Windfall profits were far more 
widespread in the postwar vears than 
even the Congressional investigations of 
federal housing derelictions have shown. 

That finding was the gist of a 40-page 
report on a months-long inquiry set in 
motion by Housing Administrator Al- 
bert Cole. Cole named William F. 
McKenna as special deputy to ferret out 
the whole story from the files of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency it- 
self. McKenna dug deep into the record 
of windfalls and other abuses that had 
been charged in the big government 
mortgage insurance programs designed 
to get housing built quickly after the 
war. 
¢ Results—McKenna reported this week 
he had found 1,400 cases of windfall 
profits—cases in which corporations that 
built or invested in Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration rental housing got mort- 
gages for more than the actual cost of 
building. 

McKenna even went beyond the al- 
ready publicized windfalls and fleecing 
of householders on home improvement 
loans. He listed other questionable 
practices on multifamily housing, and 
even on single-family houses built for 
sale. But the windfall cases under the 
now defunct Sec. 608 (providing for 
loans on emergency rental projects) still 
topped his list. 
¢ Recovery Test—An initial test of 
FHA’s ability to recover windfall profits 
has just got under way. FHA directed 
Sidney Sarner, president of Linwood 
Park, Inc., of Fort Lee, N. J., to call a 
meeting of preferred stockholders to 
oust the present corporate directors and 
elect new ones chosen by FHA. 

Sarner refused, and FHA acted on its 
right to call the meeting itself—setting 
the date for next Wednesday in Hack- 
ensack, N. J. The corporation then 
sought an injunction. 
¢ Blame—McKenna centered __shis 
charges of malfeasance in the windfall 
cases on Clyde L. Powell, former as- 
sistant commissioner in charge of rental 
housing. Powell has countered with 
a denial that there is any evidence that 
he got money in connection with any 
official act. 
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Seagoing Liquefied Gas 


A new U.S. process may bring Mid-East fuel to London. 
It's definitely in the works for supplying Chicago stockyards 


from the Gulf area. 


A deal for use of a newly developed 
American process to supply London 
with cheap liquefied natural gas from 
the Middle East got as far as the feel- 
ing-out stage this week. A three-man 
British group, operating “with the bless- 
ing of the British government,” met in 
Chicago with W. L. Morrison, who de- 
veloped the new method (BW —May 
15’54,p146) and is preparing to use it 
to haul liquefied natural gas from the 
Gulf Coast to the Chicago stockyards. 

What sort of a deal might be worked 
out—a licensing arrangement, possibly a 
syndicate—is still uncertain. But the 
Britishers show great interest in the 
liquefaction process, the special barges 
that Morrison has had built to haul the 
stuff, and other features of his project. 
¢ Survey—The British mission came to 
the U.S. last week and plans an ex- 
tended survey tour. It includes L. J. 
Clark of the North Thames Gas Board, 
which is a part of the setup that cur- 
rently supplies London with gas manu- 
factured from coal. His two companions 
are Andrew Morrison and D. Holmes, 
private industrial engineers. Among 
other things, they will look into use of 
underground storage facilities, and 
study U.S. gas operations at several 
points. 

The group talked in Washington 
with Carl Flesher of the International 
Bank, who has done independent re- 
search on the feasibility of moving gas 
by tanker—again with the idea of get- 
ting Middle East gas to London. He 
thinks London could get gas this way 
for about half what it pavs for the 
manufactured product. 

You can see why London is interested 
in the idea when you take a look at the 
tremendous quantities of natural gas 
that the oil producing areas of the Mid- 
dle East are flaring because there’s no 
market for it after it comes up with the 
oil. The amount is put at some 500- 
million cu. ft. per dav. 
¢ In the Works—In the U.S., many gas 
producers are also studving the feasibil- 
ity of moving liquefied natural gas by 
barge or pipeline. 

Morrison, a Chicago engineer, al- 
ready has his setup under wav for 
hauling the liquefied gas up the Illinois 
and Mississippi Rivers to the Union 
stockyards in Chicago. He has had 
storage barges constructed by the In- 
galls Shipbuilding Corp. at Pascagoula, 
Miss., to do the hauling. 

The method is this: Gas from pro- 
ducing fields in the Gulf Coast area is 


liquehed and loaded on the barges in 
insulated tanks (balsa wood is 
used inside for insulation). Then it’s 
moved up the rivers at atmospheric 
pressure, at —258F. 

In Chicago, the gas will be vaporized 
and used for power generation. The 
tremendous amount of refrigeration ob- 
tained in the vaporization process will 
be used in chilling and cold storage of 
meat. Use of the gas as a refrigerant 
is expected to bring in an additional 
5¢ per 1,000 cu. ft. beyond what it 
brings as a fuel. 
¢ Cost-Cutting—Morrison and his asso- 
ciates believe that the cost of barges, 
towboats, and liquefaction, though 
substantial, will be well below that of 
pipeline transportation. They point to 
some of the corners that can be cut. 
On the northward trip, the towboats 
can operate, they say, largely from the 
small amount of natural gas evaporating 
from the storage tanks. For the return 
trip, some of the liquefied gas will be 
kept in the tanks to provide fuel. 

Under present plans, the barges, op- 
erating in teams of two, would be able 
to deliver some 18-million cu. ft. of 
gas per day in Chicago. Morrison looks 
for a growing market for the gas as a 
refrigerant in frozen food plants and 
meat packing houses. 

Morrison sees a barge transport svs- 

tem as more adaptable than a pipeline— 
it’s not anchored to any particular re- 
gion of gas supply nor to any one mar- 
keting region, and it can supply areas 
where demand for gas isn’t big enough 
to justify a pipeline. Careful attention, 
he says, has been given to making this 
method of transporting liquefied gas 
completely safe. 
e Land and Sea—Tanker transport has 
a big part in the plans proposed by 
Flesher of the World Bank for bring- 
ing Middle East gas to London. He 
has one plan for a pipeline from Ku- 
wait through Saudi Arabia to the Red 
Sea below the Suez Canal, with tankers 
taking over at that point. An alternate 
plan, requiring a smaller investment, 
would use tankers all the way. 

Flesher figures about 100-million of 
the available 500-million cu. ft. per 
day would go to run liquefaction plants 
and ships, leaving about 400-million to 
be supplied to London or other points. 
Either of his plans, he figures, would 
lay down gas in London at a price 
around 50¢ per 1,000 cu. ft. That would 
be about half the cost of the manufac- 
tured gas that London now uses. 


steel 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Claims that cigarettes are not harmful 
or that they are not irritating have been 
hit by the Federal ‘Trade Commission. 
In its harshest move so far against to- 
bacco industry advertising, FTC has 
demanded voluntary compliance with 
a new and strict set of rules banning 
such claims. The commission has in- 
vited the industry to state its side be- 
fore the rules are put into effect. 
- 
Natural gas rate freeze will be recon- 
sidered by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. ‘The commission will hear argu. 
ments next week by the independent 
producers protesting the order freezing 
their rates at the July 7 level (BW— 
Aug.21°54,p29). Meanwhile, FPC re 
fused to suspend the order. 
® 


Container Corp. of America spread out 
some more when it picked up 32% of 
the common stock of Mengei Co.—190,- 
000 shares. Mengel is becoming known 
as a furniture maker, but 40% of its 
business is still in corrugated boxes, 
Container Corp. directors are consider 
ing merging the companies (BW —Aug. 


28°54,p49 





White Motor Co. is suing International 
Harvester, charging infringement of its 
five patents on forward-tilting cabs for 
motor trucks. The suit, filed in an 
Illinois federal court, is similar to one 
brought by White last year against Dr 
amond T. Motor Car Co. White wants 
an injunction and damages. 
& 

It is hay: $500,000 apiece has been al- 
lotted to Missouri and Kansas by the 
Agriculture Dept. for emergency relief 
of drought-stricken farmers. The funds 


How much will an OBA cut your costs? will be used to bring in desperately 


At the push of a button, three Osborn Mastero 
Wheel Brushes remove burrs and blend surface 
junctures of aluminum parts. Quality is UP... 
costs are DOWN 74%. 





needed hay 
& 
Mail-carrying railroads have protested 


ERE, push-button brushing has increased burr-removal 
to the Civil Aeronautics Board against 


speed from 360 parts per hour to 1400. Cost is cut 74%. the Post Office plan to fly first class 
It’s typical of production improvements in plants everywhere, mail at the regular 3¢ rate. Thev say 
resulting from an Osborn Brushing Analysis. that expansion of the test program 


could force them to abandon some pas- 
senger trains. Meanwhile, eight major 


Your nearby Osborn Brushing Specialist will gladly make an 


OBA in your plant. His unbiased study of cleaning, finishing and airlines have urged the Post Office to 
burr-removal operations with a written report and recommenda- adopt a new method of figuring rates. 
tions may show you how to make important gains toward higher Cost to the PO: $2.7-million a vear. 


quality and lower costs. No obligation, of course. Call or write - . 
Color TV costs started down this week 


The Osborn Manufacturi , Dept. A-46 7 Pye. 

Av Ch ag td ee Se 5 3908 Saniten when RCA introduced its new 21-1. 
PS Se ae ve tube. The new big color tubes will be 

sold to the trade at around $175 (about 


e the same as earlier 15-in. tubes); RCA’s 

: own sets will retail between $800 and 

turd $900, though the company hopes to 
get them down to $500 eventually. A 


one-third cut in the circuitry made pos- 


TO HELP YOU DISCOVER HIGHER QUALITY AND LOWER COSTS WITH POWER BRUSHING sible the lower price. NIV 
UTO 
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v relief A NEW 3-WAY MARKETING SERVICE 


e funds 


perately THAT HELPS YOU ACQUIRE NEW MACHINE TOOLS 


a Jones & Lamson’s new 3-Way Marketing Service permits you to see ahead... and 
agi 

st class ‘ we ° ‘ ‘ 
ae plan ahead . .. without sticking your neck out. This new service offers you a choice 
rogram ; . . 

me pas- of 3 sound methods by which you can obtain new machine tools on terms best 
t major ; ea ; é 

fice to suited to your own individual requirements. The three methods: outright purchase; 
g rates. 

a year. “pay-from-productivity” on a 1-to-5 year basis, at interest rates as low as 314%*; or 
o any of 4 variations of a truly flexible lease plan. eeshiten ead 
will be 

(about 

RCA’s 

00 and JONES & LAMSON MACHINE CO. 
re ; 503 Clinton St., Springfield, Vermont, U.S. A. 
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WIVERSAL TURRET LATHES + FAY AUTOMATIC LATHES + AUTOMATIC DOUBLE-END MILLING & CENTERING MACHINES 
WTOMATIC THREAD & FORM GRINDERS - OPTICAL COMPARATORS + AUTOMATIC OPENING THREADING DIES & CHASERS 
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7 Salesman Sam, insurance man, who travels quite a lot, 

@ says, “When I need a place to stay, I like to pick my 
spot. And when I can, it’s Statler—so imagine my de- 
light to find there’s one in Hartford now where I can 
spend the night! 
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2 “Now, Hartford is my home-base town—I go there now 

e and then. I'll see that grand new Statler when I visit 
there again. I hear it’s super-modern. (Statler always 
does things well.) And completely air-conditioned—a 
most comfortable hotel! 











3 ‘**The rooms are all outside, I hear—and large and fresh 

e and clean, with all the little extras that the Statler 
guest rooms mean. I know the baths will gleam and 
shine—the Statler baths all do, with great, soft snowy 
towels and lots of good hot water, too. 














abu 


“The food? Well, Statler’s famous for the super-scrump- 
4, tious meal—each dish prepared by recipes kept under 
lock and seal. They’re all the same in each hotel, and 

have been all along. The prices, too, are more than 


fair, so how can you go wrong? 





5. “Sing a song of nine hotels, each in the city’s heart! 

e (For in the heart of Hartford now, the ninth’s about 
to start.) For all-around convenience, folks, it really 
does sound great! Another brand-new Statler! Golly! 
I can hardly wait!” 





OPENING MID-SEPTEMBER ANOTHER GREAT 
NEW STATLER—IN HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 





STATLER 
HOTELS 
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STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK « BOSTON «+ BUFFALO « DETROIT 
CLEVELAND «+ ST. LOUIS *« WASHINGTON «+ LOS ANGELES 
Any Statler will be glad to make a reservation for you at 
any other Statler. Reservations confirmed the same day. 
HARTFORD (Opening summer, 1954) ¢ DALLAS (Opening tall, 1955) 
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ASHINGTON OUTLOOK 


"WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
SEPT. 18, 1954 


Look beyond the new budget totals (page 25) to the implications: 


No early war is expected, despite what’s happening around Formosa. 
The big cut for fiscal 1955 is in national security—some $3-billion below the 
estimates made last January, $4.3-billion under fiscal 1954, and $8.4-billion 
under 1953’s Korean peak. The war expectation must be rated “low.” 


Business here at home is expected to be good. Eisenhower was confi- 
dent enough of that to go ahead with new cuts in spending. When you 
balance out the cuts against budget increases, you come up with a net 
slide-off from the January estimates for 1955. It amounts to some $1.6- 
billion. Most of the extra spending scheduled for nonmilitary activities 
comes about automatically through the operation of economic props—price 
supports, home financing, and the like. 


ey eae 


The Democratic attack on the budget hits these two points: Eisenhower 
is taking chances on war (cutting defense in the face of threats) and on 
trouble at home (a new business downturn resulting from the extra spending 
cuts). These are the big things the politicians will hammer. But there are 
other aspects of the budget revision you should have in mind as you make 
business plans. 


There’s a retreat on the budget-balancing front. The deficit forecast 
has been upped, from $2.9-billion in January to $4.7-billion. Avoiding this 
would have meant bigger spending cuts than those Eisenhower accepted. 
The Administration, while economy-minded, weighs the business impact. 


A new request for a higher debt ceiling is probable. The debt ceiling, 
now $281-billion, drops back to $275-billion June 30, the end of this fiscal 
year. The debt then will be $274.5-billion, and no one now expects a budget 
balance next year, fiscal 1956. 


Reason for the decline in revenue is played down. The estimates slid 
$3.3-billion since January. The budget revision explains $1.1-billion as 
the excise cut that Congress voted over Administration objections. The 
other $2.2-billion, not explained, results from the business slide. 


—oe— 


There’s some economic propping in the new budget, which counteracts 
the big cuts, confined to defense and related items. 


Home mortgage money will be kept easy. The government’s market 
for mortgages may pour out $500-million-plus over January estimates. 


Farm price supports will add another half-billion—above-market loans 
made to wheat, cotton, corn growers, etc., to store surpluses. 


And more dollars are going out for other things—Export-Import Bank 
loans (boosts to foreign trade), Commerce Dept. services, payments under 
Social Security, etc. Rises total nearly $2.4-billion. 


New rules for defense contract renegotiation will be issued soon. The 
Renegotiation Board is working them up now, based on the new renegotia- 
tion law. More small contracts will be exempted. So will more so-called 
shelf items, standard products, which are carried in stock. 


A policy shift on offshore procurement is indicated. When EDC was 
the big aim in Europe, the U.S. poured lots of money into plants, with the 
idea of building up military production of the allies. 
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The arms idea simply isn’t working out. Even ammunition projects are 
far behind what can be done in the U.S. And plane production abroad is 
in much worse shape. Europe hasn’t developed mass output techniques. 


Fresh studies are being made abroad. When the reports are all in, you 
may get recommendations for a complete revamping of U.S. buying plans. 
The idea with most support is that the components be produced in the U.S., 
with the foreign operations limited to assembly and repairs. 

— 8. 


The big split within the CIO is about to be highlighted again. 


The United Steelworkers hold their convention next week. The test 
is between USW Pres. McDonald and CIO Pres. Reuther. McDonald doesn’t 
like Reuther, so threatens to pull the Steelworkers out of CIO. He might 
move to repudiate the constitutional provision that makes USW a part of 
CIO. He won’t pull out at this time. But his threat to “take a walk” will 
weaken Reuther’s CIO leadership. 

Labor policy still is a point of friction within the Administration. 
Labor Secy. Mitchell is regarded as Eisenhower’s top adviser on labor. But 
his views constantly run into opposition from Commerce Dept. officials who 
would give states a bigger role in labor-management relations at the expense 
of federal jurisdiction. It’s a situation that may bring a blast from the AFL’s 
Los Angeles convention. 


—o-— 


The Supreme Court reconvenes Oct. 4. There are 340 cases already 
on the regular docket, many of them important to business. 


You may get a new decision on so-called fair trade laws, under which 


manufacturers set retail prices of trademark goods. The case involves New 
York and New Jersey laws and comes up at a time when the fight between 
fair traders and discount houses is hot. 


Other big questions: Do boxing and the legitimate theater come under 
the antitrust laws? Are state overloading penalties applicable to interstate 
truckers certified by the ICC? Can public bodies condemn land for later 
resale to private interests for urban redevelopment? 


Note the new campaign gimmicks showing up, competing with the old 
baby-kissing, hand-shaking technique for the voter’s favor. 


On the Democratic side, candidates have a new manual on the right 
and wrong way to put on a TV show or radio broadcast. It also gives hints 
on the most effective advertising, whether in papers or on billboards. The 
Americans for Democratic Action has a book out—speeches and articles by 
liberal Democrats. 

On the Republican side, the campaign kit includes learned discourses 


on all issues, from taxes to foreign policy, for the eggheads. The same points 
are made via the comic book approach for those who want it light. 


Segregation candidates won in Georgia—the old Talmadge faction, 
which opposed the more moderate, regular Democrats. 

A test is ahead in South Carolina. Ex-Governor J. Strom Thurmond, 
the states rights contender for the presidency in 1948 is a write-in candidate 
against Edgar Brown, supported by the Democratic National Committee, 
for the Maybank Senate seat. 

Maine was a surprise. The GOP had figured on another clean sweep. The 


Democrats give the results a national interpretation. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Sept. 18, 1954, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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PHONHUDOGRAPH III 


MODERN DICTATION EQUIPMENT 


Puoil RUOOGRAPH 


Gray “Pushbutton Dictation” with new 
premium features, at much lower cost! Rev- 
olutionizes paperwork throughout your organ- 
ization, with tremendous savings. Call your 
Audograph dealer for a demonstration today. 
THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONN. 











STAINLESS 


Cteel 


High quality stainless sheet 
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and strip steel .. . for the product 
you make today and the 


product you plan for tomorrow. 
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McLouty Stee. Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of Stainless and Carbon Steels 
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Electric power men are among the 
most cost-conscious in industry. By 
using more and more efficient plants, 
they have been able to hold and some- 
times even to cut the cost of elec- 
tricity during a period in which the cost 
of living has more than doubled. Utili- 
ties are proud of this fact. With some, 
it has become an obsession. 

It is this search for greater efficiency 
that has taken the industry up the 
steps of higher pressure shown in the 
chart above. One of the fundamental 
principles of thermodynamics is that 
the higher the temperature of the 
source of energy and the lower the tem- 
perature of the region to which you 
reject waste energy, the more work you 
get out of a given amount of energy. 
But when steam gets hotter, the pres- 
sure goes up and you have to build 
stronger equipment. 

Now, after a period in which metals 
have held steam pressures and tem- 
peratures on a plateau, the engineers 
are about to make another huge jump. 
The industry is watching two camps of 
engineers who are readying equipment 
for the move. It will probably be sev- 
eral years before the full commercial 
significance of their work can be de- 
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termined. But here’s what’s happen- 
ing right now: 

¢ Philadelphia Electric Co. is plan- 
ning to build what it calls “the world’s 
most efficient power station.” It will 
use a 275,000-kw. turbine generator 
unit, the largest single-shaft machine 
ever ordered. It will operate on steam 
at 5,000 psi. and 1,200F, the highest 
temperature and pressure ever projected. 
The turbine generator unit will be built 
by Westinghouse Electric Corp., the 
steam generator by Combustion En- 
gineering, Inc. 

¢ Ohio Power Co., one of the 
principal companies in the American 
Gas & Electric System, is building the 
first commercial unit to operate at these 
extreme pressures. It’s a smaller unit 
than the one for Philadelphia. It will 
use a 125,000-kw. machine and oper- 
ate at 4,500 psi. and 1,150F. General 
Electric Co. is building the turbine 
generator; Babcock & Wilcox Co., the 
steam generator; and De Laval Steam 
Turbine Co., the boiler feed. The plant 
is expected to start operations during 
the first part of 1956. 
¢ Pioneers—These superpressure plants 
will probably not have rivals for a long 
while. The rest of the industry will 
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Cheaper Steam Power 


watch for results before any more are or- 
dered. Although the theory of such 
plants has been well known for many 
years, a lot of things can come up when 
you try to put theory into commercial 
operation. The builders will have to use 
special new alloys to withstand the 
high heat and high pressure—and using 
new materials even at normal tempera- 
tures and pressures can be tricky. 

¢ Impetus—There are several reasons 
why the jump is being taken at this 
time. The rising cost of fuel is perhaps 
even more important than the avail- 
ability of the new alloys. That’s because 
the fuel that is burned in a power sta- 
tion accounts for about 80% of its total 
operating costs. Fuel for a good sized 
boiler for just one year can run pretty 
close to the cost of the boiler itself. A 
saving of even 1% when you are burn- 
ing 500,000 tons of coal a year mounts 
up to a sizable sum. 

The new Philadelphia plant will burn 
somewhere between 4 Ib. and 7 Ib. of 
coal for each kilowatt hour of electricity 
produced, depending on the type of 
coal used. The national average now 
runs about 0.9 Ib. per kwh. 

The initial cost of the plant required 
for this efficiency is not out of line; 
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When youre looking 





the Philadelphia plant will cost about 
money, but when you break it down 
f . to kilowatt cost, the usual measure, it 
Or ro | ry iaterial idatche isn’t. It will cost about $164 per kw. 
to $190 per kw 
¢ Limit—Size is an important factor 
in these superpressure plants. To use 
—>,4 | = EM ES fectively, you need a really big unit. 
lei The Ohio Power Co. job is considered 
the smallest practical size. The next 
question becomes: How big should your 
The limits on size at the moment 
seem to be more economic than tech 
nological. A utility doesn’t like to put 
are bound to be downtimes when me 
chines are out for inspection. A big unit 
represents a big chunk of capacity and 
Some utilities work with a rule of 
thumb that says no one unit should 
hold more than 10% of capacity. To 
kw. under this rule, you'd have to be 
supplying 2-million kw. to customers. 
But the steady rise of electric power 
slice larger 
The 275,000-kw. machine for Phila 
delphia is now the largest on order. If 


$45-million. That sounds like a lot of 
Postwar plants have been running $160 
resists , TEMPERATURE 

very high pressures and temperatures ef- 
unit get? 

too many eggs in one turbine. There 
it can’t stay out of service very long. 
use a turbine generator of say 200,000 
consumption keeps making the 10% 
used to produce current for home con 
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sumption only, this boiler-turbine com 

bination could supply the electrical 

needs of over 3-million people. Other 

machines of 250,000 kw. and 260,000 

kw. are also on order, and even bigger 

e units are under consideration. Sup 

Mm Ica Tq pliers have talked about compound 
is basic i units of 500.000 kw. 

e e Fabulous—On the _ technical side, 


eS . . 
some postwar units already in operation 


are pretty fabulous. In some, 14-mil 
lion Ib. of steam pass through the tur 
bine each hour. It expands to a volume 
















At below zero, or extremely high temperatures, MICARTA retains the prop- 


erties that make it one of industry’ i ials. ists c - ; ws 

try’s most versatile materials It resists compres 2,600 times its original form in the 
sion and impact. It withstands vibration and muffles noise. It repels moisture fraction of a second, blasts through the 
... fights corrosion. It is an excellent insulator. How can this lightweight, turbine at about 12 times the velocity 
easily fabricated material help you? Use the coupon for the complete story. of a hurricane. In a snap of the fingers, 


J-06583 steam is cooled from 1,100F to 80F. 
On the big new Philadelphia ma- 
chine, the top speed on some of the 
larger turbine blades will reach 1,070 
mph., well over the speed of sound. 
rhere’ll be a centrifugal pull of more 
than 50 tons on each such blade. 
e Intricate—In the biggest units now 
operating, water is heated in a boiler 
and released through a valve into the 








Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Trafford, Pa, turbine. At this point the relationship 
Micarta's Unique Properties MICARTA Division, Attention: L. A. Pedley between pressure and temperature is 
are serving every industry in Sir: (Please check one) important; one doesn’t mean very much 
applications ranging from tiny (_] Please have your representative call without the other. That’s because as 
punched parts to massive steel (J Please send me complete facts the steam passes through the turbine it 


on MICARTA gives off energy through heat and pres- 


mill bearings. 
sure loss to spin the turbine. The inlet 
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©) c temperature and pressure determine 
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The startling performance of 
America’s great new fighters and 
bombers depends largely upon the 
knowledge and skill of the manufac- 
turer of their jet engine components. 
These rugged “hot parts” must be built 
to jewel-like precision and exhibit 
amazing strength under extremely 
high temperatures. 





Ryan Afterburners for Westinghouse J-46 


Ryan is a pioneer in this field, 
developing the first American jet 
engine afterburner in connection with 
the Navy’s first jet plane, also built by 
Ryan. Today, Ryan leads in the fabri- 
cation of sheet metal turbojet com- 
ponents and afterburners because of 


RYAN AERONAUTICAL COMPANY 


Factory and Home Offices, Lindbergh Field, San Diego 12, California 
Other Offices: Washington, D.C.; Dayton, Ohio; Seattle, Washington ; New York City 


RYAN-BUILT TURBOJET PARTS AND AFTERBURNER 


a unique combination of advantages: 
long experience in high temperature 
metallurgy — extensive know-how in 
forming, welding and machining 
heat-resistant alloys — the industry’s 
most modern array of high precision 
machines. Few plants anywhere have 
the necessary equipment, methods and 
know-how for this specialized work. 
With these facilities, Ryan is build- 
ing afterburners and jet engine parts 
for General Electric, Westinghouse, 
Pratt and Whitney Aircraft, Wright 
Aeronautical and others. Ryan’s $4 
million worth of modern production 
tools produce high temperature 
jet engine components used in 
North American F-86 and F-100 
Sabres, Boeing B-47 and B-52 
Jet bombers, Convair F-102 fight- 
ers, Douglas F4D Skyray fighters 
and A3D attack bombers and 
McDonnell F-101 fighters. Cur- 
rently, Ryan is building six dif- 
ferent types of afterburners. 






Pioneers in Each 





As the only maker of jet engine 
parts which also designs, builds and 
flies jet aircraft, Ryan is uniquely qual- 
ified for this exacting work. In virtu- 
ally every field of aircraft development 
and production, Ryan is better pre- 
pared to solve the complex engineering 
and fabrication problems posed by the 
high speed air age. 





Firebee Pilotless Jet Planes 
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eH R-MANNING 


= CORPORATION 
iivision of NORTON Company 


BEHR-CAT Strapping Tape is 
filament-reinforced, giving 

it tough holding strength. 

It’s easy to handle and 

sticks at a touch. Use it to 

save on shipping, packing and 
materials handling costs. 
Behr-Manning Corp., Troy, N. Y. 


In Canada: Behr-Manning (Canada) Ltd., Brantford. 


For Export: Norton Behr-Manning Overseas Inc., 
New Rochelle, N. Y., U. S.A. 


A COATED ABRASIVES 
A SHARPENING STONES 
A PRESSURE-SENSITIVE TAPES 
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water by the 
turbine blade 
condenser and 


time it reaches the last 
before passing into the 
changing entirely into 


water. If the amount of water in the 
steam that hits the last turbine blades 
is more than 12%, it can chew up 
metal. 


In conventional units, the steam that 

enters the turbine is a dry gas. The 
particles of water in it have been spun 
off in a drum called a separator. The 
separation is possible because of a dif- 
ference in density between water and 
steam. 
e The Barrier—But as the pressure in 
the boiler increases, a cubic foot of 
water weighs less and less while a cubic 
foot of steam weighs more and more. 
When the pressure reaches 3,206 psi. 
(called the critical pressure) the water 
and steam weigh the same and will not 
separate. Above this pressure water 
turns into steam without boiling. 

Theoretically a great deal has long 
been known about steam at supercritical 
pressures. Much of the knowledge 
came from a unit built by Babcock & 
Wilcox in 1930 for experimental pur- 
poses at Purdue University. But many 
refinements had to be made for com- 
mercial use. Two developments, which 
actually appeared in the early 1920s, 
have now been polished up to a point 
where engineers can tackle the critical- 
pressure barrie 

Feed water heating. It was found 
that if some of the heat was bled 
cut of the turbine and used to heat 
water returning from the condenser to 
the boiler, there was an increase in 
over-all efficiency. Additional bleedings 
of the turbine increased efficiency fur- 
ther, but at decreasing rate. The 
maximum number of feed heaters is 
now eight; Philadelphia will try nine. 

Reheat. It was also found that if you 
took away some steam from the turbine 
after it had practically completed its 
work, say a quarter of the way through, 
and passed it back to the boiler for re- 
heating, the thermal efficiency of the 
turbine could be stepped up consider- 
ably. In effect, it would reduce the 
amount of water in the steam hitting 
the last turbine blades. 

e Atoms—In discussion of electric 
power these days, atomic energy is a 
factor to consider. Are the big super- 
critical plants the last of the line? The 


equipment builders say no. From a 
long-range point of view, they say, our 
supply of fossil fuel is limited. The 


vhen we'll be as hard 
pressed for coal and oil and gas as are 
the Europeans today. But, until the 
shortage becomes much more critical 
and until the cost of an atomic power 
plant comes down (it’s now several 
times the cost of a steam plant on a 
per kilowatt basis), big units such as 
those now building will supply the bulk 
of your electric power wants. 


day will come 
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How the TREMCO MAN can help 
nance costs — 


Ph : 


~you cut sash mainte 
Most of us usually look through windows—seldom at = 
them. Yet windows are the costliest part of a building 
—and subject to recurrent maintenance expense. Sash 
maintenance is a business all its own, with its own 
vocabulary, crafts and techniques...and its own experts. 






For more than a quarter century, Tremco Man “know 
how” and economical Tremco methods have saved 





Rec. Peg F i see 
thousands of dollars in sash maintenance costs for Weathering ventilators to provide o tight, draft free 
leading industrial plants. joint at low cost. 


This is the time of year to look at windows. Looking 
at them now with your local Tremco Man can mean 
important savings. He will be glad to look at them 
with you without obligation of any kind. 


THE TREMCO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Cleveland 4, Ohio 


THE TREMCO MEG. CO. (CANADA) LTD. 


. . Rust prevention and sash restoration saves labor 
Leaside, Toronto, Ontario P 


and costly replacements. 












TREINCO 


PRODUCTS AND METHODS FOR BUILDING 





MAINTENANCE & CONSTRUCTION 





*The TREMCO MAN can help you solve problems involving ee oe eee ee ay weneet 
ROOFS PAINTING ref] SASH (| FLOORS So WATER REPELLENCE / 6 





Scrap plastics, growing step- 
child of the plastics industry, 
is getting bigger every year. 
Drums of scrap (above), re- 
claimed from fabricators, are 
first sorted for type and color. 


2 Giant blender mixes powdered scrap with pigment. One machine can handle 
up to 5,000 Ib. of scrap plastic at a crack. Plastic is then heated, goes to . . 


“a » 3 
jy 32k 2) ee ee 


4 Some oversized pieces have to be cut on machines like . . . into shipping barrels or 100 Ib. sacks. Reclaiming 
this before getting to pellet stage. Scrap is then poured... cuts cost to half that of new plastic. 
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. . » extruder, which squeezes it out in long cables. Cables are later pulled 
3 through cooling water bath, then hardened and chopped into pellets. 


Building an Industry 
Out of Scrap Plastic 


The men at work in the pictures 
above are in a stepchild business. But 
it’s a rich stepchild, and getting richer. 
The business: scrap plastics. 

It’s parent, the richer, more glamor- 
ous plastics industry, has had scarcely a 
kind word to say about this offspring 
since it was born. One reason: The 
scrap company often takes a cut into a 
market that would otherwise belong to 
the producer of virgin plastic. 
¢ How Long?—Some of the big plastics 
producers shrug off the scrap collectors, 
say they’re not making much of a dent 
in the market and that they'll be gone 
as soon as the big producers can get 
production up high enough to meet an 
ever-growing demand. In one respect, 
that’s true: Scrap business is a drop 
in the bucket when it’s put alongside 
its booming parent. Last year, for ex- 
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ample, U.S. industry produced about 
2.6-billion Ib. of new plastic, while the 
scrap companies accounted for less than 
some 100-million Ib. 

But it is unlikely that the number of 
companies handling scrap in the U.S. 
will diminish. In 1952, there were 
23 of them—some small, some very 
large. This year, there are 35. 

And when you look at one of the big 
companies you see none of the things 
that tip off a hand-to-mouth operation. 

Take the case of H. Muehlstein & 
Co., New York. This year, Muehlstein’s 
scrap business will gross around $20- 
million. The company has six ware- 
houses across the country, where the 
plastic that comes in is sorted and re- 
claimed for future use (pictures). It 
has three laboratories that keep on 
the lookout for new uses for reclaimed 


Hs triplets! 


in Carrier Cabinet Unit Heaters 


FOR COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL AND 
INSTITUTIONAL HARD-TO-HEAT SPACES 


Carrier announces a line of Cabinet 
Unit Heaters for commercial build- 
ings, auditoriums, recreation halls, 
public schools and similar buildings 
having lobby, vestibule or special space 
heating problems. 


Here are big-capacity Cabinet Unit 
Heaters offering gently fan-propelled 
heat output. Construction, operating 
and control features are many. Effi- 
cient performance and long life are 
Carrier-assured. 


Carrier Cabinet Unit Heaters are de- 
signed for ceiling-mounted, wall-hung, 
inverted wall-hung, exposed or semi- 
recessed floor installation. For full in- 
formation, write to Carrier Corporation. 
Syracuse, New York. 


AIR CONDITIONING 
REFRIGERATION 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING 
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plastic. The company employs about 
200 people. 

¢ Sources—Here’s how the scrap com- : ics 
pany fits into the industry sities. Most AZOGRAPH 
ot its scrap comes from companies that 
mold and fabricate plastic products; 
it’s the equivalent of what the steel in- 
dustry calls plant scrap. The scrap is not 
just old used bits of plastic—so much so 
that the reclaimers hate the very word 
“scrap,” and are trying to drive it clear 
out of their industry. 

The plant scrap gets into circulation 
this way. Say a company is making 
plastic radio cabinets. After it had run 
off several hundred thousand, it will 
have a batch of scrap on its hands. It 
paid some 30¢ a pound for the stuff 


when it was new. It doesn’t want to \N : LE 


White Collar Girls Stay Clean 


throw it away, just because it is scrap. 
In comes Muehlstein, which pays a 
few cents a pound for the scrap, carts 
it off to one of its warehouses. Here, , 
it is sorted by type and color, and ) 
reclaimed. 
¢ Process—The reclaiming steps are 
performed by three machines. A grind- 
ing machine breaks the plastic into 
powder. Then the powder is sent to a 
giant blender that mixes the powder 
with pigment. One blender can han- 
dle 5,000 Ib. at a crack. 
From the blender, the mix goes into 
a hopper where it is heated, and sent 
to a big extruder. It comes out in long, 
spaghetti-like strings. These are pulled 
through a water bath that cools them 
and makes them hard. Then the strings 
are chopped up into tiny pellets and 


Y 
packed in cartons or 100 Ib. sacks. y. bo, © 
¢ Spoilage—Throughout the process, 5 / 
the reclaimer has to be careful of con- eae 


tamination. If one of his inspectors 
back at the initial stage slips up and 
lets a couple of unrelated plastics get 
mixed together, he is apt to wind up 
with a batch that cannot be sold. 
That’s because such a mix is likely to 


peel apart once it has been fabricated. oe 
Muehlstein gets around this by mak- J 
ing chemical tests on each new ship- om, : ° 
ment. If the tests show contamination, | 2 
a 


Handwriting Finds A New Place 
in Business—in Schools 


the shipment is rejected, sent back to 
the plant where it was bought. i. 
¢ The Uses—The company that buys 
those 100 Ib. sacks of reclaimed plas- 
tics from somebody like Muehlstein 


can’t expect to use them for every prod- 
uct in its line. For one reason, the re- 
claimer can’t produce pellets in the 
wide range of colors that the new plas- 


tic producer can. 

If the molder wants to produce, say, 
toy automobiles in a particular shade A. B. DICK COMPANY 
of red, he’s probably going to have to 
go to someone other than the reclaimer. 

But if he’s making toys or novelties 
and isn’t particularly fussy about the 
colors he has to pick from, chances are 
he will pick up his raw materials from 
a reclaimer. NAME 
The plastic will cost him less than 


wie RS 


POSITION 


ORGANIZATION 
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Here is a striking example of Teletalk’s ability to get 
things done instantly—and to speed business by ending 
waste of time and steps: 

In a large Eastern Stock Exchange," a battery of 
more than 50 Teletalk units located in brokers’ offices 
is connected with a central station on the Exchange 
floor. Through this unique hookup, brokers receive im- 
portant announcements, transaction reports, hourly 
averages and other data, direct from the Exchange 
floor, within seconds after each hour’s trading! Brokers 
who use this Teletalk system hail it as a marvel of 
time-saving efficiency. 


ysl 


2 t HOW ABOUT TELETALK 





~~ IN YOUR BUSINESS? (@)22&t 
ag Ud 7K 


— 


No business is too small, too large or too “‘different”’ 
to benefit from the time-and-steps savings given by 
Teletalk—the world’s standard of quality intercom- 
munication. Let your local dealer (see Yellow Pages) 
show you the wide range of models and recommend 
the most economical installation for your needs. 

"Write for booklet, “Costs Drop.”” 


WEBSTER V7) ELECTRIC 

RACINE [Rea WISCONSIN 
“Where Quality Is o Responsibility ond Fair Deoling en Obligation” 
WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, RACINE, WISCONSIN - EST. 1909 
in Conode: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ld, M 
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it would if he were buying new stuff. 
A pound of reclaimed polystyrene, for 
example, will cost him about 15¢. If 
he were to buy it new, it would cost 
about 32¢. 

He knows that he is not getting the 
same quality plastic. And if he is mak- 
ing something fancy, like refrigerator 
cabinets Or sports car bodies, he won't 
bother with a reclaimed raw material. 

But if he is making plastic pipe or 
toys—semething that costs little more 
than the raw material itself—he is a 
likely customer for the scrap company, 
Indeed, if he could not use reclaimed 
plastic as his raw material, such a pro- 
ducer might find it more economical 
to use a nonplastic material for his 
product. 
¢ The Name—The scrap companies dis- 
like the word “‘scrap” itself because it 
connotes used materials—plastics that 
have been discarded, collected, and 
melted down. 

Reclaimed plastics, of course, are not 
products of the junk man. A company 
like Muehlstein won’t buy such stuff, 
because it doesn’t know what it’s get- 
ting. Throwing some undefined chemi- 
cals into a tub of reclaimed plastic 
could ruin the whole batch. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Kennametal, Inc., Latrobe, Pa., thinks 
it has the key to the jet engine of to- 
morrow. It’s a power plant—more than 
twice as powerful as any now flying— 
that can operate at temperatures up to 
1,900F, about 300F higher than con- 
ventional engines. It was built to dem- 
onstrate the heat-resistance of the com- 
pany’s super-alloy, Kentanium (BW— 
Sep.20’52,p66). 

e 
Expanding and moving: General Elec- 
tric Co. is looking over Goodall-San- 
ford’s textile plant in Sanford, Me., 
which is up for sale. GE wants to make 
more room at its Lynn (Mass.) River 
Works plant. If it buys in Maine, the 
company is expected to move its recti- 
fier and lighting divisions out of Lynn. 

. 
Self-generating forest: Union Bag & 
Paper Corp., New York, is carrying on 
a long-range project in Georgia to 
boost the yield of its timberlands. In 
time, it hopes to get twice as much 
lumber per acre. One fact is known 
already: When the best trees are re- 
moved, the forests are reseeded by cull 
trees—the small ones that aren’t worth 
cutting. 

ca 
Steel mill for New England: A small 
mill, more modest than recent rumors 
would have it, seems assured for Bridge- 
port, Conn. It is expected to cost $30- 
million, to begin operation in 1957. 
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IT’S TIME TO CALL 


FOR 


IMPROVEMENT 


You'll soon be able to dial a long distance call from coast-to- 
coast — another of the constant improvements of our modern age. 
Plug-in appliances now simplify household work. New machines 
speed production. Automobiles and essential trucks are designed 
for swift, safe, sure transportation. 

It’s a shame our roads haven't kept pace with the advance of 
science and industry. This morning some people drank cream- 
less coffee because the milkman was caught in a traffic snarl. 
Others were late at the office again because the bus had to crawl 
along narrow Main Street. Some left their cars at home because 
they dreaded today’s death-trap traffic. 

Many of our roads are antiquated — cannot accommodate the 
traffic. They were built years ago for 20,000,000 vehicles. Today, 
almost three times as many cars and essential trucks must use 
them. 

It’s high time we get improved roads. Our taxes are paying for 
them. Join the call to bring our streets and highways up-to-date 
. » » “Good roads are everybody’s business.” 


MEMBER OF 


The American Trucking Industry 
(esenoATION J THE A.T.A. FOUNDATION, INC. 


Advertisement sponsored by TRAILMOBILE inc. 


Trailer Sales and Service from Coast-to-Coast in the United States and Canada 











If line has to speed up 10%, 
should this girl do more of the 
same or something different? 


Are the five jobs performed 
by this girl more tiring than 
the seven performed by her neighbor? 














This girl has less work than her 
neighbor. What else can she do? 


If you have to cut back, how 
can you double up the work? 


If this component is simplified, 
which worker will have more 
idle time? 





or the Answers, Try Mathematics 


Ever since 1776 when Eli Whitney 
began manufacturing muskets on an as- 
sembly line, American management has 
been trying to find ways to make his 
production-line technique more efh- 
cient. The latest twist is called assem- 
bly-line balance, and it is achieved by 
using a lot of high-power mathematics. 

The balancing procedure was worked 
out by engineer M. E. Salveson at Gen- 
eral Electric’s Appliance Park in Louis- 
ville, Ky. ‘The onginal study was made 
on a major appliance, and the thousands 
of computations that were made, are for 
use only on it. But the theory can be 
used, and has been, in balancing assem- 
bly lines for other appliances and prob- 
ably can be extended to all commodi- 
ties. 

Salveson’s preliminary results, now 
making the rounds in mathematical cir- 
cles, will probably come in for a lot of 
rehashing at technical society meetings 
this winter. The math is strictly for 
the whizzes, preferably those with an 
clectronic computer handy. But the as- 
sumptions and approach are straight- 
forward. 

If the theory catches management’s 
fancy, it’s conceivable that a flock of 
special consultants will spring up to 
perform the elaborate computations. 
¢ Human Failings—The problem that 
Salveson it trying to solve mathemati- 
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cally is extremely difficult because the 
human factor is always present. In an 
assembly line, the conveyor moves along 
at a steady rate. Various parts and sub- 
assemblies are put together to form the 
finished product in a progression of 
steps. Workers along the line have to 
perform their jobs in a specific length of 
time so that they will be ready to start 
on the next item when the conveyor 
brings it along. 

If all the operations required the 
same amount of skill and took exactly 
the same time to perform, the problem 
of line balance would be trivial. How- 
ever, the operations vary tremendously. 
Each station in the line has to be as- 
signed a combination of jobs so that 
the sum of the times required to carry 
them out is approximately the same as 
that of the dozens or hundreds of other 
stations along the line. 

This is where the human element is 
strong. In computing the times, you 
have to take into account such things 
as walking time and worker fatigue. The 
speed with which an operator finishes 
his jobs determines the time cycle, or 
the time spacing, between products he 
can work on. If the jobs in one station 
can be finished more quickly than those 
in another, there’s obviously some idle 
time in the first station. 
¢ Cost Problem—This idle time be- 


comes a serious cost problem, particu- 
larly when there’s a change in produc- 
tion schedules. ‘Take some simple ex- 
amples. If you need to step up produc- 
tion on a particular line, how do you 
redistribute assembly operations over 
more people to get a faster time cycle 
and hence more production? In a pe- 
riod of recession, how do you redis- 
tribute the work to use fewer workers on 
a longer time cycle? If you redesign 
some of the components and change 
their assembly time, how do you re- 
adjust the time cycle? 

Salveson’s equations and charts, in 
seeking to find answers to these almost 
universal problems, put a great deal of 
emphasis on two practical considera- 
tions: precedence and mathematical 
discreetness. 

Precedence. In assembling a product, 
there is usually some specified sequence, 
or if it’s a large item a set of sequences, 
that provides a starting point in solving 
the problem. For example, you can’t 
assign one station the job of tightening 
some nuts unless you've previously as- 
signed the task of inserting the bolts to 
another station. 

But there are a number of jobs for 
which sequence or precedence is not so 
critical. A name plate, for example, can 
be attached any time after the housing 
is put in place up to the time the 
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SAFETY FIRST that Lasts! 


They’re Wheeling Expanded Metal... walkways 
and stair treads...and that means they’re strong, 
they’re light, they’re safe! What’s more, they 
stay safe! For their skidproof open diamond 
pattern allows dirt, water, and dust to pass 
through; never accumulate. 


Wheeling ExM is equally ideal for grilles, 
bins, partitions, for 1,001 uses, wherever you 


oy \/ \/ \/ want the strength of solid steel you can see 
i through! Write today for more details. 
Photo: Cedarapids Bituminous Mixing Plant by 
‘ \ Iowa Manufacturing Company. 
; ; ? 6 * Atlanta Chicago Houston Minneapolis Philadelphia 
Boston Columbus Kansas City New Orleans Richmond } 
Buffalo Detroit Louisville New York St. Louis 


MAADAAAAALA XKKAKAAAAAAAA 


P.S. Wheeling also manufactures Expanded Metal in a variety of heavy gauges for use in reinforcing concrete and building construction. Write for details. 


| 


A. ; vYY] 
Wry Wy 


Wheeling, West Virginia 


( WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 























No rehandling f' sTe r 
of figures . . . no : 

lost motion! Electric, 

key-driven Burroughs 
Calculator gives separate, 
instantaneous answers in 
the lower set of dials . . . and 
automatically accumulates the 
individual results for grand totals 
in the upper Memory dials. 
For a demonstration, call your 
Burroughs man or write Bur- 
roughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 





Burroughs 


Calculator 


Memory Dials 
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finished product is ready for cra \ 
careful study of precedence ma. 

up some bottlenecks in design thai, if 
changed slightly, could speed up the 
time cycle. 

Precedence also enters in where vou 
have parts that can either be assemble 
at one station or at several. You hiv 
te consider, for example, whether ; 
group of six bolts should be tightcic 
by one station or several. At one station 
there would be less time required for 
picking up and putting down the tight- 
ening tool. But other factors might de- 
cide in favor of having several stations 
perform the process. 

Discreteness. Very often there is a 
natural consecutive work relationship 
between some tasks, and they are per- 
formed most economically as an unin- 
terrupted series. This is known as dis- 
creteness. Consider the following opera- 
tion: (1) Pick up bolt; (2) pick up nut; 
(3) insert bolt in hole; (4) start nut on 
bolt; (5) pick up tightening tool; (6) 


tighten nut on bolt; (7) put aside tiglit- 
ening tool 
It’s not practical for one men to 


pick up a bolt and for another to insert 
it. Similarly, if a man picks up a bolt 
he can probably pick up a nut at the 
same time. Larger assemblv tasks o*ten 
have technical requirements that m:ke 
it uneconomical to divide them into 
short tasks arbitrarily spread over a 
number of stations. One of the bh sic 
time units to consider, therefore. is the 
minimum acceptable division of any 
manual task 

Salveson’s equations and precedence 
graphs take these factors into considera- 
tion, and thev have resulted in some 
verv closely balanced assembly lines in 
Appliance Park. They have also focus=« 
attention on some related problems « 
perhaps, spawned some of their own. 
TYhat’s why Salveson labels his work 
preliminary 

Since lines have been balanced to 
keep idle time to a minimum, the ‘abr- 
cation of subassemblies must be perfect. 
The assembly-line man has no time to 
“touch up” work that should have been 
done previously. This puts more cm- 
phasis on quality control of sub:ssem- 
blies. 

The human clement also remains a 
ticklish problem. Break-even points 
crop up everywhere. If you insure 100% 
achievement of tasks at every station 
even by slow workers, you may come 
up with a completely unrealistic time 
cevcle. On the other hand, if you arbi- 
trarily step up the time cycle, you may 
get an excessive number of partially 
completed products that have to be fin- 
ished in repair stations. 

Most of Salveson’s work has been 
‘one manually. With computers he 
expects to work out optimum balances 
in advance so weeks can be cut off 
the lead time needed for line changes. 
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‘70 0 Q” machine 


protected for 





...because Angier VPI stops rust »ithout slushing! 


Just wrap it in Angier VPI and 
crate it! It’s that easy these days to 
protect a $7000 machine for export. 

That paper you see wrapped 
around the machine gives off a va- 
por that positively prevents corro- 
sion. It costs only $5.42 — yet, see 
what it saves: 

Machines used to be oil-sprayed 
. . . @ Messy operation that covered 
everything in the shop, including 
workmen. Now, with VPI, oil-spray- 
ing is not necessary. So, packaging 
time and labor are cut 50%. What's 
more, this clean, efficient method 
eliminates a real fire hazard. 


At this low cost, you 


can’t afford less than the best! 


Once delivered, time and labor 
are saved again because there’s no 
degreasing to do. The machine ar- 
rives “‘factory-fresh”. Isn’t this a 
sales advantage for you! 

What is your preservation prob- 
lem? Angier, most experienced name 
in vapor rust preventives, can help 
you, too. You'll get unmatched serv- 
ice from our experienced engineers 
and from the Angier franchised dis- 
tributor near you. Send for facts on 
Angier VPI* Wrap and free sample. 
*®Vapor rust preventive. Angier VPI Wrap 
(2 gram) is made to conform to the govern- 


ment’s specification on volatile rust inhibitors 
—MIL P 3420, 








Exposed to humid 
tropics and salt water 
air, yet this 
VPi-wrapped machine 
was bright and clean 
upon arrival in Peru 
with no “degreasing 
to do 


Angier Corporation, Framingham 7, Mass. 


Protective papers for industrial, 
building, farm needs since 1895 


Send VPI sample & FACTS as applied to 


Machinery-Industrial, Steel in 
C] Metal Working, Farm, process « 
Office, Construction. fabricat 

Instrum 


Oo Electrical Machinery, 
Appliances, Products, 


O Fabricated Products— 
Cutlery, Hardware, etc. 


and clocks. 


Ordnance 

Equipment. 
Transportation Equip- 
ment—Aircraft, Auto, ia Others: 
Naval, Railroad, etc. 
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IN INDUSTRIAL 


GEORGIA 


Over 7,100 new firms are proving 
that it’s good business to produce 
in Georgia. It will pay you to learn 
why. We'll welcome your interest 
and inquiry. 


Industrial Memo: to all 
expansion-minded executives 


> Labor 


Higher living stand- 
ards boost the 
Georgia worker to 
high efficiency. 


> Climate 


Mild, year ‘round 
weather permits full 
production every 
day. 


P Electric Power 


Unlimited — reaches out to every community. 


> Transportation 
The vital hub of land, sea and air routes 
of the entire Southeast. 


P Sites 


A wide choice to fit 
every industrial 
need. 


P and More... ™ ; 


Abundant, soft waters—rich, natural re- 
sources—plus nearby, ever-growing markets 
for your products... 
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These two tractors are showing off 
in public for the first time. The one at 
the top is built for power, the other for 
For complete facts versatility. 
and latest figures, The powerful tractor, called the 
Write to: Dept. 2-W Twin Crawler—went to work on Wed- 
Nelson M. Shipp, Sec’y. nesday at General Motors’ Milford 
Ga. Dept. of Commerce Proving Ground, near Detroit. It is a 
100 State Capitol product of the new Euclid Div., formed 
mepere. Georgie last vear when Euclid Road Machinery 
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...Harvester's for Versatility 


Co. was merged into GM (BW—Aug. 


15°53,p56 It marks the entrv of 
F:uclid-GM into the $400-million 
crawler tractor market. 

The smaller tractor will be seen to- 
morrow in Atlantic City. It is a prod- 
uct of two companies: International 


Harvester Co., Chicago, and Drott 
Tractor Co., Milwaukee. The result is: 
¢A clamshell -shovel (picture), 
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in all America... 
NOTHING SO PRECIOUS 



















Many hours of many days, our junior citizens are either in school 
or trav eling to and from school. Many of them make the trip in buses. 
And what a precious cargo these buses carry! 


How reassuring it is, then, to know that the little passengers 
ride in sturdy steel buses. The bodies and supporting members 
of the buses often are fashioned out of Jalten—a light weight 
J&L Sheet Steel of exceptional strength. 


At school, many children nowadays spend their 
classroom hours in spacious steel-frame buildings. 
J&L Junior Beams may form the basic framework for these 
modern schools. Junior Beams are strong for their 
weight, and are adaptable to various designs. 


The safety of school children is the first 
concern of the men who build their schools 
and buses. J&L shares this responsibility 
by supplying the carefully-tested, 
high-quality steels they need. 









































How Willys Versatile Vehicles 


A fleet of 10 ‘Jeeps’ is used by Harder Extermination Serv- 
ice, Inc., Hempstead, Long Island, in its extensive insect 
control operations. ‘Our ‘Jeeps’ have helped make us the 
largest community fog operators in the world,’’ says F. 
Kenneth Harder, president. “The ‘Jeep’ is ideal for our 
purpose. It goes anywhere, through woods and brush, 


This ‘Jeep’ firefighter is helping volunteer firemen ex 
tinguish a brush fire that threatens an avocado grove near 
La Habra Heights, California. The La Habra Heights Vol- 
unteer Fire Department, supported entirely by contributions 
of property owners and with 17 firemen who serve without 
pay, has 3 ‘Jeeps’ equipped for firefighting. Millard Schnel- 
ler, chief, says: “Our groves are terraced in this rugged 
country and only the ‘Jeeps’ with their 4-wheel-drive trac 
tion and easy maneuverability can get into the areas where 
we have to go to fight fires.” 


through mud and over sandy beaches. In fact, it’s the on 
small vehicle that can go where we have to go and at the 
same time provide the power we need. It’s a most efficient 
vehicle and the upkeep is practically nil.’’ Harder also has 
several other Willys vehicles in its fleet for use in termite 
control and general extermination work. 





mow 





The on-the-road and off-the-road stamina of 
Willys 4-wheel-drive vehicles fit them for the 
toughest jobs anywhere. They do everything from 
supplying mobile power to hauling cargo... from 
delivery service to transporting personnel—all 


with savings of hours whenever time is important. 


Indeed, the records show Willys utility vehicles, 
with their “go-anywhere”’ ability, get to the job 
and get the job done when other vehicles are 


tried and found wanting. 


Regardless of what your business is, Willys util- 
ity vehicles can contribute to its efficiency and help 
cut operating costs. Investigate the advantages 
of these versatile vehicles now. 

Ki Kaiser-Willys Sales Division, 
SNR 


] Willys Motors, Inc., 
AASB 


Toledo 1, Ohio. 
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Deep underground, this ‘Jeep’ is one of 9 used for hauling bauxite, 
the mineral from which aluminum is produced, in the mine of 
Dulin Bauxite Company, Sweet Home, Arkansas, operator of 
the largest independent bauxite mine in the state. Phil Dulin, 
president says: ‘The ‘Jeeps’ give us a more efficient way for 
hauling, and they definitely cut operating costs. If ever a vehicle 
was put to a test... it’s a ‘Jeep’ underground.” Dulin also uses 
a Universal ‘Jeep’ and a 4-Wheel-Drive Willys Truck in its 
Open-pit mining operations. 
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Ray B. Bloker, director of special promotions for Trans 
World Airlines is a part-time rancher who spends his week- 
ends developing his 33-acre ranch located in the foothills 
above Glendora, California. ‘I couldn’t ranch without my 
‘Jeep’,” says Mr. Bloker. “Its versatility and many practical 
uses allow me to maintain my 33 acres of citrus and avo- 
cados at a minimum operational cost.’’ Pictured above is 
Mr. Bloker in one of his ‘Jeeps’ (he owns two) as he oper- 
ates a hydraulically-controlled combination cultivator and 
scraper in his lemon grove. 





Eutectic Welding Alloys Corporation, Flushing, New York, 
use this Willys Station Wagon to help speed deliveries of 
its products to customers throughout the world. Rene D. 
Wasserman, president of Eutectic, says: ““We use the Willys 
for quick trips to nearby airports for deliveries of welding 
rods and other small items. It helps us fill emergency orders 
quickly, and thus saves money for our customers as well as 
for ourselves.” The Willys is also used to carry visitors and 
company personnel between the airports and the plant. 
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UNIVERSAL ‘JEEP’ 2 OR 4-WHEEL-DRIVE WILLYS STATION WAGON 2 OR 4-WHEEL-DRIVE WILLYS PANEL DELIVERY 4-WHEEL-DRIVE WILLYS TRUCK 


THE WORLD’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 








RUST...CORROSION... 
CONDENSATION DRIP 
with Triple Duty 


no) rip 


The Improved Plastic 


Coating That Eliminates 


Maintenance Cost! 





Now you can remove the costly in- 
convenience of condensation, rust and 
corrosion caused by dripping from 
sweating tanks, pipes, walls, ceilings, 
air ducts and other metal installations 
... with improved NoDrip. 


NoDrip plastic coating acts immedi- 
ately to insulate and protect ...stop 
condensation drip. One application will 
prolong the normal life of metal equip- 
ment by many years, and is equally ef- 
fective when used on concrete, brick, 
plaster, tile, wood, composition materi- 
als, galvanized or painted surfaces. 


NoDrip can be applied by brush, 
trowel or spray and requires no special 
handling experience. It is self-bonding 
and no metal bands or fasteners are 
needed! 

Stop your condensation problem now! 


Write for full details and your free copy 
of the NoDrip plant data Handbook. 


™ © iortell 


COMPANY 


Technical Coatings for Home and Industry 
SINCE 1895 
Detroit, Mich. KANKAKEE, ILL. Lyndhurst, N. J. 





SEND cOoOuPON TOoOAY! 


J. W. MORTELL CO. 
| 580 Burch St., Kankakee, Ill. 


I Please send me my FREE copy of the NoDrip 
I Data Handbook. 





| Name 
| 


Ic Title 





Zone. State. 











that reaches down and picks up a load 
of loose material, then carries it off and 
dumps it. 

¢ A bulldozer. 

eA combination clamshell-bull- 
dozer that pushes through earth like a 
bulldozer, then clamps shut and lifts. 

eA skid shovel that scoops up 
loose material—much as a_ front-end 
loader does. 

To convert the unit from one opera- 
tion to another, the operator flips a 
shovel-selector lever in the cab. He can 
make the switch whether the tractor is 
in motion or standing still. 

For both companies, these new prod- 
ucts represent further expansion in the 
earth-moving field. GM’s began with 
the Euclid merger; Harvester’s, when it 
bought out Frank G. Hough Co., late 
in 1952 (BW—Nov.1’52,p33). 
¢ Separate Ways—But cach is headed 
in its own direction. GM is going 
toward the massive earth-moving jobs 
such as highway construction and open 
pit mining. Its TC-12 Twin Crawler 
weighs about 60,000 Ib., has two diesel 
engines with a total horsepower of 380. 

The TC-12 fills out the Euclid-GM 
line of earth-moving equipment, which 
was still incomplete after the merger. 

Harvester is going after small exca- 

vation jobs: A city, for example, might 
use it to convert wasteland through 
the landfill method of garbage disposal. 
Its horsepower with a Harvester TD-6 
crawler is 34—or 41 hp. if you use a 
larger, TD-9. Its weight: 9,000 Ib. to 
12,000 Ib. 
e Flexibility-GM says the Twin 
Crawler has twice the horsepower of 
tractors now in production. It has a 
fast, flexible steering system, which in- 
creases its workability. It can be steered 
by increasing or decreasing the speed 
of one engine for gradual, even change 
in direction; it can be steered by put- 
ting one engine’s transmission in neu- 
tral and applying a track brake; or rapid, 
sharp turns under full power can be 
made by putting one transmission in 
forward and the other in reverse. 

By building the tractor in two units, 
GM says it gains in a couple of ways. 
First, it can be separated for shipment 
where weight and width restrictions are 
encountered. (The TC-12 measures 
11 ft. across.) Second, the tracks main- 
tain better traction, because each half 
of the tractor maintains better ground 
contact in rough terrain. 
¢ Big Market—Drott will turn out the 
four-in-one units for Harvester in its 
Milwaukee plant. GM says that the 
Euclid Div. is taking over the Cleveland 
plant of GM’s Electro-Motive Div. to 
produce the new TC-12. That indicates 
that the company has its eye on a big 
market, because the plant contains 
480,000 sq. ft., more than the total 
area of the three plants Euclid operates 
now. 
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Auto Thermometer 


Taylor Instrument Co. has come out 
with an auto-window’ thermometer 
(above) to tip you off to hazardous driv- 
ing conditions and possible radiator 
freezeups. ‘The company thinks it is 
the first such thermometer on the mar- 
ket. 

The company says you can attach 
the thermometer yourself. It is made of 
Tenite plastic. 

Cost: $1.19 
e Source: Taylor Instrument Compa- 
nies, 95 Ames St., Rochester, N. Y. 





Aircraft Sealer 


The new sealant gun above is being 
used by Douglas Aircraft Co. for close- 
quarter work on aircraft assembly opera- 
tions. Douglas got together with Semco 
Research Inc. to develop it. Semco will 
handle manufacture and distribution. 

The gun weighs less than 17 oz., 
holds about one-third more sealing com- 
pound than equipment that weighs 
twice that much. It can be used with 
such industrial caulking compounds 
as automotive, marine, and electrical 
sealants. 

e Source: Semco Research Inc., 212 W. 
Florence Ave., Inglewood, Calif. 
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For Holes in Concrete 


This drilling machine can cut a hole 
6-in. in diameter through a foot of con- 
crete in less than 2 min. Molco Drill- 
ing Machines, Inc. says it’s the only 
such machine that can cut through 
hard aggregate and steel reinforcing bars 
without loss of drilling speed. 

It drills holes 4-in. to 6-in. in di- 
am., 18-in. deep, in one operation. 
Price: 1-hp. model: $385; 2-hp.: $485. 
¢ Source: Molco Drilling Machines, 
Inc., 1100 20th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 








* 4 
Toughened-Up Rubber 

This twisted piece of organic rubber 
has been coated with a new silicone 
gum that increases its tensile strength 
and weather resistance, and helps it to 
stand up under temperatures that range 
from as low as —70F to as high as 
400F. 

The gum has been developed by the 
Dow Corning Corp. The company calls 
it Dow Corning 410, says it is now 
available for shipment in commercial 
quantities. 

It can be blended with organic rub- 
ber, or applied as a protective coating. 
The company says that when blended 
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Railroads have 
always delivered 
the goods 


; Freight cars like these carried 
the “big” shipments in pioneer times. 
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AND THEY'RE DOING 
THE JOB BETTER ALL THE TIME 


From earliest days the railroads have han- 
dled the big, tough jobs. As America 
pushed back its frontiers, the railroads 
were there. They moved crops to market, 
hauled more and more raw materials to 
more and more manufacturing centers, 
carried an ever-widening range of finished 
products to more and more consumers. 
They helped the nation grow and thrive — 
and, today, they furnish the low-cost, 
efficient, all-round transportation without 
which you could not live as you do. 

This has been achieved by the railroads 
—in the best American tradition—by their 


own efforts and with their own money. 
Just since World War II, they have spent 
more than 9 billion dollars for new loco- 
motives and cars, for new signals and 
better terminals, for all manner of im- 
provements in plant and facilities. 

It is this kind of investment — and the 
faith in the future from which it springs 
—that enables the railroads to keep abreast 
of their job of hauling more goods more 
miles than all other forms of transportation 
put together, and to do it at a lower aver- 
age charge than any other form of general 
transportation. 


Spanning three modern flat cars, this 340,000-pound oil tank 
traveled 1,000 miles from the manufacturing plant to the refinery site. 





MERICAN RAILROADS 
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WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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Bonsborl DUST CONTROL 





PANGBORN STOPS THE DUsT HOG 


improves product quality 


for the H. E. Fletcher Co., West Chelmsford, Mass.—by making 
possible the marketing of cleaner granite products. In addition, 
Pangborn Dust Collectors guard employees’ health from dangerous 
dust, protect costly machinery, and permit the salvage of valuable 
material for resale. 


50th Anniversary 
Medallion 





62 


Whee can Pangborn do for you? 


Pangborn engineers will be glad to discuss your dust 
control needs—show you how Pangborn equipment 
can save you time, trouble, and money. For more 
information, send for Bulletin 909-A today! Write 
to: PANGBORN CORPORATION, 4200 Pangborn 
Blvd., Hagerstown, Maryland. 




















with oil-resistant rubber the gum in- 
creases the rubber’s stability after the 
oil gets very hot. 

e Source: Dow Corning Corp., Mid- 


land, Mich 


New Transformers 


A radical 
formers was 


new design in power trans- 

innounced last week by 
General Electric Co.’s Power Trans- 
former Dept The company says it 
represents the most extensive changes 
in transforme design in more than 50 
vears. 

GE savs the new development is 
the first application of gaseous insula- 
tion to high voltage power transform- 
ers. The gas is sulfur hexafluoride, a 
heavier-than-air gas developed only a 
few vears ago 
e Advantages—By using the new idea, 
GE thinks it will be able to produce 
big power transformers that are lighter, 
quieter, and safer than those used in 
power plants today. 

Two of the new designs are now on 
GE’s drawing boards. When thev’re 
completed, they will be field tested by 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
which is jointly working with GE in 
transformer development. 
¢ Rating—Present day power plant 
transformers use liquid insulation. One 
drawback here is that such a trans 
former is limited to ratings of 46.000 
volts. With gas, that rating can go 
up. The two transformers being built 
now will be rated at 69,000 volts. 

e Source: General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectadv, N. Y 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A fireproof door with wood veneer 
facings was announced this week by 
United States Plywood Corp., of New 
York. The door has been tested in 
temperatures up to 1,700F, and _ has 
been approved by Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc vertical shafts, corridors, 
and room partitions. 

* 


Stingless iodine, with the same germ 
cidal properties as ordinary iodine, has 
been developed by West Disinfecting 
Co., Long Island Citv, N. Y. 


A fresh idea in hobbv kits will be shown 
in department stores for the first time 
next week. Each of five different kits 
contains a book describing one science, 
such as radio or weather forecasting, 
plus enough equipment to build a radio 
set, telescope, or weather station. Be- 
hind the idea are such companies as 
RCA, American Optical Co., Gemolo- 
gical Institute of America, and the Mu- 
seum of Science and Industry. 
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Are your plastic ideas THIS big? 


When it comes to large-size plastics 
moldings, industry can take a cue from 
housewares. This cake cover (diameter 
12 in., height 5% in.) is an example — 
big, lightweight, glossy-surfaced, crys- 
tal-clear. If you redesign or update your 
product, you may be interested in the 
material from which it’s molded. 
BAKELITE General-Purpose Styrene 
Plastic SMD-3500 offers many advan- 
tages for these large-size moldings. 
Although cycles are fast, pieces are re- 
markably free from stress crazing and 
weld lines. Molders like the fact that 


We PE A hal TERS Ee nm 4 


DEEP-DRAWN LID on this tote box is made 
of tough, transparent Bakexire Rigid Vinyl 
Sheet. Equipped with this durable, new lid, 
boxes outlast those previously used 10 to 1! 
Box by Product Engineering Laboratories Co., 
Inc., Newark 5, N. J. 


it can be molded on fast cycles on all 
types of injection machines. Its high 
plasticity helps speed production. 

Bakelite Company uses specially-de- 
signed, automatic manufacturing 
equipment to produce SMD-3500, An 
advanced quality-control system is con- 
stantly in effect. The same Bakelite 
Company technical resources that de- 
veloped SMD-3500 and many other 
important plastic molding materials are 
at your service in applying them to 
your product. Write Dept. YS-61, de- 
scribing your problem. 


PLASTIC HEART makes this chain saw easy 
to start in any weather. Liquid BaKkELITEe 
Epoxy Resin poured around its coil and mag- 
neto forms solid block of plastic . . . perma- 
nently seals out moisture, dirt. Made by 
MeCulloch Motors Corp., Los Angeles 45, Calif. 


Cake cover molded of Baxetire Styrene 
Plastic SMD-3500 by Columbus Plastic 
Products Inc., Columbus, Ohio. 


BAKELITE 


TRADE-MARK 


STYRENE PLASTICS 
(/B\ 





TRA veE\CO)} MARK 
BAKELITE COMPANY 


A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





“MICROBALLOON” SPHERES, shown being 
fed to oil storage tank, are made of BAKELITE 
Phenolic Resins. Tiny, hollow spheres float on 
oil’s surface, form blanket that cuts evapora- 
tion 80-90 per cent! “Microballoon” is a 
trade-mark of The Standard Oil Co. (Ohio). 

































An ex-salesman turned promoter, Makris (left) has been said to the Indians. No administrator—he often leaves his office dangling 
look on money-making the way Cortez looked on conquering for days—his forte is ideas and the ways to convert them to cash, 


Young Mr. Makris: $2-Million| 


YACHT, owned by President of 
Mexico, caught Makris’ eye. He’s 
trying to buy it for use by private 
Houston club he wants to form. 
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“BOY WONDER” of Houston, 
Mike Makris is spectacular in a 
way the get-rich-quick Southwest 
is getting used to. At age 27, 
Makris, a Mexican citizen of orl wi Wt S185. 
Greek parents, has piled up hold- oh 
ings—ranging from shrimp boats 
to sulfur—that he figures at $2- 
million. 








PHONE means constant involvement in 
deals. In Acapulco, he dickers for hotel. 













AT AIRPORT, he tells hotel owner, “price AT BEACH, he stops to call man who 
still sounds on the high side to me.” wants to interest him in uranium deal. 


Is Just the Beginning 


(Story continues on page 66) 


PRIVATE PLANE carries Makris 
over some of the 100,000 mi. he 
travels each year. Plane is new toy 
for Makris; now he wants to fly it. 
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JAPAN 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 
TOKYO 


TWO TERRIFIC WEEKS 


You lan Bay.-0r-Youlan Sell 


But You'll Never Forget 
The Products 
The Beauties 
The Modernity 
The Antiquity 
The Delights 
OF JAPAN 
When You Visit The Tokyo Fair 
260,000 square feet 
of ideal exhibition space 
(NFORMATION: 
Tokyo International Trade Fair Commission 
$-chome, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Cable Address: “TOFAIR” TOKYO 
Mail Address: Central Post Office Box (201, Tokyo 
SPONSORED BY: 


Tokyo Metropolitan Government 

Tokyo Chamber of Commerce & {ndustry 

Japan External Trade Recovery Organization 
sm , > ~ 
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Your Market 
in New 
Construction ? 


Vg Construction products 
~Ad and services are sold 
te easier, quicker and at 

wf less expense by firms 

.¢ and salesmen who use 

‘‘Dodge Reports, How to 

Use Them Effectively.” 

es” No obligation, of course. 


Dodge Reports. 
Send for free booklet, 


DODGE REPORTS 
TAKE THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE 
Dept. B 5412 119 W. 40th St., New York 18 | 


Timely, accurate construction news 
service East of the Rockies 

















A Young Man's Fancy—Money 


A couple of weeks ago, Michael An- 
gel Socrates Makris, of Houston, cele- 
brated his 27th birthday. The festivities 
were somewhat curtailed, however, be- 
cause Makris was pretty well tied up. 
He had just returned from a business 
trip to Mexico City and Acapulco, and 
was busy trying to nail down three 
deals he had worked on there. 

One deal involved the President of 
Mexico’s yacht, which Makris was try- 
ing to buy. A second was for the pur- 
chase of a hotel in Acapulco. The third 
also concerned the purchase of a hotel, 
this one in Mexico City. 

Along with these, Makris had a lot of 
other pots boiling on Sept. 3. As chair- 
man of Texas International Sulphur 
Co., he checked reports on the progress 
of sulfur explorations going on in the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, Mexico. As 
chairman of Pan American Uranium 
Corp., he checked up on uranium ex- 
plorations under way in Utah. As presi- 
dent of International Fisheries, Inc., he 
checked on the operations of a fleet of 
shrimp boats in the Gulf of Mexico. 

Between times Makris made policy 
decisions for some of the 20 other com- 
panies he controls or helped finance. 
These range from fish canneries to saw- 
mills, brick factories to parking lots, a 
loan company, credit union bank, and a 
miniature golf course. He also mulled 
over a plan he has for a racetrack. 

Makris estimates his present holdings 
at close to $2-million—much of it on 
paper—and he plans to buckle down to 
work on his next million this year. 
Considering that Makris was earning 
only $20 a week eight years ago, even 
Houston—where Makris lives and makes 
his business headquarters—feels that he 
has come a long way, fast. 


1. Promoter Supreme 
It’s probably fitting that Makris does 


live in Houston, for that city is one of 
the few in the world that offers young 
men the opportunity to become mil- 
lionaires in a hop, skip, and a jump. 
Today, there are about three dozen 
young men in Houston who, starting 
from scratch, have reached the million- 
aire mark before reaching the age of 30. 

Makris, of course, is rather spectacu- 
lar even in Houston. One reason is 
that, while most of Houston’s young 
millionaires made their money in oil or 
gas, “Fabulous Mike” has made his in 
everything else but. Another difference 
is that Makris moves in a much wider 
business world than do most of his 
Houston contemporaries. Many of his 
deals have an international flavor; he is 
just as much at home in Mexico City as 





(Story starts on p. 64) 


he is in Houston or New York. In fact, 
most of his companies are logated south 
of the border. : 

¢ A Natural—By profession, Makris is a 
promoter. While this word often car- 
ries some undesirable connotations else- 
where, in Houston it’s a highly reputa- 
ble profession. According to Makris, 
the job of a promoter is to find or figure 
out new ideas and services, then match 
them up with people who have capital 
to invest. For his services, Makris usu- 
ally likes to get part of the ownership; 
if the deal sounds good, he is likely to 
invest some of his own money. 

So far, Makris has done very well. A 

person can run out of breath trying to 
rattle off all his titles and holdings. In 
addition to his sulfur, uranium, and 
fishing interests, he is vice-president of 
the Center Development Co., which is 
building 190-unit housing develop- 
ment in Deer Park, near Houston; 
president of the Banco Hipoyecarid in 
Reynosa, Mexico; and president of 
American Argo, S. A., an import-export 
firm in Mexico City. 
e Assets—While most of Makris’ suc- 
cess has been self-made, he has several 
assets that many other young men in 
business don’t have. 

First, he has an instinctive gift for 
business, inherited from his father, Spy- 
ros Makris, once Greek consul in Mex- 
ico, and a prosperous businessman in his 
own right 

Second, Makris has the advantage of 
being a citizen of Mexico while operat- 
ing from Houston. 

Third, Makris understands the busi- 
ness natures of both Latins and Anglo- 
Saxons. He speaks four languages—Eng- 
lish, Spanish, Greek, and French—and 
has traveled extensively in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Makris has never had any formal 
business education. But in down-to- 
earth experience, he has been a business- 
man ever since he reached his teens. 

During his grammar school years in 
Mexico City, Makris skipped class to 
accompany his father on trips to South 
America and the U.S. At 15, he was 
making money selling Alpine equipment 
to a high school hiking club. At the 
same time, his father was operating a 
furniture factory in Mexico, and young 
Makris became representative for a 
German-made lock his father was using. 
Makris did so well that his father cut 
in on the deal. 

e Salesman—After receiving a B.A. de- 
gree from the National Polytechnic In- 
stitute in Mexico in 1945, Makris en- 
tered Texas A&M. By the end of the 
first year it was obvious that his talent 
for making money far outstripped his 
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Take raw neoprene 











... extend with SUNDEX-53 





-..and you can make 
all sorts of low cost neo- 
prene products. 















... add fillers 


... plus curing agents 


SUNDEX-93 HELPS MAKE POSSIBLE 
LOW COST EXTENDED NEOPRENES 


If you would like to market oil-resistant neoprenes 
even in the face of strong price competition, con- 
sider this fact: Highly extended Neoprene WHV with 
SUNDEX-53 can be made for prices comparable with 
those of non-oil-resistant elastomers. 

SUNDEX-53 is a low cost petroleum base oil which 
is highly compatible with neoprene in extended com- 
pounds. Used with Neoprene WHV stocks containing 
high loadings of fillers, SUNDEX-53 conditions these 
compounds to permit easy handling during process- 
ing. The resulting compounds extrude and calender 


easily and hold their shape through processing op- 
erations. Now, neoprene compounds extended with 
SUNDEX-53 can be used in the manufacture of auto- 
mobile radiator hose, heater hose, windshield seals, 
sponge cushions, industrial air hose, washing machine 
hose, sheet packing, gaskets, grommets, and many 
other molded goods where cost is a strong factor, 
and where degradation by oil, grease, ozone, heat, 
and sunlight cannot be tolerated. 

Get complete information on SUNDEX-53 from your 
Sun Oil representative. Or write Dept. BW-9. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


SUN OIL COMPANY 


UNocD> 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. « SUN OIL COMPANY LTD., TORONTO & MONTREAL 
Refiners of famous High-Test Blue Sunoco Gasoline 




















































Chrysler Building East, New York City 
Reinhard, Hofmeister & Walquist, architects 
Photo: Sigurd Fischer 


marble in profusion .. . 


at the entrance loggias, the main and lower 
concourse levels, the stairways, connecting tun- 
nels to the main Chrysler building, all elevator 
lobbies, floors, toilet partitions . . . 


Marble to cut maintenance costs, promote 
cleanliness, provide beauty, attract business, 
protect an investment... 


Marble to realize the true meaning of econ- 
omy ... and at a cost that is only a fraction 
of the savings it will provide... 


IN FACT, Marble in profusion, from top to bottom of the 
32 story Chrysler Building East, cost only 2.7% of the 


total construction cost. 


What other material gives so much value for so little cost? 


Literature Available FREE 


“Proof that Marble costs less...” ‘Marble Forecast, 1953-1954” “Marble in the Bank” 


Marae 


NSTITUTE OF America INC. 


108 FORSTER AVENUE MOUNT VERNON NEW YORK 








inclinations for any more education. He 
dropped out of college and moved to 
Houston, where he married Stella Kriti- 
cos. He also took a job managing one 
of his father-in-law’s restaurants at $20 
a week. 

To supplement his income, Makris 
worked evenings selling baby strollers. 
On weckends, he sold real estate in 
Bellaire, near Houston. In July, 1949, 
he landed a spot with Western Auto 
stores—a _doorbell-ringing job selling 
such appliances as refrigerators, stoves, 
washing machines. He soon was making 
between $500 and $600 a month. 
¢ Importer—While working here, Mak- 
ris got interested in the import-export 
business. His father had a friend oper- 
ating in Mexico City, and Makris kept 
hearing of deals he might work into. So 
tor several months, he sold appliances in 
the morning and dictated letters in his 
export-import office in the afternoon. 
Shortly afterward, he decided that his 


salesmanship abilities could be used in 
u more lush field—namely, investment. 
“It takes as much salesmanship to sell 


a pencil as to sell a few thousand dollars 
worth of stock,” says Makris. “Yet in 
stocks, the opportunity for profit is so 
much greater.” 

He talked the manager of the Hous- 
ton office of the brokerage firm of Har- 
ris, Upham & Co. into giving him a job. 
After completing a correspondence 
course in finance, he began selling se- 
curities as a customer’s man. 


ll. Into the Big Time 
While at Harris, Upham, Makris be- 


gan toying around with an idea that had 
intrigued him for two years. In 1949, 
his import-export firm was circularized 
by a European concern interested in 
purchasing 10,000 tons of sulfur. Mak- 
ris found that it was virtually impossible 
to fill the order. He began checking 
around. Why was sulfur so hard to get? 
How could it be produced? And where 
could it be found? 

In his hunt, Makris learned of the 
sulfur findings of the Pan American 
Sulphur Co. in Tehuantepec, Mexico. 
Apparently the sulfur was there. The 
problem was how to get it out. The 
first step, Makris figured, was to get a 
concession from the Mexican govern- 
ment to explore the Tehuantepec Isth- 
mus area. But it cost $75,000 to do the 
preliminary work before he finally 
wound up with the concession. Most 
of the money he borrowed from friends 
and customers 
e Groundwork—In 1952 with the sulfur 
deal still hanging fire, Makris and 
Tom A. Kramer, a 27-year-old co-worker 
at Harris, Upham, quit to form their 
own brokerage company, Kramer, Mak- 
ris & Co. 

Makris says that although he was 
hard up for money at the time, he 
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Your experienced businessman is one who’ll take a chance. But 
where the stakes are really high . . . running to thousands of 
dollars . . . he’ll take the sure thing, the product he knows. 
One such is the P&H Overhead Crane. Many of industry’s biggest 
users will buy no other make. Indeed, twenty of the leaders have 
purchased over five thousand P&H Cranes! 
First, because their record for quality is 70 years long. Secondly, 
P&H builds the entire crane — everything — there’s no passing 
the buck when service is required. 
Finally, only P&H offers what is recognized as the greatest develop- 
ment since the three-motor crane itself — only P&H has Magne- 
torque® 
THE MIRACLE OF MAGNETORQUE. When a P&H Crane comes to 
grips with a load, there is no metal-to-metal contact in the lifting 
mechanism. No friction whatever, nothing to wear or need re- 


placing! The job is done by electro-magnetic force: Magnetorque. 
Tried and proved in nearly a thousand installations. 


Magnetorque has never failed . . . never! If you fiat Sud 3 3 ae ue 
have heavy loads to move... Hoe G Ke yy @ é 
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HARNISCHFEGER corporation 


MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 
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DIESEL ENGINES POWER SHOVELS PREFABRICATED HOMES MOISTS: SOML STABILIZERS WELDING EQUIPMENT OVERHEAD CRANES 



















TRUCK CRANES 
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ROCHESTER PRODUCTS 


ACHIEVEMENT 





MORE THAN 


(}% 


OF ALL 1953 


HOUSEHOLD 
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STEEL 


Records show that in 1953 Rochester Products 
built and sold enough completely 
formed GM Steel Tubing Condenser Coils to equip 
MORE THAN HALF of all the household refrigerators that were sold in the U.S.A. 
— during that year. Here is evidence that GM Steel Tubing is helping 
im » }& more and more refrigeration manufacturers to build better products, faster, 
wi - for less money. Why not let us do the same for you! 


om ine ROCHESTER PRODUCTS DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S.A. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF ROCHESTER CARBURETORS AND ROCHESTER CIGAR LIGHTERS 












TRANSFER KEY PERSONNEL 


this Worry-Free mf 


VIA NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES 


Other Widely Used 
NAVL SERVICES 
Displays shipped door-to- 
door without crating. 
Branch offices relocated with 
minimum downtime. 
Delicate laboratory equip- 
ment transported safely. 
Sales shows moved from city 
to city on schedule. 
Modern fireproof storage 
wherever required. 
Scientific packing tO safe- 
guard any shipment. 





Shifting valued employees to a new city in- 
volves family morale. Make sure the change 
of scene isn’t complicated by anxiety over 
delivery of treasured household goods. Call 
your local North American Van Lines agent 
—get safe, on-schedule moving anywhere in 
U. S., Canada, Alaska. Better move ALL 
Ways, via North American Van! 












INSPIRING BOOKLET, “The Happiest Move We Ever 
Made,” shows transferred personnel how carefully their 
possessions will be protected. Ask NAVL agent for one or 
more free copies or write North American Van Lines, Dept. 
B.W. 954, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. 







NAVL offers the only 
departmentalized service 
for quick, safe handling 
of all types of displays 


and exhibits. SERVING THE MOVING NEEDS OF A CONTINENT 
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working for Harris, Up- 
ing to Mexico on weekends 
to do his own business was neither 
cheap nor practical. With his own 
firm, he would have more time to spend 
negotiating fo1 the concessions. 

Under the new setup, Makris was to 
be the idea man, Kramer the admin- 
istrator. Each put up $500 and started 
off in a tiny office without a secretary. 
From the start, Kramer did the great 
bulk of the work in the brokerage and 
still does today. 

Some time after the brokerage was 
set up and going the partners organ- 
ized the Providential Investment Corp., 
and sold $250,000 worth of stock to 
friends and customers. The idea be- 
hind Providential was to form a finan- 
cial center where situations could be 
presented and where capital could meet 
with experienced personnel to develop 
“ew ventures 

Providential helped finance Makris’ 
cfort to secure sulfur properties in 
Mexico. While he was still dickering 
for the Tehuantepec concession, Makris 
‘1d some Mexican friends leased in 
early 1953 the Navarro Concessions in 
he State of Baja California, Mexico, 
73 miles south of San Felipe. The idea 

*s to set up a small plant and pro- 
duce sulfur from the surface outcrop- 
pings of sulfur in the area. 

* Financing—In February, 1953, Mak- 
ris organized Texas International Sul- 
nhur Co. to finance this operation. A 
public offering of 400,000 shares of 10¢ 
common stock in TIS was 
share. The stock was sold 


hgured that 
ham and fi 


nar value 
made at $1] 


out within a matter of hours. For its 
$400,000, the public got 34.8% of 


the common stock in the company. 
The promoters of the company held 
750.000 shares (65.2%), which they 
obtained at approximately 15¢ a share. 
Providential emerged the big holder of 


TIS stock. It was able to purchase 
450.000 shares for $55,000 and serv- 
ices. It later bought 50.000 additional 


shores for $35,000. 
Inversiones Generales, S. A., of which 
Makris, Kramer, and Spvros Makris 
were officers, acquired 210,000 shares 
for securing the Navarro concessions. 
¢ The Deal—Makris himself wound up 
owning a big hunk of stock, and for 
all purposes and intents, control of the 
company. A few months after the com- 
pany was formed, TIS stock had run up 
to 44. Todav, the stock is selling at 
13-21, bid and ask. 

One reason for the stock price rise 
was the fact that TIS wound up with a 
concession to explore for sulfur in 123,- 
550 acres in Tehuantepec, which was 
the area Makris had eved in the first 
place. It also got a “floating concession” 
—-good for onlv the next few months— 
to prospect on seven other tracts on the 
isthmus. 

Better still, 


The Compania de 


TIS didn’t have to pay 
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Private “air truck’’ for Very Special Delivery 


e.. powered by Lycoming 


When deliveries are Rush with a capital “R” . . . today’s 
progressive businessman turns to a small company plane that 
relieves him of dependence on the schedules of commercial 
air-freight systems. 


Take the case of the Capital City Printing Plate Company of 
Des Moines, Iowa . . . operator of a Piper Tri-Pacer powered 
by Lycoming. Gene C. Meston, General Manager, says: ‘““We 
could not maintain our production and sales level without 
the Tri-Pacer. The airplane and the pilot do the work of two 
trucks and three drivers. We save a lot of expense and keep 
our customers well satisfied.” 


Our own experience at Lycoming with the Tri-Pacer is a 
revelation in dollars and cents. It carries a 500-lb. payload 
at an operating cost of only 5.6¢ per mile . . . less than the 
average cost of running an automobile! 


For the “air truck” in your future, test-fly a Piper . . . or one 
of the other leaders in this small-plane field that fly with 
dependable Lycoming air-cooled engines. 


FOR RESEARCH * FOR PRECISION PRODUCTION 


STRATFORD, CONN. 
Manufacturing plants in Stratford, 






Conn., and Williamsport, Pa, 


















Off again to deliver the goods! Tom 
Vodenik, Capital City pilot, shown here, 
says: “We logged over 750 hours in the first 
eight months we flew this Tri-Pacer. The 
plane has had nothing but routine mainte- 
nance—it’s ready to go every day!” 











Just off the press! “The Lycoming Story” 
.. . 40 interesting, illustrated pages showing 
many ways Lycoming is ready to help you. 
Write for it on your letterhead, 
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One of the important functions of S0sF’s Research 
Laboratory men is to “buy” at random, quantities of bearings 
from current plant production. They measure them on the 
finest instruments available to check dimensional accuracy. 
They put them in special equipment and run them to 
destruction to check quality and life. They earmark 
some for special tests for quiet running. They check 
the performance of some under various lubrication 
conditions. 
Deviations from perfection are cause for immediate 
investigation—to insure that Sts bearings will be 
well within commercial tolerances. 
This continuing unsurpassed laboratory service is 
an important extra you buy when you buy Sisr. 


ESIKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 7508 
manufacturers of SKF and HESS-BRIGHT® bearings. 


AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
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the Mexican government a dime for 
the concession. If sulfur is produced, 
however, Mexico will get a 10% royalty 
on all production. 


lll. The Conqueror 


In appearance, Makris is a slender, 
sallow-complexioned six-footer. There’s 
nothing at all unusual about his appear- 
ance. As one of his friends once said, 
“He has the type of face you can 
quickly forget.” 

However, he has the reputation of 
being a charming conversationalist. He 
speaks with a heavy accent, a mixture 
of Mexican and Greek that most people 
find very pleasant. Makris himself is 
quite sensitive about his accent, and 
rarely likes to talk to large groups. 
In dress, he tends to the informal side 
—usually arrives at his office carrying 
his coat and with his tie loose. In a 
place like Acapulco, he often conducts 
business clad only in bathing trunks 
and T-shirt 

Makris goes to work around 8 a.m., 
stays until 6 or 7. After dinner, he 
tries to call people he couldn’t reach 
during the day. If he isn’t at home, 
he usually can be found in some of 
Houston’s top business clubs—such as 
the Houston Club, Cork Club, or Pe- 
troleum Club. Sundays he tries to re- 
serve for his wife and two children. 
¢ Disciple—Makris regards money-mak- 
ing as a tremendous and exciting chal- 
lenge. His drive in this direction is 
obvious. On his desk sits a small stone 
object, the Goddess of Wealth in the 
Mayan culture. A photograph of this 
image adorns Texas International stock 
certificates. It sums up at once the rea- 
son for Makris’ constant drive. 
¢ Discounters—It’s only natural that 
someone who operates like Makris is 
bound to have enemies—and Makris has 
his share. Many Houston investment 
people, for example, pooh-pooh the 
worth of both Providential and TIS. 
They feel that investors in these com- 
panies got the short end, that Makris 
and his associates got too large a share 
of the monev invested. 

Whether this is true or not is hard 
to determine. At any rate, Makris has 
had some legal problems with TIS. 
Last winter, he was sued for $400,000 
in breach of contract suit filed bv a 
group of Houston oilmen. The suit in- 
volved his Mexican sulfur deal, and 
was settled out of court. 

Others say that Makris’ success isn’t 
really a rags-to-riches story, but that 
much of his success is due to his fath- 
er’s helping hand. 

Makris also has the annoying habit of 
using his foreign languages to his own 
advantage. “He will or won’t under- 
stand a deal until it starts going his 
way,” is how one disgruntled Houston 
businessman puts it. 
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Chromatography... selective chemistry. Selectively separating a compound liquid into its 
individual components by physical adsorbents such as silica gel is no longer just a laboratory tool. It is now a 
commercial chemical operation used in the oil industry for the recovery of aromatics... the pharmaceutical 
industry for the separation of steroids. Davison’s Research, with an extensive record of working 


with industry, is open to you for development work or help on specific problems. 


Progress Through Chemistry 


DAVISON CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Division of W. R. Grace & Co. 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 
PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GELS AND SILICOFLUORIDES. SOLE PRODUCERS OF DAVCO® GRANULATED FERTILIZERS. 





Atay - - 
P ave 





It is easier to get a bigger yield in every field with Petroleum catalysts by Davison help keep travel Add Davison Syloids to lacquers and varnishes 
DAVCO Granulated Fertilizer. PHONE DAVISON. in America the finest in the world. SEE DAVISON. for a finish of rich restraint. WRITE DAVISON. 





Sketched in the 
new Boulevard Room 
of the Conrad Hilton 


in Chicago 
- 


A HILTON GUEST ENJOYS THE BEST 


In New York In Chicado 
Tue Warporr-Asroria Tue Conrap Hitton 
THe Praza Tue Parmer House 
. > 
THe Roosevert mf 


1 N Y Los Angeles 
He New YorKER 4 
re Tne Town House 


Jn Washington, D. C 
THe MayFLowerR 


In Dayton, Obio 
Tue Dayron Bittmort 
Jn St. Louis, Mo , F 
Wis’ Rckeiaities In Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Tue Hitton Horer 
In Columbus, Obio 
Tue Desuter Hitton In Chibuabua, Mexico 
Tue Paracio Hitton 
In Fort Worth 
and El Paso, Texas 
Tue Hitton Horer Tue Carise Hitton 


In San Juan, Puerto Rico 


Jn San Bernardino, Cal In Madrid, Spain 
ARROWHEAD SPRINGS Tue Castectana HiLton 


Jn Istanbul, Turkey—Tue Istansut Hitton 
(Opening early 1955) 


Magnificent settings . . . top 

entertainment... and wonderful 

epicurean food greet guests in each of 

the famous rooms in Hilton Hotels. 

The memorable highlights of a delightful evening 

are the prestige of visiting a great hotel . . . a distinguished 
atmosphere for leisurely dining . . . captivating dance 


music to name bands. . . and the brilliant performances of 


glamorous stars. Ideally located in leading cities around 


the world, Hilton Hotels are known for their superb 


cuisine, gracious service and friendly hospitality. 


Conrad N. Hilton, P? 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES ¢ THE CONRAD HILT J « CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 

















Massive new instruments, such 
as Princeton’s electron micro- 
scope (right), are developed to 
answer research questions—and 
in turn open up new fields for 
research. The new fields in 
their turn demand new instru- 
ments. That’s the race that has 
made this... 


The Age of Instruments 


In 1924 a French scientist theorized 
that a moving body—an atom or mole- 
cule—would have a special wavelength. 
An odd and abstract theory. 

Decades later the theory produced 


} the electron microscope. An ordinary 


microscope has a limit on how small 
an object it can see: The object has to 
be bigger than the wavelength of the 
light it’s being seen by. Lots of in- 
teresting things are smaller than the 
wavelength of visible light. But the 
wavelength associated with fast-moving 
electron is very short indeed. So, the 
electron microscope bounces an elec- 
tron beam, instead of light, off the 
tiniest bits of matter. In effect, if 
allows scientists to “see” these tiny bits 
of matter. 

The electron microscope in its turn 
opened new fields of theory—a whole 
world of questions as to what goes on 
within an atom. To answer these ques- 
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tions, scientists are developing not oné 
but batteries of new instruments. 
This is one example of the race be- 
tween theory and instruments. In the 
last 100 years, science has advanced 
in giant and ever-faster steps—and each 
new step brings new and more complex 
and more expensive instruments. Scien- 
tific advance is snowballing—and so are 
the instruments. 
¢ On Parade—This week the scientists 
are making their bow to the instrument 
at the opening of the First Interna- 
tional Instrument Congress & Expo- 
sition in the Commercial Museum and 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia. By 
closing time, Sept. 24, some 500, re- 
searchers from all over the world will 
have checked themselves out on the 
new instruments. They are there for 


only one reason: They need the mas- ° 


sive instruments to advance _ their 


frontiers in research. 
















That’s why the exposition marks a 
coming of age for the industry. An- 
other mark is the growing array of re- 
search tools. The last two weeks alone 
have seen two major new instruments 
announced: 

eAn X-ray microscope, developed 
by General Electric Co., that pictures 
the inner details of matter on a greatly 
enlarged scale. 

eA millimeter wave generator, de- 
veloped by Stanford University, that 
uses wavelengths between microwaves 
and infrared rays (a relatively unknown 
region until now) for scientific studies 
of the atom. 

The advance is so rapid that many 


‘of today’s standard laboratory instru- 


ments were unknown when the re- 
searchers who use them were going 
through college. The electron micro- 
scope is one. Others include the mass 
spectrometer, which permits detailed 
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Ss “ . . the new instruments | 
E CONTRACT 
if your ouTsID REGULAR PRODUCTS roblems supplement older research 
por yar ‘eficylt machining P 
e di tools vs 


pos 


, INSTRUMENTS starts on p. 75 
, study of molecules by tearing them 
apart under a bombardment of elec- 


You'll benefit three ways: trons, and the infrared spectrometer, 
: which reveals the composition of a 


@ REDUCE MANUFACTURING COSTS substance by examining its ability to 
@ KEEP LABOR FORCES IN BALANCE absorb or to pass infrared radiations. 
@ SPEED PRODUCTION AND FABRICA- Besides these detecting devices, 


TION scientists now use instruments to re- 
: cord and digest data. Electronic com- 
Manufacturers in many industries are | puters take only minutes or hours to 
regularly utilizing our specialized equip- | work out calculations that might take 
ment and long experience in sub-con- | the scientist years, or even a lifetime. 
tract machining to put their own | Thus, these recording and calculating 
work ahead in one or more of | devices also open up ever more complex 
these ways. Write for illustrated | fields to research. 

booklet giving details of Bridg- ¢ More Precision—Progress in nuclear 
water’s Sub-Contract Service. physics is the most sweeping and dra- 
matic example of how one advance in 
science creates both a need and the 
means of satisfying the need. 

Before World War II, most scientific 
instruments couldn’t measure much 
closer than one part in a hundred. For 
nuclear research (as for research in ta- 
dar and other wartime developments), 
99% or even 99.99% precision wasn’t 
enough. 

Today, there are instruments that 
measure to an error of only one part 
in 100-million. 

This didn’t happen painlessly. At 
first, lack of adequate instruments was 
a major block to nuclear developments. 


























"BULLETIN BOARD The scientists who were cloistered in 
super-secret nuclear laboratories needed 
° q instruments unlike anything on the 
al market. Yet the need for secrecy kept 
e 64 to . v 
_ 

















progress was slow and the diversion of 
talent was expensive to the main proj- 





ect. Finally, therefore, the atom te- 





searchers were allowed to swear the in- 


— 9Q ~ z strument makers to secrecy and tell 
_ oo atl them what they needed. Thus came the 
special electronic apparatus, the radia- 
d tion counters, and the whole new family 
of instruments to control nuclear reac- 

— 





them from explaining these needs to 
the companies that might develop the 
instruments 
For a while, the scientists tried to 
anal invent the instruments themselves, but 
— 
—~ = 








tors and other atomic operations. 
The nuclear reactor itself became a 
= tool of the researcher. Radioisotopes 
are now used to detect leaks, to check 
Ce a the levels of fluids in chemical proc- 
= > esses, and for many other jobs in medi- 
cal, agricultural, and industrial research. 
e Supplements—The new instruments 











Next time—use a ScotTissue Towel! and techniques supplement but do not 
(Just one does the Job) supplant the older research tools. 
Hence, the instrument industry keeps 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 4 oO 
gnoce paaue, amine on growing. 
For example, the E. I. du Pont de 
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YOUR NEW PLANT WILL GRow IN THE ERIE AREA 


INDUSTRY 


RECREATION 


TRANSPORTATION 








RESIDENTIAL 


The good life in the middle-sized town — 
industry’s big discovery 


@ Executive personnel who enjoy the 
social opportunities of the middle- 
sized town show it clearly in the office. 
Employees who can work their own 
vegetable garden or who can go fish- 
ing or play golf after working hours 
lead a better-balanced life and do a 
better job. 


These are some of the many advantages 


Erie Railroad 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 


that industry enjoys by locating its 
new plants in the middle-sized. towns. 
The Erie Area is rich in these middle- 
sized towns which meet the require- 
ments of the government’s dispersal 
plan for industry. 

Remember, too, that the Erie Area is 
in the heart of the nation’s largest 
single market. One-third of America’s 
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people live, work and buy here. Raw 
materials, production and markets are 
close together! 


Industry is served by the dependable 
Erie Railroad which connects direct 
with New York Harbor for export 
business and offers unsurpassed service 
between New York and Chicago and 
nationwide by connecting railroads. 


For more detailed information, send 

in the coupon below. Your request 

will be handled in strictest confidence 
—without obligation. 





D. M. Lynn, Assistant Vice President 
Industrial Development * Room 520-D, Erie Railroad 
Midland Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Dear Sir: We are interested. Please send us your 
Specification Card on which we can list our needs. 








Name - 
Ce Company _ _ 
Address a oe = 

City Zone__State____ 
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WITH ANTI-CORROSIVE 
STAINLESS STEEL 
FASTENINGS 


OP SAVE INITIAL COST! 
Superior production capacity and 


know-how means lower costs from 
Anti-Corrosive, America’s oldest and 
largest firm dealing exclusively in 


Stainless steel fastenings! 


SAVE TIME! 
IN STOCK inventory of more than 


9,000 varieties and sizes of stainless 





fastenings means immediate delivery 
of your needs! Streamlined service 


on special orders, too! 


SAVE OPERATING COSTS! 

= Anti-Corrosive’s consistent top qual- 
ity protects your production sched- 
ules, eliminates rejection headaches, 


means trouble-free operation! 


Write for FREE Catalog 54A, 
the one complete reference 
handbook to stainless steel 


fastenings! Varieties, sizes, prices and dise 





counts at a glance! 





ANTI-CORROSIVE 
METAL PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


Castleton-on-Hudson New York 
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Nemours & Co. engineering research 
laboratories at Wilmington, Del., are 
studying the surfaces of metals. In one 
laboratory are dozens of optical micro- 
scopes that are still adequate for much 
of the investigation. Down the hall 
is another room equipped with a mod- 
ern electron microscope. 

The optical microscopes aren’t help- 
ful, in this case, in studying the tiny 
areas between molecules, yet du Pont 
scientists fee] these areas hold the secret 
of how metals corrode. With the elec- 
tron microscope, they can study these 
minute spaces to get the answers they 
seek. 

Some scientists, such as Prof. Jon 

Turkevich of Princeton, are concen- 
trating almost entirely on the new areas 
of research that the newest instruments 
open up. Turkevitch is reopening the 
field of colloidal chemistry by working 
largely with the electron microscope. 
He’s doing other work based on the 
mass spectrometer, the nuclear reactor, 
and a special electronic device that’s 
now being put together. He hopes 
they'll carry him far beyond the points 
reached by earlier workers. They lost 
interest in the early 1920s because they 
came up to the limits of the tools then 
available. 
e Old Wine, New Bottles—Turkevich 
gained much of his earlier scientific rep- 
utation through his work on catalysts, 
the substances that alter the rates of 
chemical reactions without themselves 
being altered. With his new mass spec- 
trometer, he can re-do many old experi- 
ments that give him much more infor- 
mation than before, as well as setting up 
new experiments that wouldn’t have 
been possible in earlier days. 

Turkevich isn’t sure exactly what we 
will discover in his work with the mass 
spectrometer; but whatever it is, it is 
something no one had _ previously 
known. 

With his electron microscope (pic- 
ture, page 75), Turkevich is undertak- 
ing a purely academic project on col- 
loidal gold—gold in a special chemical 
state in a liquid. Already he has proved 
a theory that was proposed in the early 
1900s by Gustav Mie, a German scien- 
tist. Mie worked out mathematically a 
theory that the color of colloidal gold 
was related to the size of particles. Un- 
til the electron microscope came along, 
there were no instruments to measure 
the size of particles. 
¢ Into Production—The new laboratory 
instruments tend to drift to the produc- 
tion line. Thus radiation detectors for 
nuclear studies are being used to con- 
trol chemical processes, and a contin- 
uous infrared analyzer has been devel- 
oped to keep a constant check on out- 
put in manufacturing operations. 

It works both ways, too. When engi- 
neers moved the radiation detectors and 
infrared analyzers to the production 


floor, they also developed instruments 
to keep continuous records from these 
and many other machines. These gadg- 
ets replace clerks in reading dials and 
making notes. 

Now the research scientists are put- 
ting the recording devices to work 
watching laboratory operations, saving 
themselves a lot of note-taking. 

In the end, scientists may entirely 
slough off their time-honored profes. 
sional symbol: graph-plotting. Already 
they find instruments can gather the 
data and make the graphs while research 
people go about other jobs. In fact, the 
new recording instruments find out 
more facts and plot graphs more accu- 
rately, and do it in less time, than the 
sharpest scientist could do with his 
notebook and graph paper. 


Atomic Dust Throws 
Calculations Off 


Airborne particles from a 1952 
atomic bomb test in Nevada that 
floated to New York State have been 
blamed for a 1,000-year error in dating 
the earliest inhabitants of the San 
Francisco Bay area. 

The cross-country mixup began when 
Professor Bert A. Gerow, Stanford Uni- 
versity anthropologist, unearthed the 
richest cache of ancient Indian burials 
ever found on the San Francisco pen- 
insula. He sent samples of wood char- 
coal from the prehistoric graves to 
Columbia University for tests. 

Part of the tests for determining 

age of such prehistoric specimens is to 
examine the small amounts of radio- 
activity given off by the charcoal—a 
technique called carbon-dating. The 
higher the radioactivity, the more re- 
cent the specimens. 
e Weighting the Results—While the 
samples were awaiting tests at Colum- 
bia’s Lamont Geological Observatory, 
airborne particles from Nevada bomb 
tests were blown across the country and 
deposited on the charcoal pieces, in- 
creasing their radioactivity _ slightly. 
When the tests were performed, ra 
dioactivity indicated the specimens were 
about 2,000 vears old. 

Gerow was puzzled by the results, 
which didn’t seem to be in agreement 
with “typological” dating of artifacts 
and other characteristics of the burials. 

To be doubly sure, he sent new 
specimens to Columbia for a recheck 
of the carbon-dating. The new check 
showed the burials to be about 3,000 
years old—a 1,000-year difference from 
the original estimate. 

Along with the new check on the 
dating, Stanford received an explana- 
tion of the error, which had also af- 
fected other specimens at Columbia 
waiting to be checked. 
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In Santos or around the world... 
here’s what we can do for you! 


Wherever you are, wherever you go, wherever you do business—Bank of America’s 
global facilities are available to assist you with every international banking problem. 
Through its network of overseas correspondents throughout the world, and through its 
traveling representatives, this bank collects on-the-spot information to keep its custom- 
ers up-to-date on all questions of credit, foreign exchange, new regulations. To inquire 
concerning this experienced service, write International Banking Department, Bank 
of America, 300 Montgomery St., San Francisco or 660 South Spring St., Los Angeles. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL fRYSV/82 ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL OLFPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


peeeereseceeecseees SERVING COMMERCE AROUND THE WORLD seeeeeeee8 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES: London « Manila * Tokyo * Yokohama « Kobe « Osaka « Bangkok * Guam 
REPRESENTATIVES: New York « Mexico City * Milan ¢ Paris * Zurich * New Delhi « Correspondents throughout the world 
BANK OF AMERICA (INTERNATIONAL), New York, a wholly owned subsidiary; overseas branch, Duesseldorf 





COPYRIGHT 1954, BANK OF AMERICA 





RESEARCH BRIEFS 


EVERY PLANT LOCATION SHOULD HAVE ALL 71* FOR EFFICIENT OPERATION 


HANDS with 
how-to-do-it | 
skill ee 









Cooperative research on fundamental 
chemistry will be sponsored under a 
new program set up by the Manufac-. 
turing Chemists Assn. The initial pur 
pose of the program, started with a 
grant of $40,000 to Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, is to provide uniform 
data on the physical properties of 
chemical compounds. The program is 
patterned closely after that of the 
American Petroleum Institute (BW- 
Nov.21'53,p186). 






° 
Gasification of anthracite coal will be 
studied in a long-range experimental 


program conducted by Hydrocarbon 
Research, Inc., at its Trenton Labora- 
tories for Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
& Iron Co. 

2 e 

. ' Shellfish sanitation was discussed at a 
». national conference for the first time 
in almost 30 years in Washington last 
week. The conference was called by 
the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service, Dept. of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, because shellfish 
have been implicated in epidemics of 
typhoid fever and other diseases in 
other countries. 





... keep payroll costs in line 


People with hands like these make up the highly skilled 
working forces in the West Penn Electric service area in the 
five states of Maryland, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, 
and Virginia. These folks are qualified for almost any job 

in modern business and industry, whether heavy or light 
manufacturing, fabricating, or processing. 

















a 

Interlingua, an international language 
combining common elements of Span- 
ish, French, Italian, Portuguese, and 
other Western languages, was used for 
the first time at a medical meeting at 
the Second World Heart Congress in 
Washington this week. The program 
carried abstracts in the new language 
of scientific papers presented at the 
Congress. 


In many parts of this area, female employment is normally 
only half the national average—which means a vast pool of 
intelligent, dependable workers for clerical work and 


light manufacturing. “i 


New antibiotics may eventually result 
An electric company in serving an area gains intimate from research announced by the Uni- 
knowledge of the quantity and quality of its labor force. It versity of Wisconsin. Prof. John T. 
knows how good location can lower labor costs and turn red Curtis announced that he has been 
ink into black ink. Before you locate your new plant or studving the soil preferences of fungi, 
business anywhere confer with us and learn how to profit by which produced the important anti- 
being in this center of America’s industrial activity. biotics. Curtis hopes to get information 
assisting in locating particular fungi 
and in determining their value as pro- 
ducers of antibiotics. 
* 
Superfluid helium, liquid form of 
helium gas at temperatures near abso- 
lute zero (minus 459 F), may bring 
new understanding of the atom, accord- 


Send for folder ““7 Good Business Reasons” describing advantages 
enjoyed by business and industry in the West Penn Electric service area. 


Write or phone: Area Development Department, 
The West Penn Electric Company, Room 906, 50 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. WHitehall 4-3740. 











1. Major Markets 2. Room to Grow 

3. GOOD WORKERS 4. Natural Resources 
5. Materials 6. Shipping Facilities 
7. Electric Power 














DS ince 


Sm kallim en lecinis System 
Monongahela Power Company - The Potomac Edison Company - West Penn Power Company 














ing to scientists reporting to the Bnit- 
ish Assn. for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence. The liquid offers virtually no 
electrical resistance and tends to flow 
up and out of beakers, seeming to defy 
ordinary physical laws. 


® 
The brick and tile industry will build 
a national research center in Chicago, 
the Structural Clay Products Research 
Foundation has announced. 
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PITTSBURGH BLUE CROSS 


SavesT5,003 we 7 Years 


WITH HAUSERMAN MOVABLE WALLS 
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@ Modern Hauserman walls paid real dividends when Hospital Service 
Association of Pittsburgh, the Blue Cross Plan serving Western Pennsylvania, 
lly result moved its offices the year before last. A call to the local Hauserman office, 
the Uni- and Hauserman’s experienced field men took over the complete job... 
John T. dismantled, moved and re-erected the entire office interior in a new location, 
as been blocks away. 


of fungi, Result: Savings of $8,095 over the cost of building new masonry wall parti- 
int anti- tions. And the entire moving operation completed in only four days. 


ormation That’s only part of this savings story! Redecorating savings of $5,026, made 
ar fungi possible by Hauserman’s exclusive lifetime surface finish . . . and additional 
€ as pro- savings of $1,882, resulting from a space rearrangement in 1948, complete 
the picture. 


Doesn’t such a picture suggest an idea to you? 
form of 


ear abso- HOW EIGHT COMPANIES SAVED $595,363 . . . This new 16-page booklet 
ay bring reports on the experiences of eight typical companies—large and small alike 

a d —with Hauserman Movable Walls. Also contains the complete story of the 
1, accor j many cost-saving benefits which are a direct result of Hauserman premium 
the Brit- quality in design, engineering and service. Write for your free copy today to: j 
t of Sci- The E. F. Hauserman Company, 7295 Grant Avenue, Cleveland 5, Ohio. Fei / 


ually no a 

; to flow 

- KJAUSERMAN, 

vill build , 

Chicago, b 
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123 4 5 6 7Miles 


Umatilla cr aia 


Atomic energy construction at nearby Hanford boomed the 
Columbia River cities of Richland, Pasco, and Kennewick 


(above), later tapered off. But in its backwash another boom was 

in the making, generated by power-harnessing McNary Dam Mc N a r D 4 ) 
(right), which flooded back Columbia waters into a 61 mi.-long Y 

waterway. McNary is now bringing new industrial growth and 

altering the thinking of a land-locked area. 





ey 
- 





BARGES from downriver ports bring needed supplies such as oil through McNary’s NEW INDUSTRY, such as Shell’s am- 
92 ft. locks. Homing barges carry grain, other produce. monia plant, stretches along the waterway. 
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eople, Industry 


(Story continues on page 84 


RAILROADING strengthens area’s strategic traffic. Last week, Northern Pacific Ry. PRODUCING cattle, wheat, peas, lumber 
began work on this $5-million freight depot at Pasco, crossroads of eastbound traffic. makes area big agriculture center. 
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TRAILER CAMPS, like this one at Kennewick, are now vanishing, but once made 


Tri-Cities a backyard bedroom for Hanford atomic works to the north. 





PLEASURE BOATING along McNary reservoir’s 61-mi. stretch 
is big sport for inlanders, helps give land-locked natives a water- 





edge mentality. 





NEW HOUSING heightens unfinished 
look at edge of Pasco’s sagebrush land. 








Kennewick dock (above) has best facilities for 
small craft; nearby Pasco attracts racing enthusiasts. 


The Future Is Nourished by Water 


In Washington’s lower Columbia 
Basin at McNary Dam—125 mi. down- 


“stream from Grand Coulee—once land- 


locked farmers are beginning to thumb 
through small-boat catalogs. Bulldozers 
are clearing water-edge industrial sites 
out of land that until recently was 
sagebrush and rattlesnake country. Next 
weck, when Pres. Eisenhower dedicates 
the $287-million McNary Dam, latest 
power structure on the Columbia, a 
new cra of water power and navigation 
will open for stretches of Washington’s 
hinterlands. 

The excitement over Eisenhower's 
visit to this Republican area, which 
doesn’t often see a President, is only a 
small part of the general enthusiasm 
sweeping over the region. 

You get the feel of this excitement 
when you hear how, northward, rich 


84 


farmland has been steadily rising out of 
the sagebrush, how slackwater stretches 
are opening traffic lanes to barge out the 
region’s produce of wheat, peas, live- 
stock, or to float in raw materials to 
the key cities of Pasco, Kennewick, and 
Richland—330 mi. inland from the 
Pacific. And along the banks of the 
61-mi.-long McNary reservoir, process- 
ing and distribution plants are begin- 
ning to stretch upward, fed by the 
energy of harnessed water. 

¢ Skyrocket—Before the war, the Tri- 
City region was an almost untouched, 
dusty, and peaceful home for some 
6,000 dry-wheat and grape farmers. But 
when the Atomic Energy Commission 
chose Hanford as a site for its pluto- 
nium works, the area suddenly boomed. 
Richland, northernmost of the Tri- 
Cities, found itself in the middle of 


(Story starts on page 82) 


overnight construction, and Pasco and 
Kennewick became bedrooms for AEC 
workers at Hanford. The ‘Tri-Cities 
were soon overcrowded and harried, a 
confusion of trailer courts and high 
prices. Then the Hanford boom began 
to ebb, and with it the area’s booming 
economy. 

But today, now nourished by a 
waterways economy provided by Mc- 
Nary Dam, the area is beginning to 
boom again. Water, in the form of 
power from McNary Dam and inland 
navigation on McNary’s reservoir, 1s 
bringing new industry, new thinking, 
and new possibilities to the area. In 10 
years, population has climbed within 
reach of 75,000. 
¢ Industrial Muscle—Power from Mc- 
Nary dam will be provided by 14 gen- 
erators, half of which are already in 
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With too many carriers at the loading dock, 
it was tough getting ANY goods moved... 


ee eee ee eee ee eee eee eee eee 


The big 


difference ig — 


Whether you're sending or receiving... 
whether your shipment is big or small... 
whether it’s by rail or air... for the 

best answer to your shipping problem, 
call Railway Express first. A complete 
shipping service in the American tradition 
of private enterprise. 


As a contribution in the public interest, 
RAILWAY EXPRESS will take your orders for CARE, 
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This battery just fell off 
the shipping dock! 


The Eptson Nickel-Iron-Alkaline 
Storage Battery, shown being 
watered here, was undamaged 
while in a fork truck that fell 414 
feet off the shipping dock. 

This extreme example presents 
one of the vital advantages you 
can enjoy with Epison. The 
EpIson cells are steel cells, with 
plates and poles of steel—-assem- 
bled with modern machine tool 
precision. Such construction 
means unequalled battery 
strength for rugged daily battery 


Most dependable power... 
lowest over-all cost 


you get both with an EDISON 





service and extremely long service 
life. For thousands of EpisoNusers, 
this has meant top performance for 
more than twice the life of conven- 
tional batteries . . . and the lowest 
over-all battery costs possible. 
Learn more of EDISON’s 
superior advantages for profitable 
industrial truck operations. Re- 
quest a visit from the Ep1son Field 
Engineer nearest you. Write 
Edison Storage Battery Division, 
Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, 


West Orange, N.J. 


Nickel + Iron « Alkaline 
STORAGE BATTERIES 


EDISON ALSO MAKES THE FAMOUS “‘V.P.”” VOICEWRITER AND THE TELEVOICE SYSTEM 





operation, with full-scale power ex- 
pected by 1958. The generators will 
have a total rated capacity of nearly 
l-million kw., or enough to supply a 
city of 750,000, an area slightly larger 
than metropolitan Seattle. Through- 
navigation in this last stretch of the 
Columbia from the Pacific to the Tri- 
Cities is made possible by a series of 
locks at one end of McNary Dam, 
which claims the world’s largest single 
lift—92 ft. (BW —Jan.9’54,p31). 

This navigation and the power from 
McNary will bring to the area néw in- 
dustrial growth, possibly unmatched in 
any other single area in the country. 


|. Building a New Life 


McNary Dam stretches nearly 14 mi. 
across the Columbia River. Upstream, 
McNary reservoir—340 ft. above sea 
level—backs up through steep cliffs. 
Then past Wallula gap, the reservoir 
widens to a breadth of 3 mi. Here, on 
the low easy banks near the Tri-Cities 
are the sites of projected industry. 

e Catch-All—To understand the indus- 
trial importance of the Tri-Cities, pic- 
ture the area as a funnel of three im- 
portant river flows (map, page 82). 

From the west flows the Yakima 
River, barging in produce from the 
rich, irrigated Yakima Valley—one of 
the state’s first major irrigation projects. 
From the north, the Columbia River 
sweeps down, past Columbia Basin’s 
irrigation, which every year turns 
parched acreage into productive land. 
From the east comes the _ tortuous 
Snake River; with further dam construc- 
tion upriver, it will provide slack-water 
navigation as far inland as Lewiston, 
Idaho, a center for wheat and pea 
farming, livestock and pine lumber. 

Along the shore of McNary reservoir 
run major railroads: the trans-conti- 
nental mainline of Northern Pacific Ry. 
at Pasco and Kennewick, Union Pacific 
RR, and Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
Rv. 

‘These transportation links make of 
the Tri-Cities a natural import-export 
basin for a growing farm area and a logi- 
cal center for industrial growth. 
¢ Key to Growth—Though the Han- 
ford atomic works gave the area its 
initial postwar growth, the key to its 
rapid expansion is the industrial and 
economic possibilities opened to it by 
the McNary’s water power and _ naviga- 
tion facilities. Where once the Tr- 
Cities were simply backyard bedrooms 
for Hanford’s plutonium facilities to 
the north, today, the area is building 
its future out of the water McNary 
Dam brought to its waste lands. 

New housing, new shopping centers, 
expanded commercial facilities are re- 
placing the jammed trailer courts and 
confused shopping streets. 


In Pasco, Sears Roebuck & Co. has 
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Unloading heavy machinery at the Philadelphia Centennial Exposition (1876) 


You're using modern methods today .. . 





Are you sure you're using modern materials? 


Since this steam-powered hoist 
was the last word in efficiency, 
thousands of new raw materials— 
from special alloy steels to man- 
made fibers—have made possible 
better methods and better prod- 
ucts. 

In every branch of industry, the 
imagination to see and exploit the 
possibilities of today’s new raw 
materials pays off. When a Los 
Angeles smelting plant, for ex- 
ample, made use of the superior 
strength and acid resistance of 
Du Pont ‘“‘Orlon” acrylic fiber in 





smoke-filter bags, service life of 
bags was multiplied 21% times... 
costs cut sharply. 

It may take just a little research 
imagination to link your product 
or process with a great resource of 
industry—Du Pont’s man-made 
fibers. For these versatile fibers 
are doing jobs fibers could never 
do before. Science has given them 
new properties...like acid resist- 
ance, resiliency, strength . in 
combinations nature never sup- 
plied. 

It will pay you to find out more 


about man-made fibers and the 
new efficiency and economy they 
make possible. Send for your copy 
of “Du Pont Fibers—Raw Ma- 
terials for Industry.”’ Write to: 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Textile Fibers Department, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


DU P ONT FIBERS: new raw materials for industry 


NYLON °- 


CORDURA* - 
high-tenacity rayon 


ORLON* 
acrylic fiber 


DACRON* 
polyester fiber *REG. U.S PAT, OFF 











Your Product 


Person-to-person recommendation is a 
superior kind of selling. It carries the 
endorsement of a third person, strongly 
influences the hearer to consider, to try, 
to buy. 

Whether your goods are channeled 
through supermarkets or direct-by-mail, 
through dealerships or house-to-house, 
your business is most likely to prosper 
when enough satisfied customers pass 
along a cordial word to others about 
your brand .. . for no form of salesman- 
ship has ever surpassed enthusiastic and 
impartial word-of-mouth advertising in 
its power to convince. 


Begin Now to Benefit 

You can encourage verbal endorse- 
ments of your brand if you give people 
all the facts about its superiority, a// the 
reasons for its advantages, omitting no 
selling point, major or minor. You can 
do this best 1n print, through well- 
designed, well-circulated booklets, fold- 
ers, broadsides, brochures, catalogs. 

Printed pieces permit you to describe, 
illustrate and document your story in 
complete and memorable fashion. They 
furnish your customers and prospects 
with persuasive, permanent  source- 
material for verbal selling. 


Your Ally —A Good Printer 


There’s no need to tackle the job of 
creating printed pieces single-handed. 
Call in a good printer right from the start. 
Explain your objectives. Make him a 
member of your creative team without 
delay. That way he can effectively apply 
his ideas, experience and skill. You will 
then save both money and time. 

To insure the most distinguished 
printing results with economy, your 
printer will probably specify Warren’s 
Printing Papers. Warren papers have 
enjoyed the respect of the trade for a 
hundred years. Good printers every- 
where rely on Warren’s brilliant, uni- 
form surfaces to produce fine printed 
pieces that encourage superior salesman- 
ship. S. D. Warren Company, 89 Broad 
Street, Boston 1, Massachusetts. 


BETTER PAPER — BETTER PRINTING 
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opened a retail store, its first in the 
132 mi. between Yakima and Walla 
Walla. Several wholesalers have opened 
outlets in the same city, fast becoming 
a commercial center for farm machin- 
erv and wholesale hardware. Richland, 
growing seedy since the ebb of Han- 
ford’s boom, has a new retail shopping 
district, and is breaking ground this 
month for a 38-acre tract that will 
double present shopping facilities. Ken- 
newick is in the midst of commercial 
and residential construction. 

¢ Upward Stretch—There is no mistak- 
ing that the area is preparing for gigan- 
tic industrial development. All three 
cities are dressing up to attract new 
industry. 

Kennewick has ambitions to enlarge 
its port district to embrace all of the 
north and west banks of the McNary 
reservoir and Columbia River, from be- 
low McNary up to the Yakima River 
near Richland. Object of an expansion 
proposal, now entered on the ballot for 
approval in November, is to provide in- 
dustrial sites and a large enough tax 
base to support development. At its 
widest point, Kennewick’s port, which 
already has grain-loading _ facilities, 
would be about 26 mi. by 30 mi. Its 
interior is the high rolling plateau of 
the dry-wheat belt known as Horse 
Heaven Hills 
¢ Growth Leader—But by far the most 
aggressive of the three cities is Pasco, 
a natural industrial and distribution cen- 
ter. Last week, Northern Pacific Ry. 
began construction on a $5-million 
freight classification yard at Pasco, cross- 
roads of eastbound traffic from Portland 
and Seattle. 

Just outside Pasco, on the banks of 
the Snake River, is Standard Oil Co. 
of California’s terminus for a common 
carrier pipeline, which pumps oil prod- 
ucts from Salt Lake City. The terminus 
has facilities for loading and unloading 
river barges and rail cars. Nearby is the 
newly completed oil farm of Tidewater 
Terminals Co. with it own port. A 
stone’s throw beyond are new stor- 
age facilities for Permanente Cement 
Co. Cement is freightered in from 
California, barged at Portland, then 
stored at Pasco for rail and truck distri- 
bution. 

Also under construction at Pasco are 

two major facilities for storage of am- 
monia, owned by Brea Chemical Co. 
and Shell Chemical Corp. Ammonia 
products are used in increasing quanti- 
ties on inland wheat farms. 
e New Horizons—Even a city like 
Walla Walla—not actually on water— 
has turned its eyes on river traffic in 
the past two years, ever since local busi- 
nessmen, the Grange, and Farm Bureau 
began thumping for the creation of a 
Walla Walla port district. 

The port idea is now being sparked 
by plans for a $12-million ammonia 
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[AST YEAR, Metropolitan benefit pay- 
ments to policyholders and beneficiaries 
exceeded $1,000,000,000—an all-time rec- 
ord in the history of Life Insurance. Each 
of the Company’s 1,000 local offices paid 
benefits, on the average, of over $1,000,000 
—tangible evidence of the value of Metro- 
politan’s localized services. Undoubtedly, 
many of these dollars flowed into your own 
community. 


These benefits did not just happen. They 
resulted largely from the efficient and faith- 
ful efforts of Metropolitan Agents—men 
who sought out those in need of Life insur- 
ance, diagnosed their requirements, and de- 
veloped individualized plans to help protect 
families in a manner consistent with their 
hopes, ambitions, and circumstances. 


To illustrate the benefits which Metro- 
politan’s benefit dollars made possible in 
1953, let us take a good American city like 
Indianapolis, Indiana. Metropolitan policy- 
holders and beneficiaries in that city re- 
ceived $4,900,000 last year. There follow 
several cases which indicate the benefits 
which some of these dollars made possible. 


, On July 4, 1953, a Metropolitan Agent 
celebrated the holiday at the home of a 
good friend, an Indianapolis dentist. The 
dentist was devoted to his son whose ambi- 
tion was to follow in his Dad’s professional 
footsteps. Over the years, the Agent had 
urged the dentist to help assure the fulfill- 
ment of the boy’s ambition in the event 
something unforeseen happened. 
The holiday was especially significant be- 
cause it was also the occasion on which the 


Agent delivered to his friend a $30,000 pol- 
icy to make certain the son’s dental educa- 
tion, plus a “nest egg” with which to begin 
practice. The following November, the den- 
tist, who had never been sick a day in his 
life, passed away. Today, the son is in a well- 
known state university getting the coveted 
education—thanks to the love and foresight 
of a father. 


2, A local Metropolitan Agent was star- 

* tled to read in a newspaper that a 
middle-aged policyholder had been thrown 
from his automobile and had sustained 
severe back injuries. He called immediately 
at the home of the injured man to offer help 
in preparing claim papers and arranging for 
payment of immediate expenses. 


Upon arriving, he found the injured man’s 
wife nearly frantic and greatly concerned 
about the forthcoming medical bills which 
she had no money to meet. She was as- 
tounded to learn from the Agent that her 
husband had only a short time before taken 
out a substantial accident policy with Met- 
ropolitan, but had forgotten to tell her 
about it. She was greatly relieved to know 
that the medical bills would be taken care 
of . . . in fact, the Company ultimately 
paid $1,900. 


3, The efforts of Metropolitan Agents are 

not always completely successful, and 
such instances emphasize even more “‘what 
might have been” if the breadwinner had 
protected his family with adequate Life in- 
surance. Consider the case of two Indian- 
apolis families which lived directly across 
the street from each other last year. 


One family still lives at the old address. 
Metropolitan dollars are being used to help 
keep the family together, pay off the mort- 
gage on the home and help educate the four 
children—despite the fact that the father 
died.suddenly. Unfortunately, the father of 
the family across the way passed on without 
securing the adequate coverage offered by 
the Metropolitan Agent. As a result, his 
widow and two small children had to move 
to the home of her parents. 


These Indianapolis cases typify some of 
the results of actual services that Metropol- 
itan Agents have been and are continually 
rendering all over America—helping fathers 
and mothers safeguard their homes against 
the uncertainties of life. Yet, there are other 
ways—such as through investments—that 
“Metropolitan dollars come home to roost”! 


Up to the time Metropolitan is called 
upon to make payments under policies, it 
invests and reinvests funds to help earn 
money for such payments. In all likelihood 
some of these investments are in your com- 
munity helping provide jobs, as well as the 
comforts and conveniences of life. 


Yes—in many different ways ‘*Metropol- 
itan dollars come home to roost.” Every 
one of these dollars reflects the efforts of 
some Metropolitan Agent, points up the 
fact that he is an understanding friend and 
neighbor, and that... 


Metropolitan service is 
as local as Main Street. . . 


as close as your phone 











you 
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not 
see 
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... or feel it, 
but it?s there? 


Excessive moisture vapor causes cor- 
rosion, fungus growth and other 
damage within sealed containers. 


When relative humidity is not con- 
trolled . . . Precision equipment cor- 
rodes and fails. Optical instruments 
fog and are temporarily useless. 
Electronic and radio equipment 
lose efficiency. Certain foods and 
drugs lose freshness or deteriorate. 


DriAire offers proven solutions to 
many of these problems. As the 
largest manufacturer of moisture 
control devices, DriAire welcomes 
any problems of humidity control 
and indication. Your inquiries are 


invited. 


DriAi 
INCORPORATED 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 





production plant to be built by Colum- 
bia River Chemicals, Inc. It will be the 
first major ammonia plant in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, will produce anhydrous 
and aqua ammonia, urea, and ammo- 
nium sulphate. 

e Shifting Land—You get a clearer pic- 
ture of the immense changes that were 
wrought on these shoreland sites, and 
the problems places like Walla Walla 
faced, when you realize how the whole 
land around McNary had to be shifted. 
Army engineers, who built the dam and 
bought the shoreland, had mapped out 
a comprehensive plan for industrial de- 
velopment, recreation, and wildlife pre- 
serves. When McNary was built, the 
water back of it had to be raised, rail- 
roads relocated, highways shifted. 

Because the Army owned the shore- 
lands, the Port of Walla Walla had to 
work out leases for industrial sites in 
Walla Walla County at Attalia, Wal- 
lula, and Burbank. A 50-vr. lease with 
the Army has now stimulated the port 
into spending $350,000 for a channel, 
turning basin, and a 1,350 ft.-long dock 
at Attalia. In turn, Columbia River 
Chemicals, the site’s big customer, will 
pay half the cost of site development 
and a vearly rental. 

The port has also filed to take over 
all the shorefront from Attalia to Bur- 
bank, formerly planned as wildlife pre- 
serves. An industrial area this size 
would be the largest potential tract on 
the NcNarvy pool. 
¢ Open Question—In such an area just 
cmerging as an industrial power, there 
is still no general agreement on what 
kind of industry will predominate. But 
ask anyone from Richland to Walla 
Walla, and vou get these answers: 

e It will be an agriculturally-based 
industry. Certainly fertilizers to supply 
present and expanding farm tracts will 
be a big part 

e If fertilizer industries are located 
here, then related and accessory indus- 
tries will grow. Processing and distribu- 
tion plants to serve the farm hinterlands 
will follow. 

e Later perhaps, there will be 
manufacture of specialized tools and 
cquipment for farming needs, and 
manufacture of aluminum pipe—used 
extensively in irrigation—and other alu- 
minum products. 

e In addition, there will probably 
be integrated mills to cut lumber 
brought down from the Blue Moun- 
tains behind Walla Walla, with _per- 
haps a pulp and paper plant as part of 
the unit. 


ll. Carving Out a New Future 


All these changes could take place 
only because water has been brought 
to the land. Like a system of industrial 
development in which one industry 
fathers another, water has brought with 
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The offices of Admiral Radio and Television Corporation, Chicago, 
I. Birch Weldwood Movable Partitions make them an inviting 
place to work. Designer: Harper Richards. Distributor: 


Hartmann-Sanders Co. 





Flush movable partitions 
with the beauty of real wood 


Weldwood’s simple interlocking 
feature makes rearrangement 
possible on a week end or overnight 


There is nothing that matches the 
warmth and beauty of real hardwood 
partition panels. When this natural 
beauty is combined with low cost mova- 
bility it’s a combination that is hard 
to beat. Handsome birch is standard; 
any wood is available on order. 

FOR OFFICES ON THE MOVE. Unique 
metal keys which lock the panels to- 
gether make it a simple matter to re- 
arrange them. There are no screws. 
Snap-on matching post cap between 
panels hides telephone and electric 
cables. 

TYPES OF PANELS include cornice and 
ceiling height, glazed and low railings. 
Door and wall panels may be inter- 
changed without disturbing adjoining 
panels. Available in standard sizes. 
NOISE BARRIER. The panels contain 
the same fire-resistant mineral core 





® 
Weldwood 


MOVABLE PARTITIONS 
A product of 
UNITED STATES 
PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


which is used in Weldwood Fire Doors, 
providing a noise barrier twice as effec- 
tive as a 2 x 4 partition with metal 
lath, plastered both sides. 
GUARANTEE: Weldwood Partition 
Panels are guaranteed for the life of 
the installation ! 

MAIL COUPON or call any of the 73 
United States Plywood or U.S.-Mengel 
Plywoods showrooms, in principal 
cities. 








Iilustration shows how metal keys ‘ 
slip into keyways to lock panel. = 
Opening in key provides hidden . 
space for B X cable. Spring clip 9 
on post cap snaps on, closing 
space between panels. 


Cutaway view of floor base * 
assembly. Two leveling bolts per 
panel make adjustments easy. 














United States Plywood Corporation 
Weldwood Building, 55 West 44th Street 
New York 36, N. Y. BW-9-18-54 
Please send me free literature on Weldwood Mov- 
able Partitions and nomes of nearest distributors. 1 
Literature on Weldwood Fire and 

Stay-Strate® Doors. 1 
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it new needs, new production, new in- 
vestment. 

¢ From the Ground Up—In this kind 
of country you have to start from 
scratch. A farmer begins with nothing 
but land. He has to build a house to 
live in; drill a well for drinking; buy 
farm machinery, house it;* buy livestock 
or seed. Then he and his neighbors have 
to build roads, schools, power lines, and 
towns to supply the farm and take its 
produce. 

The cycle enlarges year by year. 
Money is poured into the region to 
build its agriculture and keep it sup- 
plied. There is a continuing need to 
transport agric ultural produce. 

Underneath the ever-enlarging cycle 

is the constant presence of water. 
Water has started the whole cvcle 
and is needed to keep it in opera- 
tion. 
e New Mentality—But it is not just 
that water has created new industries, 
provided traffic lanes for the inflow and 
outflow of goods. It has also changed 
the habits and outlook of a land- 
locked region 

Take the farmer who started out with 
nothing but land. Years ago, wherever 
he looked, he saw nothing but flat 
land or plateau land, mountain land, 
sagebrush land. Today, he’s beginning 
to understand what it is to own a boat. 
Or take the Portland boat enthusiast 
who can now slip upriver as far. as 
Kennewick and Pasco. 





REGIONS BRIEFS 





Lake Erie ports are busy drafting plans 
to take on more shipping via the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. ‘Toledo’s planners 
last week were presented with blue- 
prints for a $20.6-million cargo terminal 
and a $5.9-million waterfront improve- 
ment. Ashtabula, Ohio; Erie, Pa.; 
Cleveland, and Buffalo are in the proc- 
ess of organizing port commissions in 
preparation for heavy “ocean port” 
business. 
* 

Highway spending in Pennsylvania last 
month broke all existing monthly rec- 
ords. The August total—$21.2-million 
—was about 50% higher than any pre- 
vious month. It raised the eight-month 
total for the vear to a high of $92.4- 


million. 

* 
Phoenix (Ariz.) landowners will get 
small strips of additional property free 
of charge from the government. Pres. 
Fisenhower last week signed a bill that 
will give more than 1,000 residents 


ownership of abandoned canal rights of 
way. As the city grew, the canals were 
abandoned and the property rights were 
still in government hands, even though 
homes were built over them. 
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A e Offers automatic control integrated with your 
-C 
process. 
_ @ Covers a wide speed range—forward or reverse. 
on @ Starts, stops—fast or slow. 
¢ Allows forward or reverse jogs. 
just 
stries, @ Controls one or more motors. 
vy and 
inged . : 
land- With a Century Performance Rated Selective 
with Speed Drive, you can often integrate speed 
>Tever changes to cycle automatically as the process 
Soe requirements dictate. 
nning é . 
boat. @ You can automatically regulate metal cutting 
usiast for optimum cutting speeds. 
ar as 
@ Make the speed change automatically sensitive 
— to changing temperature or pressure. 
®@ Make the speed change automatically sensitive 
‘So to changing diameter of a feed roll. 
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St. @ Make the speed change automatically sensitive 
— to the viscosity of a mix. 
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minal @ You can use many different kinds of control 
anes devices in the control circuit to change speeds 
proc- ... to jog...to apply dynamic braking, etc. 
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port” You’re welcome to full information on your 
specific drive problem. Call your nearest Century 
= District Sales Office or Century Authorized 
‘illion Distributor, or write direct. See telephone listings. 
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a Century makes A. C. and D. C. motors 
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v free 
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i CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
- were 1806 Pine Street, St. Lovis 3, Missouri 
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Every User Of 


Has Shown 
An Immediate Profit 
From the Transaction 


A Service of 


INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY CAR CO. 
Rand Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Crawford Marvel-Lift Doors SAVE THEIR COST many 
times over. 


1, NO UNPRODUCTIVE LABOR tending door. Push 
button control from ‘one or several points operates 
doors at a fraction of man-power cost; quickly pays 
entire door cost. 

2. NO WAITING. Fast operation speeds traffic in and out. 

3, LOW MAINTENANCE. Hand operation is very hard on 
doors. Automatic control gives cushioned action, little 
wear. 

4. LOW HEAT LOSS. Fast operation, with NO pumping 
action as in old swing doors, saves heat, keeps workers 

| happier. 
Crawford Marvel-Lift Doors, wood or steel, with famous 
| Crawford Marvel-Lift Mechanism, fit all openings up to 

30 x 18 feet. Push-button or radio remote control. Backed 

| by a nation-wide door service organization. 
i Call local Crawford Door Sales Co. listed in classified 
phone book under “Doors”. Or, write direct for literature. 
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Craufo rd MARVELLFT DOORS 


CRAWFORD DOOR COMPANY 
149-20263 Hoover Road, Detroit 5, Michigan 








New claims for unemployment in- 
surance have moved downward for 
seven consecutive weeks, but are still 
about 75,000 more than one year ago. 
Except for the usual seasonal rise in 
July (due in part to vacation layoffs), 
new claims have moved generally down- 
ward since the first week in May. Now 
new claims are at the lowest level since 
October, 1953. The Bureau of Em- 








’ 


ployment Security reports the reasons 
for the decline as follows: (1) the re- 
opening of plants following vacation 
shutdowns 


a number of industries, (3) recalls in 


electrical equipment, fabricated metals, 9 
The Bureau also reports 4 
that the number of claimants who have 


and textiles 


exhausted their benefit rights has shown 
some decline 


® Construction: Record 


Construction continues to be a bright 
spot in the economy. Expenditures for 
new construction in August rose 2.6% 
from July to a new record of $3.6- 
billion, according to Labor and Com- 
merce Dept. estimates. Most of the 


increase came in private residential 
building, public utility construction, 
and highway work. 

Dollar volume for the first eight 
months of 1954 reached a new record 
of $23.7-billion. 
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in boner of the Yer ; ECONO MITE 


‘Tuere’s no better place 
to start an economy program 
on power generating and dis- 
tribution equipment than in 
the initial investment — par- 
ticularly when you sacrifice 
NOTHING in Quality, 

Efficiency or Performance. 
Truck Output: Another Drop With the selection of Brown 

Boveri equipment, you get 
world-finest machinery at sub- 
stantial dollar savings plus 
high operating efficiency, 
thoroughly dependable per- 
formance, long life and mini- 
mum maintenance. 


Astute buyers at leading in- 
dustrial plants, utilities and 
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Domestic truck output (chart) is 
scheduled for its sixth successive 
monthly decline in September. The 





64,000 completions scheduled for Sep- coopera- Can we serve you 
tember are 12% less than August’s tives find with any of these 
72,935 trucks, and 37% under the rE BROWN BOVERI 
1954 peak set in March. .sound in- products? 

Ward’s Automotive Reports indi- itial and Steam Turbine 
cates, however, that the truck industry long - term : ray sa A 
is optimistic. If September sales con- : urbo Blowers 
Rie as expected a pr we the August - rapaprenaney ay Compressors 

‘ . In specify- — |Gas Turbines 


level, September dealer inventories 
would stand at about the same level as 
a year ago. With sales lower, however, 
inventories will look higher than they 
did a year ago. Even if sales are strong, 
it is hard to see how the industry can 
produce its hoped-for 1-million units. 


ing Brown Power Circuit Breakers 
B . Lightning Arrestors 
overi ‘, Mechanical Rectifiers 


How about Radio Transmitters 


& Tubes 
ou? 
y Betatrons for Clinical & 


Industrial Uses 


. 
buy brown hoveri Generator Voltage 


, » « it’s better business!| ®esvictors 
Stop Motors 
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— BROWN BOVERI 4™ 

+ ca CORPORATION “J 
19 Rector St.,New York 6,N.Y. 
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SEE HOW 
YOU CAN CUT COSTS 


NATIONAL 
POWER SHOW 


NATIONAL EXPOSITION OF 
POWER AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


COMMERCIAL MUSEUM 
PHILADELPHIA 


DECEMBER 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 1954 


Inspect hundreds of new and improved 
products at the Power Show. The lat- 
est package boilers, condensers, pumps, 
valves, piping, fans, dust collectors, re- 
fractories, steam specialties, insulation, 
instruments, motors and_ controls, 
water treatment, power transmission 
and materials handling equipment and 
many other informative exhibits are on 
display. 

Have your engineers and operating 
men visit this great concentration of 
cost-saving ideas and products. 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND 


Write early for hotel reservations and 
advance registration 


Under the auspices of the ASME 
Management: International Exposition Co. 
480 Lexington Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 











SHIFT 
The Responsibility 


to ACCO! 


Let ACCO Fasteners and ACCOBIND 


FOLDERS take the responsibility of your 
paper-keeping, paper-finding. Filed papers 
will always be where they should be, where 
you can find them in a jiffy. 
ACCO-binding does away forever with 
“seatteration filing”—loose papers, messy 
folders, lost sheets. ACCO-binding saves 
time, tempers and money. It can be the 
difference in efficiency that spells profit. 
Remember...AN ACCO BOUND PAPER 
IS A SAFE PAPER. Ask your stationer. 
ACCOBIND folders 
ACCOPRESS binders 
PIN-PRONG binders 


(for marginal multiple punched forms) 
ACCO punches 
and other filing supplies 


ACCO PRODUCTS, Ine. 
Ogdensburg, New York 
In Canada: ACCO Canadian Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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34TH STREET AREA is New York’s big shopping district for the middle-income trade; 
just now it’s tallying up the first effects of Ohrbach’s month-old move uptown from ... 





wii 


14TH STREET, the bargain center for lower-middle-income shoppers in New York; so 


far, downtown, uptown, Ohrbach’s itself—everybody claims there’s a gain when .. . 


A Store Leaps the Gap 


It’s not very far from 14th Street in 
Manhattan to 34th Street. Only 20 
city blocks—about a mile. But in an- 
other sense it’s a good, long way. For 
those 20 blocks measure precisely the 
gap between New York City’s major 
lower-middle-income shopping _ street 
and its great middle-income shopping 
district, where Gimbels and Macy’s are 
located. 

That’s why there was so much in- 
terest last month when Ohrbach’s, 


Inc., pulled up stakes on 14th Street 
and moved into the old McCreery de- 
partment store building on 34th Street 
(BW—Nov.14'53,p41).. Ohrbach’s was 
following—several decades _later—the 
general uptown movements of New 
York’s bigger department and specialty 
stores. 

What happens when you move a 
powerful low-cost, cash-and-carry wom- 
en’s clothing store like Ohrbach’s into 
such a totally new neighborhood? What 
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happens to the old neighborhood? To 
the new one? To the store itself? 

¢ Short-Run Answer—The four wecks 
since the actual move give too short a 


time to have all the answers. But last 
week, S. Klein on the Square, Inc., big 
member of the Grayson-Robinson 
chain, handed in a vehement short-term 
reply. In reporting that Klein’s had 
passed the billion-dollar mark in sales, 
Pres. Hyman P. Kuchai said his store 
had had the best August in its history. 
The really big increases, he stated, 
showed up after Ohrbach’s moved up- 
town. So far in September, the acceler- 
ated pace has continued, Klein’s reports. 

Klein’s even goes so far as to say that 
as much as $10-million or $15-million 
of the $20-million-odd annual business 
Ohrbach’s did on 14th Street is still 
there. “The Ohrbach store is dark,” 
savs a Klein official, “but this street 
doesn’t look like a funeral. We'll never 
leave 14th Street.” 

The other big 14th Street stores say 
the same thing. Lane’s women’s ap- 
parel shop says August and September 
sales are more than 20% ahead of last 
year’s like period. Hearn’s venerable 
department store, agrees that 14th 
Street is still the big bargain street of 
the world. “We're staying here,” savs 
its president, Clement V. Conole. 
eA Trend—However, all New York 
department stores are ahead of last vear, 
when a blistering heat wave drove cus- 
tomers from the shops. The Federal 
Reserve Board index for the week ended 
Sept. +, 1954, gave New York a 31% 
jump over last year. For the four weeks 
ended Sept. 4, New York department 
stores showed gains of 10% 

Furthermore, Klein’s, always a_pro- 
motion-minded concern, has been 
through a special promotion to cele- 
brate its billion-dollar mark; Lane’s is 
also in the throes of an anniversary 
sale. 
¢ Uptown—Meanwhile, Ohrbach’s new 
competitors uptown are laying claim to 
those same customers and dollars that 
Klein’s insists have stayed downtown. 
“Traffic and sales are both up since 
Ohrbach’s came,” says a Gimbel’s 
spokesman. “We consider the move a 
plus for us.” A Macy’s spokesman 
agrees. “It has been a boon for us, 
too,” he savs. “Now 34th Street is so 
crowded you can’t walk on it. 

In their newly redecorated and mod- 
ernized headquarters, Ohrbach’s off- 
cials are jubilant. Says David Berks, 
executive vice-president, “Traffic and 
sales are fantastically above our ex- 
pectations.”” He is realist enough to 
expect that the near-subway-rush pro- 
portions of store traffic will level off; 
some of it is certainly due to the 
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CONTINENTAL RED SEAL” 
means more and better power 


a JAEGER MODEL 47% 





= = Powered by Comeree mae Seal — engine. a 








NO OTHER ENGINE 
GIVES YOU ALL 
THESE ADVANCED 
ENGINEERING 
FEATURES 
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Continental Red Seal power for specialized 
applications is now available at levels 
ranging from 2 h.p. up to more than 
1,000, in liquid-cooled and air-cooled 
models, for use on all standard fuels. 
And, strictly on the score of PERFORM- 
ANCE—economy, dependability and low 
maintenance cost—it is finding its way 
into more and more leading makes 
of specialized machines. The equipment 
builder’s good name, and the end-user's 
satisfaction, are double-clinched by this 
fact: EVERY CONTINENTAL RED SEAL IS 
NOT ONLY BUILT FOR ITS JOB, BUT 
BACKED BY PARTS AND SERVICE FACIL- 
ITIES COAST TO COAST. 
= 


A COMPLETE LINE OF 4-CYCLE AIR-COOLED ENGINE 


Continental also builds air-cooled models, from 2 to 3 hp. 

for heavy-duty applications in industry and on the farm. They 

embody the exclusive Contex® external ignition system, greatest 

air-cooled engine advance in recent years. For information, 

address Air-Cooled Industrial Engine Division, 12800 Kercheval 

Ave., Detroit 15: 

6 EAST 45TH ST., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. © 6218 CEDAR SPF 

ROAD, DALLAS 9, TEXAS © 3817 S. SANTA FE AVE AN 

58, CALIF. © 910 S. BOSTON ST., ROOM 1008, TULSA, OKLA. @ 
1252 OAKLEIGH DRIVE, EAST POINT (ATLANTA) GA 


Continenta/ Motors [orporation 


MUSKEGON, 


MICHIGAN 
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WILL 
YOUR ESTATE 
BE 

PROTECTED? 


y 








Way should any businessman who takes every 
precaution to protect his property during his 
lifetime fail to protect his estate? Experience shows 
that it is unwise to rely merely upon the reputa- 
tion and experience of an executor and trustee 
when the protection of a corporate surety bond is 
available! Many a trusted executor has seriously 
depleted an estate through mismanagement, 
incompetency or plain dishonesty! Recent news- 
paper items from New Jersey to California 

attest to this fact! 


Whatever the size of your estate 
—protect it by specifying in your will that your 


executor or trustee give a Corporate Surety Bond. 


Speak to our agent* in 


“ , . thinks it might even 
be able to sell at a lower 


4a 


price .. 
STORE JUMP starts on p. 96 


fancy newspaper, radio, and TV pro- 
motion with which Ohrbach’s heralded 
its move. He notes that a lot of the 
34th Street customers are new to 
Ohrbach’s, a greater number than the 
store expected. 

e Shifts in Taste—So far, then, every- 
one claims to be the winner. It is inter- 
esting to explore a little the grounds 
for the optimism of both schools: the 
stay-at-home group and the move-after- 
‘em store. Here’s the way the trade 
sees the picture. 

Customers on 14th Street are tradi- 
tionally a highly price-minded _ lot. 
Many of them are local, from New 
York’s Lower East Side. But, as every- 
one knows, the lower-middle-income 
group has been marching steadily up 
the income ladder for the past decade 
or so. Its taste has upgraded along 
with its income. 

Even while Ohrbach’s was still on 
14th Street, it responded to this change 
by putting greater stress on higher 
stvling in merchandise, upgrading in 
quality while it still stuck to its policy 
of low markups, cash-and-carry selling. 

The trade feels, and Ohrbach’s own 
action implies agreement, that Ohr- 
bach’s in fact, outstripped its own 
immediate market, that its customers 
were no longer typical 14th Street cus- 
tomers. Some of those nontypical cus- 
tomers began to weary of the trek to 
14th Street when their normal market- 
ing circuit was closer to 34th Street. 
The answer was to move the store to 
keep pace with the market. 
¢ Stay-at-Home Changes—The trade 
notes some changes in the 14th Street 
stores. Hearn’s has gone all-out for 
self-service in the past two years in an 
effort to cut costs, rebuild business. 

Klein’s, too, has changed. It became 
famous as an outlet for distressed goods 
at fabulously low prices. But now the 
trade sees it more as another unit in 
the Grayson-Robinson chain, a group 


of low-priced stores in the category of 
the Lerner stores. Klein’s reports, how- 
ever, that it will probably upgrade to 
some extent in an effort to keep up with 
the customers on the street. If it does, 
this would fit into the changing char- 
acter of the street itself. Some of the 
big postwar housing projects on the 
East Side have attracted a new kind of 
customer to the area. 

¢ Questions—In moving to its flossy 
new headquarters, Ohrbach’s, too, has 
upgraded despite the reluctance of Ohr- 
bach people to admit it. It is putting 
more emphasis on its medium and 


If you don’t know his 
name—our Agency & 
Production Department 
will supply it promptly 
on request. 


AMERICAN SURETY 


COMPANY 100 Broadway * New York 5, N. Y. 


FIDELITY ° SURETY * CASUALTY * INLAND MARINE 
HOMEOWNERS * ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY * AVIATION 


your community. You'll be * 
surprised at the low cost 
of this valuable protection, 
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| CHANGED IN DRY CLEANING, TOO! 


STYLES HAVE 


If you have a dinner date tonight, or a party, 
and the suit you want to wear is soiled... 
don’t worry about it, if you have as much as 
an hour or two. There’s probably a quick- 
service cleaner nearby. And chances are he'll 
use Perchlorethylene—a relatively new and 
highly efficient solvent—to make your clothes 
clean as new in a jiffy. 

Today, fast service cleaning is big business 
in America. The latest count is 3,358 shops and 
the number is continually increasing. Modern 
living, with its larger wardrobes of light- 
colored clothes and improved ideas of clean- 
liness, has demanded this new industry. The 
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ability of cleaners to furnish speedy service is 
dependent largely upon Perchlorethylene and 
on the cleaning equipment designed to handle 
this solvent. 

Perchlorethylene saves you time, and it is 
kind to your clothes. The dry cleaner likes it 
too because it enables him to give you super- 
service, and because its nonflammable qualities 
enable him to secure more favorable locations 
for his shops. 

Columbia-Southern® is a leading manufac- 
turer of Perchlorethylene, as well as other 
chemical specialties derived from the basic pro- 
duction of chlorine and alkalies. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


ONE GATEWAY CENTER: PITTSBURGH 22- PENNSYLVANIA 


CHLORINE, ALKALIES AND RELATED PRODUCTS + OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








“‘High-Fidelity’'Color 
on packages 


it sells products from anchovies to zwieback 


In this self-service age, responsibility for catching the 
buyer's eye rests squarely on the package. 


This is a tremendous challenge to Continental pack- 
aging specialists. Each package they decorate must be 
as true to the original art work as trained eyes and sen- 
sitive equipment can make it, regardless of urgency. 


To achieve high-fidelity color reproduction on many 
types of packaging materials, we have found it neces- 
sary to master six different decorating methods. 


LETTERPRESS. The oldest form of printing—from raised type 
and illustrative matter—is used for paper cups, bags and wraps. 


LITHOGRAPHY. Uses a level metallic sheet on which printing 
images are made ink-receptive and the surrounding area 
is made ink-repellent. The ink is transferred to a rubber 
sheet and thence onto metal sheets for making decorated 
cans, bottle caps, boxes and Decoware. 


GRAVURE. Matter to be reproduced is etched below the sur- 
face of the cylinder, with cells varying in size, not in depth. 
Ink actually builds up on the surface of paper, cellophane 
and other materials to give a brilliance and range of values 
unmatched by other high-speed processes. 

FLEXOGRAPHIC. For printing cellophane, foil, waxed papers, 


paper containers and non-absorbent surfaces on which usual 
inks are slow to dry. The special inks dry by evaporation. 


SILK SCREEN. Enamel is forced through cloth or wire mesh to 
form the design. Used for decorating fibre drums and steel 
containers, and when luminescent colors are specified. 


SPRAY AND ROLLER COATING. Spray is used to apply any of 17 
base colors to fibre drums. Rollers are used to apply any of 
66 different shades to metal sheets before lithographing. 
Both methods are used to apply a protective film of clear 
varnish over printed designs. 

With all this experience at our finger tips, with a large 
variety of packaging materials to work with, Continental 
can give the best in tailor-made protection and beauty 
to products from anchovies to zwiebach. 


SERVING INDUSTRY...SERVING AMERICA 
You are always close to Continental Can with its 
78 plants in the United States, Canada and Cuba, 
17 field research laboratories and 66 sales offices. 
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CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 100 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Continental Can Company of Canada Limited, Montreal 
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TIN CANS FIBRE DRUMS PAPER CONTAINERS FLEXIBLE PACKAGING STEEL PAILS AND DRUMS CAPS AND CORK PLASTIC BOTTLES DECOWARE 








Sensational New Process Puts Beautiful, 
Durable Finish on Your Product 
Before It’s Made! 





Now, a pre-finished sheet you can bend, stamp or deep-draw 


FOR PRODUCTS SUCH AS 


Air Conditioners 
Aircraft 

Appliances 
Automobiles 

Baby Carriages 
Building Materials 
Business Machines 
Busses 

Containers 
Electrical Apparatus 
Furniture 

Hardware 

Hospital Equipment 
Housewares 
Luggage 

Office Equipment 
Photographic Equipment 
Radios 

Restaurant Seating 
Sporting Goods 
Toys 

Vending Machines 
Washing Machines 
And all other products 


with finished metal surfaces 


SF 2 bond or Metal Laminate 











is a bond of vinyl plastic on 

metal sheeting—steel, aluminum 
or magnesium. Production-wise, Sull- 
vyne-Clad is completely flexible . . . 
it can be bent, stamped, deep-drawn, 
punched or crimped without affecting 
either the vinyl or its bond. No spe- 
cial dies or drawing compounds are 
necessary and, since products are pre- 
finished, you enjoy substantial pro- 
duction line savings. 


For consumers, Sullvyne-Clad slashes 
maintenance cost. The protective coat- 





* Actual photograph of steel sheet 
bonded with Sullvyne Vinyl Plastic: 





ing is ten times thicker than any con- 
ventional finish. It has unequalled 
abrasion resistance, resists corrosion 
and the effects of heat, light and 
weather. 


And for your sales department, the 
rich decorative beauty of Sullvyne- 
Clad Metal Laminate on your product 
is an important market advantage. 
The limitless variety of patterns and 
colors offers finishes far superior to 
anything obtainable with ordinary 
paints, lacquers or enamels. 


Wherever a metal product requires a 


O’Sullivan Ginger, Buffalo Grain. 





Patents Pending 


decorative finish, wherever the imper- 
manence of its present finish is caus- 
ing maintenance expense or customer 
dissatisfaction, new Sullvyne-Clad 
Metal Laminate suggests itself as a 
highly improved basic material. Find 
out today how Sullvyne-Clad can fa- 
cilitate your production and add to 
the salability of your product. 


METAL LAMINATE DIVISION 
O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CORP. 
WINCHESTER, VA. 


Makers of America’s No. I Heel 
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higher-priced lines—though in its bar- 
gain basement a woman can still buy a 
pair of shoes for $1.99. 

Does this foreshadow a change in the 
basic Ohrbach policy of low markups? 
This is the question that the trade 
raised last year when the move was 
announced. There were two separate 
problems: 

Ohrbach’s downtown store may have 
been inadequate, but it was a low-cost 
operation. Would the move to bigger 
quarters uptown increase costs? 

How about Ohrbach’s suppliers— 
would they balk at selling to Ohrbach’s 
now that the store was coming into 
direct competition with uptown stores 
that are also customers of these same 
suppliers? 
¢ Basically Same—The Ohrbachs in- 
sist that the new stress on higher-priced 
lines is definitely not a change in basic 
policy. To the question about sup- 
pliers, Jerome K. Ohrbach, president, 
answers an emphatic no. Ohrbach’s is 
such a big buyer that no manufacturer 
wants to lose it as a customer, he says. 
Thanks partly to the general lack of 
firmness in the market in softgoods, the 
store has kept most of its old resources, 
added some fancy new ones. 

That’s one reason, the Ohrbachs say, 
why they can also answer no on the 
question of increased costs. In their 
eagerness to get or keep this big cus- 
tomer, the manufacturers offered Ohr- 
bach’s so good a price that the manage- 
ment thinks it might even be able to 
sell at a lower price than before. 

Another reason is the much greater 
efficiency of the new store. The old 
Ohrbach’s was a chopped-up series of 
departments, located in what was actu- 
ally six buildings. It takes fewer super- 
visors to oversee operations in the open 
floor space of the new store. The old 
store had five receiving rooms, requir- 
ing eight managers. The new one has 
one highly mechanized receiving opera- 
tion, requiring only three. 

Jerry Ohrbach also points out that 
with double the floor space it used to 
have, Ohrbach’s now has what it long 
needed: a big store. 
¢ Theme Song—It’s just here that the 
Ohrbachs harp back to their favorite 
theme: the continuing importance of 
the big-city market. The big store can 
offer the variety of style and price that 
the smaller suburban branches can’t 
catry—one reason, says Jerry Ohrbach, 
that he and his father have gone slow on 
suburban stores. Sooner or later the cus- 
tomers find this out, Ohrbach thinks, 
and come back to the city. 

Meditating on how Ohrbach’s took 
over Milliron’s in Los Angeles, another 
old department store in Newark, and 
now McCreery’s, Jerry Ohrbach won- 
ders: “Maybe our mission in life is to 
take over run-down department stores 
and bring them back to life.” 
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What's so Attractive about 4 
Plant Site in the 
Hampton Roads Port Area? 








Much—* you serve extensive domestic and 
worldwide markets. 


Functioning as one port unit, the Ports of Hampton Roads 
—Newport News, Norfolk, Portsmouth and South Norfolk 
—provide direct rail-to-ship service and many modern 
facilities which make for speed and economy in the assembly 
of raw materials . . . and fast and more profitable distribu- 
tion of finished products to principal markets. 

Nine major railroads; 273 steamship lines; nearly 300 
wharves, piers and docks; 215 acres in warehouses 
and transit sheds; and many other diversified and special 
port features— plus the fact that the Hampton Roads Port 
Area is rich in business and industrial Tiienienen iss 
with plenty of dependable electricity available—make this 
area at the “TOP OF THE SOUTH” an ideal location. 


For a complete answer to: ‘What's So Attractive About 
a Plant Site in the Hampton Roads Port Area?"’—com- 
municate with ys for full, accurate and confidential 
information. 


AREA DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 


RICHMOND 9Q, VIRGINIA 
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AIR Parcel Post 


flies with the Air Mail 





SAFE AS CAN BE! Gets care- 
ful priority treatment all 
the way — may be Insured, 
Registered, sent C.O.D. or 
Special Delivery. 


FAST AS CAN BE! Goes coast- 
to-coast overnight. Speedy 
overseas service, too, at 
reasonable rates. 


CONVENIENCE PLUS! Prompt 
delivery direct to the door. 
No bothersome forms — no 
extra cost for enclosing a 
letter. 


AIR PARCEL POST builds pres- 
tige —-- customers appreciate 
this special attention. 





For more information and 
rates, cail your Post Office. 
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AIR Parcel Post 


ge and Air Mail 


SS 
Advertisement by 
the Scheduled Airlines 
as a public service 
for the U.S. Post Office 
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MARKETING GIMMICKS 











Niagara Falls will turn a brilliant red 
and spray forth a delicate scent for a 
few minutes one Saturday this Novem- 
ber. That is, if Angelique & Co., of 
Wilton, Conn., gets permission to 
dump +400 Ib. of chemical sea-marker 
dye and a quantity of its new Red Satin 
perfume over the American falls in a 
grandiose promotion stunt. (Angelique 
is the same firm that last year sprayed 
a perfumed fog over Paris.) 

Call it silly, call it an example of 
American merchandising ingenuity, but 
more and more manufacturers, adver- 
tisers, and retailers are coming up with 
new promotion twists. This summer, 
with its red-hot competition, has been 
the summer of the marketing gimmicks. 
Here’s a pot-pourri of some of the 
latest: 

Air conditioning for your car while you 
eat in it is provided by Stuart’s Drive 
Inn restaurant in Houston. Cold air 
is piped in through the windows, the 
warm air drawn out (picture, below). 





sales 
out by 
George’s Radio & Television chain in 


warehouse 
tried 


“Salethons”—24-hour 
marathons—are _ being 


Washington, D. C. ‘These start at 6 
p-m. on a Saturday, feature hundreds 
of dollars worth of prizes and refresh- 
ments, prices that drop lower every 


hour. . . . The entire Cincinnati Music 
Hall was rented by Friedman Furni- 
ture Co. for a warehouse sale. ... And 


Seattle’s Bon Marche department store 
gave its customers free rides from its 
store to its warehouse in special shuttle 
buses during its last clearance sale. 

Auto dealers are in the forefront of the 
gimmick race. A Houston Studebaker 
dealer offered all-expense-paid vacation 
tours to St. Louis, Chicago, and South 
Bend. . .. With each purchase from 
a San Diego Ford dealer you get a 
$25 Savings Bond. ... A Bronx, N. Y., 
dealer appeals to the women with offers 
of free mink stoles. Louisville 
Pontiac, Chevrolet, and Ford dealers 
are vying with each other in offering 
such easy terms and high trade-in values 


over a 12-month period that you can 
almost “buy a 1954 and a 1955 modcl 
for the price of one.” 

Giveaways have gone too far, some 
auto dealers feel. In Detroit, Grand 
River Chevrolet Co. recently ran a two- 
week “giveaway to end all giveaways” 
promotion, during which it offered free 
fur pieces, live ponies, pleasure boats, 
dining room suites, home workshops— 
all in all 58 gifts ranging up to more 
than $500-worth each—“to show how 
ridiculous this business can become.” 
(But Grand River sold almost twice as 
many cars as usual that fortnight.) 
And in Toledo, the Rittenhouse De- 
Soto-Plymouth agency spoofed  give- 
aways in an ad that promised everything 


from a three-month fishing trip to 
Peru with a blonde secretary for Dad 
to a trip to the French Riviera and a 
new living room suite for Mom and 
a 25 tl f he kids— 
a 25-hp. outboard motor for the kids 
the latter complete with “skin diving 


outfit and oxygen mask in case the boat 
sinks.” All these gifts were offered 
“free” —providing the customer tacked 
an additional $7,060 onto the purchase 
price of his car. 

The “free” craze, in any case, has 
spread to many fields of retailing. Syra- 
cuse appliance stores are handing out 
gift certificates worth as much as $100 
in goods along with purchases of items 
costing up to $300 list price... . De- 
troit’s Highland Appliance Co. offers 
free power lawnmowers with a variety 
of items. During a recent sale, 
Cleveland’s Pick’n-Pay supermarket 
gave away $8,000 in prizes (from toys 
to major appliances) to customers who 
were checking out at the counter when 
a special bell rang. The customers also 
got real snowballs frozen and held over 
from last winter. Ridge Lumber 
Co. in Rochester, N. Y., handed its 
customers $5-bills every half-hour one 
dav. ... Mizerany Bros. and Franklin 
Furniture Co. in St. Louis advertised 
five-day free vacations in New York 
(picture, below), and Gabberts of Min- 
neapolis advertised three-day expense- 
paid sojourns to Chicago—all with pur- 
chases of appliances. 


FRANKLIN’S STUPENDOUS 
HIGH TRADE-INS 
Plu FREE VACATION 

AN EXPENSE PAID 5 DAY 


VACATION TO 
NEW YORK 


WITH EACH AND EVERY NORGE 


REFRIGERATOR-HOME FREEZER 
GAS RANGE-ELECTRIC RANGE 











Downtown merchants have thought up 
new twists designed to lure customers 
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REM-CRU TITANIUM... 


new key to industrial progress 


i—In the FOOD PROCESSING Field 


REM-CRU titanium’s unequalled resist- 
ance to most forms of corrosion, its light 
weight and high strength, make it the new 
key to processing efficiency. 

Titanium’s absolute resistance to the at- 
tack of residual salt in sea water, for exam- 
ple, puts an end to corrosion damage in fish 
packing equipment. It’s an equally good 
choice for agitator blades, packaging ma- 
chine parts, equipment subjected to repeated 
cleaning with caustic chemicals— anywhere 
that severe corrosive conditions exist. 

And expanded facilities at REM-CRU 


REM- it'\) 
TITAN §U) M1 scem-ceru titanium, inc., MIDLaNo, PENNSYLVANIA 


have released ample quantities of this new 
metal for nondefense use. Prompt delivery of 
REM-CRU titanium is assured . . . in bars, 
plates, sheet, strip, wire, tubing and forgings 
...in many sizes and grades. . . even in the 
new high-strength, weldable alloys. 

So take advantage of titanium’s many ad- 
vantages . . . its tremendous resistance to 
most forms of corrosion . . . its light weight 
combined with exceptional strength . . . and 
its ability to be fabricated by normal shop 
practices. It will pay you to explore the 
possible uses of titanium in your plant. A 
REM-CRU engineer can help with practi- 
cal, down-to-earth suggestions. 
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EROOK 
MOTORS 
cah meet all your operating reguitements, too! 





Wherever there’s rough going—whether it’s the most adverse climatic 
or temperature conditions, you can always count on Brook AC electric 
motors to give the most dependable service—anywhere in the world! 
Famous Brook motors are built with mica-insulated stator slots and 
windings that are impregnated and baked to resist the heat, cold, 
moisture and dust encountered in the U. S. and every foreign country. 
They’re designed and precision built to meet or surpass NEMA stand- 
ards. They use standard bearings, American threads and nuts. All major 
types are available from stock, in a wide range of horsepower sizes. 
Easily serviced in any shop . . . parts and motors quickly obtainable 
everywhere. Ideally suited for original equipment, as replacement 
motors, and for products destined for export to any country. Always 
insist on Brook . . . the world’s most respected motor—built by the world’s 
most experienced manufacturer. 


1904-1954 .,, respected and used the world over for SO years! 














back from suburban shopping centers, 
In addition to giving them lots of bar- 
gains, free parking facilities, and bus 
rides to the urban stores, retailers in 
Detroit and Tacoma, Wash., handed 
out tickets good for free or reduced- 
price movies and lunches to the shop- 
pers as they boarded the special buses 
(BW—Jun.5’54,p54). 

Christmas gift liquor packaging (BW — 
Sept.4’54,p132) is rife with new ideas. 
National Distillers Corp. announced 
it will put its Old Crow bourbon into 
quart-size Royal Doulton Ceramic figu- 
rines, shaped in the likeness of the 
whiskey’s emblem—a crow dressed in 
top-hat and tails, wearing pince-nez 
glasses. 

To protect phonograph records from 
scratching each other’s surfaces, RCA 
Victor has raised the center label and 
outer rim on its long-play and 45-rpm. 
records. 

Color slides shown via an automatic 
projector machine plug the latest “new 
look” Paris fashions (BW —Aug.28'54, 
p30) (picture, belaw). The projector is 
given out by Christian Dior Hosiery 
Co. to stores for counter displays. 





Photos by the pound are featured by 
a Maine portrait studio, where pictures 
of each member of the family cost 1¢ 
per Ib. the subject weighs. 

A champagne party was thrown for 
customers on its mailing list by Magnin 
& Co., West Coast women’s specialty 
chain, when it opened a new shop in 
Seattle last month. But since the 
party was sponsored by a charity or- 
ganization, the revelers paid $3 a head 
to attend. 

Salesman’s Confidential Manual put out 
by the I Want To Know Publications, 
Inc., for $25 per copy—is a pocket-size 
yearbook listing pertinent information 
on brand-name appliance prices, speci- 
fications, and model numbers. 

The rash and rage of gimmicks this 
summer brought forth a dissenting 
warning to retailers from market re- 
searcher A. C. Nielsen. He cautioned 
that “frequent and successive use of 
deals and offers can destroy your. price 
structure.” ‘ 
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Whoever You Are... Whatever Your Business... An R/M 


Product Touches Your Life 


v scan 














HOW TO UNROLL A MODERN MAGIC CARPET— WITH R/M BRAKE BLOCKS 


Up hill and down, through town and open country, magic 
carpets of smooth highways unroll across our land. R/M 
Brake Blocks and Clutch Facings help build these fabulous 
roadways. For it takes a lot of digging to build a superhighway 
—or a dam, or a bridge, or a skyscraper. And without trust- 
worthy friction parts, huge earthmovers and haulers and hoists 
would be helpless. This is why engineers everywhere specify 
Raybestos-Manhattan heavy duty Brake Blocks and Clutch 
Facings for original equipment and replacement needs on 


power shovels, bulldozers, trucks, cranes and tractors. Ex- 
perience tells them that R/M products are safest, longest 
lasting, least costly in the long run. But developing these 
renowned friction materials is only one of R/M’s specialized 
skills. Throughout industry and in your home, your life is 
touched by hundreds of products made in R/M’s seven great 
plants and laboratories. If you have problems involving as- 
bestos, rubber, engineered plastic or sintered metal products 
call in an R/M representative. - 











Known the world over for the excellence of its 
products, R/M supplies more brake lining, clutch 
facings and automatic transmission friction parts 
than any other manufacturer. Bus and truck op- 
erators, and repairmen and dealers, as well as 
millions of motorists, rely on these R/M products. 


Fan Belts and 
Radiator Hose 





Mechanical Packings 
ond Gaskets 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Staybesles ... Gondot - mannatran ... Grey-Rock 


SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS, RUBBER, SINTERED METAL, ENGINEERED PLASTICS 


YD he 


Abrasive and 
Diamond Wheels 


Millions of farmers who operate mechanized 
equipment depend on R/M products—and their 
confidence is shared by manufacturers of the 
equipment and those who sell and maintain it. 
That's why so many farm tractors, trucks, and 
cars have R/M brake linings and clutch facings. 


Conveyor Belts 





Industrial 
Drive Belts 





World's largest supplier of brake blocks, brake 
linings, clutch facings and automatic transmission 
friction parts for automotive and industrial use, 
R/M keeps miles ahead of every development. 
You'll find R/M products in use wherever safe, 
smooth, sure starts and stops are essential. 





Rubber Lined and 


Covered Equipment Asbestos Textiles 


Other R/M Products: 

Engineered Plastic Products « Fan Belts 
and Radiator Hose « Bowling Balls 
Other Industrial Rubber 

Factories: 

Passaic, NJ. ¢ Bridgeport, Conn. 
Manheim, Pa. « No. Charleston, S.C. 
Crawfordsville, Ind. ¢ Neenah, Wis. 
Peterborough, Ontario, Canada 








why do the 


CITip 


always go on? 





@ You flip a switch —lights 
go on. You expected that. The real 
reason they go on, however, is be- 
cause power men expect generating 
equipment to fail. They work, then, 
to prevent failure. Their success in 
stopping failure BEFORE it hap- 
pens is often due to inspection with 
methods by Magnaflux. 


Inspection with Magnaflux * detects 
defects and makes invisible cracks 
visible. Low costand non-destructive 
inspection methods by Magnaflux 
are used on nearly every material in 
most industries for all kinds of 
maintenance inspection. 


Also used as a production tool, 
Magnaflux is helping hundreds of 
manufacturers make better products 
at lower cost. 


All of the facts about Magnaflux are 
included in an interest- 
ing brochure “Seeing 
Isn’t Always Believing.” 
Copies are available 
on request. 






*Magnafiux is a registered 
trademark of the 
Magnafiux Corporation. 


MAGNAFLUX 





MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 
7306 W. Lawrence Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 


New York 36 ¢ Pittsburgh 36 ¢ Cleveland 15 
Detroit 11 * Dallas 19 * Los Angeles 58 
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Supers Rack Up a 15% Gain 


Super Market Institute reports that supers continue 
their big dollar volume gains . .. What consumers like—and 
don't like .. . Setting prices on used TV sets . .. What's happen- 
ing to self-service overseas .. . Katz's biggest drugstore. 


More food sold, more nonfood sold, 
stiffer competition—that’s the picture of 
the supermarket in 1953, according to 
Super Market Institute’s 1954 annual 
survey, just released. 

During 1953, the 396 member com- 
panies reporting, representing some 
3,500 stores, had average tonnage sales 
gains of 15%, close to 1950’s big 16% 
increase. Because food prices were down 
a bit, this brought a dollar gain of 13%, 
a shade below 1952’s 14% increase. 
Average sale per store, though, was the 
best in four years: $1,150,000. 

The smallest stores, those doing a 

business up to $1-million, had the best 
dollar gain: 18%, against 11% for those 
in the group selling more than $40- 
million. 
e Margins Up—More companies had 
higher gross margins; 65% did better 
on that score last year, whereas only 
47% improved during 1952. Net profit 
ratios after taxes were up for 49% of 
the companies, despite rising costs. 

The score of 45% planning to expand 
was about even with 1952’s record. This 
vear, 56% of the companies plan 
to open new supers or remodel old ones 
—a trend that is particularly noticeable 
in the larger concerns. 

Changing buying habits dictate 
changing selling habits. In 1953, 46% 
of the supermarkets were open for busi- 
ness every evening; a year earlier, only 
33% were. An increase in Sunday open- 
ings was especially marked in the west- 
em areas. 

e Service—Self-service continued _ its 
steady climb; more than one-third of 
the stores were completely self-service 
in 1953, compared with 28% in 1952. 

A slight dropoff in the number of 
supermarkets that carry beer, wine, and 
liquor showed up during 1953. Here’s 
the story: 


1952 1953 
% of Stores Carrying 
TU «5 wsidtidocrs 45% 42% 
2 Lee 28 26 
Lamor ..... 10 8 


In most nonfood lines, though, there 
was steady growth. More stores carried 
nylon hose, stationery, children’s rec- 
ords, toys, hardware than in 1952. Some 
73% of the supers have children’s rec- 
ords, toys, hardware than in 1952. Some 
73% of the supers have children’s 
books. Underwear slipped slightly—-19% 
of the stores sold it in 1952, only 16% 
in 1953—but electrical appliances 


jumped surprisingly from 9% to 15%, 

Competition spurs the use of trading 
stamps. Some 15% of the companies 
offer this kind of sales incentive; 17% 
had regular premium plans. Signifi- 
cantly, among the 60 companies using 
stamps, 45% of them have tried it 
less than a year. 


Du Pont People Like 

Ranch-type house:68% voted for this, 
preferably in brick 

Solid colors: Plain sport shirt got 52% 
vote 

Loafers:In leisure shoes, these got top 
score (42%) 

Two-pant suitsThree times as many men 
want fwo as want one 

Painted walls:Top choice (44%) 

Separate dining room:59% like a room 
to eat in 

Console TV:Got better than 50% score 

Two-toned avtoOverwhelming choice in 
styling 


They Don’t Like 

Two-story house:Only 4% liked it best 

Men's gorters:Only 3% want them 

Short hemlines: Women gave these a 
scant 2% O.K. 

Homburg hat:Attracted less than 6% of 
the men 

Attics:Lost out to ground-floor storage 


They Split About Even on 
Wall to wall carpet vs, rugs 
Plain and figured neckties 
Light and dark furniture finish 
Bare heads vs. hats for men 


Consumer's Jumpy Pulse 


The experts are putting a lot of 
money nowadays into finding out what 
that unpredictable entity, the con- 
sumer, likes. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. did it the simple way. Better Liv- 
ing, its employees magazine, went to du 
Pont employees and asked them. It 
polled some 2,000 workers and their 
families in four different plants and 
states. The table, left, shows some of 
the findings 

Some were about what you would 
expect: the preference for the one- 
story house against the two-story house, 
the popularity of loafers for men’s 
leisure shoes. But some are surprising. 
In a day of small houses and open-floor 
plans, 59% of the people surveyed 
want a separate dining room. At a time 
when small TV sets are the rage, more 
than half prefer consoles. When sport 
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Louden engineered systems have 
the answer for that too! 


The installation shown above is one of the answers 
Louden engineered overhead handling systems have 
for all handling problems. Here, a big enameling 
and japanning plant finishes everything from small 
parts to desks and cabinets. Louden monorail and 
man-powered conveyor racks handle work from 
dipping vats into baking furnaces on into storage. 
No unloading. No rehandling. No delays. No 





MON 








SPRAY BOOTHS 



























































floor maintenance. Manpower and handling costs 
are cut, operations are accelerated. 

You will find the lowest-cost, most efficient, most 
economical solution to your handling problems 
when you take advantage of Louden’s long ex- 
perience and competent engineering advice. 


THE LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY 
4109 Broadway, Fairfield, lowa 
A Subsidiary of Mechanical Handling Systems, Inc. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK— 
Write for your copy of 
“Economical Material 
Handling” . . . full of time- 
saving, cost-cutting ideas 
and case histories. Free 
-+-no obligation. 








ES 


Since 1867—the first name in materials handling 




















They all look in the ‘yellow pages’ 
when they‘re ready to buy! 


ALL?—well, almost all. To be 
exact about it, surveys show that 
9 out of 10 people who are ready 
to buy something (and want to 
find who sells it) just naturally 
turn to the ‘yellow pages.’ 


That’s why Honeywell, Inter- 
national Harvester and so many, 
many more makers of 
nationally advertised prod- 
ucts find Trade Mark Serv- 
ice in the ‘yellow pages’ of 
telephone directories so val- 


For more information on “Telephone Directories” ( 
see Standard Rate and Data (Consumer Edition). 
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uable. You can buy Trade Mark 
Service nationally to reach some 
forty million homes, offices and 
factories—or you can buy it in 
key markets. 


Call a Trade Mark Service 
representative at your local tele- 
phone business office. He’ll show 
you how the ‘yellow pages’ 
can help make advertising 
work harder by making 
it easier for prospects to 
find your dealers. 








shirts are bursting into all sorts of 
vivid bloom, solid colors got top choice, 
with plaids next. 

It’s hard to draw a moral—except that 
the mass market apparently knows its 
own mind. 

For the appliance manufacturer 
there’s a special tip. More people— 
28%-—said they wanted air conditioners 
than anything else; freezers rated sec- 


ond, with a 23% vote. 


& 
Guide to TV Trade-Ins 


New evidence that the trade-in has 
growing place in TV merchandising 
is the first edition of the TV Trade-in 
Guide, published by Nelda Publica- 
tions, New York. It contains prices and 
specifications for receivers manufac- 
tured since 1946. 

In arriving at the trade-in value of an 
old set, Nelda took a variety of factors 
into consideration: the original list 
price, the model year, screen size, type 
of furniture. It checked its finding with 
both manufacturers and retailers. 

Nelda expects to make this an annual 
event—just as its Standard Refrigerator 
Trade-in Manual has been an annual 
event for over 20 years. The TV guide 
sells at $15 a copy, with a special intro- 
ductorv offer of $10. 


Souped-Up Super Store 


Katz Drug Co., Kansas City drug- 
store chain, never did believe in doing 
things by halves. Four years ago when 
it opened a superduper store in its home 
town, it called it the biggest drug store 
in the world (BW —Jan.28’50,p52). Last 
week, it opened another, even more 
super, in Memphis, Tenn. This one is 
the biggest yet, with 35,200 sq. ft. of 
floor space. It is the 33rd store in the 
Katz chain 

The Katz brothers call it a drug store. 
It stocks 31,000 different items, includ- 
ing cameras up to $500 and a parrot in 
their pet shop with a $700 tag on it. 
Among its 35 departments are a com- 
plete line of sporting goods, men’s fur- 
nishings, electrical goods. 

Katz has further plans for a southern 
invasion. The next store on its docket, 
though, is another super duper in Kirk- 
wood, near St. Louis. 


Self-Service Abroad 


Seventeen men—overseas representa- 
tives of National Cash Register Co.— 
from 13 foreign countries wound up a 
five-city tour of U.S. self-service stores 
last week. Their object: to take the 
lessons they learned back to their home 
countries. 

Summing up their problems, after a 


~ 
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drug- W@W Anyone would find it difficult to prove to Dante V. Donati, Manchester, 
doin , ; 
| aon New Hampshire, that Kewanee Reserve Plus Rated Boilers do not pay 
; home dividends. That’s because he discovered it the hard way. First, he bought 
g store an ordinary boiler for his plant at the Duracrete Block Company. He oper- 
5. Le y P pany P 
nae ated it one year, and then . . . but let him tell the story— 
one is 
ft. of “We installed an ordinary boiler and found it to be inadequate. We then 
in the urchased a Kewanee Unit. Our production was stepped up more than 100% 
P P PP I 
, store ... with fuel costs cut in half. Maintenance cost is extremely low. The quality 
& ; 
nclud- of our product has improved because of lower moisture content due to ample 
rrot in aa 
on i steam for processing. , 
: wie; -Iere is No. 85-60 Kewanee Oil Fired Boiler-Burner 
5 fur Judging from Mr. Donati’s experience it just makes sense that it’s money in Unit installed at the Duracrete Block Company. 
the bank to follow the Kewanee Reserve Plus Rating Plan in selecting a 
g g 
uthern P ‘ 
aeleai boiler. So when you choose a boiler, know these important facts: 
. Kirk- 
1— Boiler rating must be based on nominal capacity, not maximum capacity; 
& pact) pacity 
2—Boilers must have sufficient built-in reserve to meet changing demands; 
KMEWANEE-ROSS CORPORATION, Kewanee, Illinois 
p 3—Boilers must have sufficient capacity to operate at “‘cruising speed,” not Daron of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 
senta- — Serving home and industry - American-Standard - American Blower 
e maximum speed at all times; Church Souls & Wall The Octet Contiots - Komenee Boters 
Co P 
x Ross Exchangers . Sunbeam Air Conditioners 
| up a 
, 4—Like examples must be considered in comparing boilers. Don’t be 
stores pees Me paring 
e the confused by vague technical claims. 
home 
; YOU can depend on KEWANEE 
Choose Kewanee and cut fuel costs—lower maintenance—reduce breakdowns . ; 
fter a engineering 





—get longer boiler life. 
, 1954 
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WITH A KIDDE CO. SYSTEM! 


Let fire get a foothold, and a going concern is gone. 
Don’t risk it. Install a Kidde Automatic CO, Fire 
Extinguishing System, and fire won’t stand a chance. 


A Kidde System goes into action at the first sign of fire 
—releases clouds of CO, over the blaze, smothers fire 
almost as soon as it starts. And CO: leaves no mess to 
clean up later. It puts out the fire, then vanishes. 


Protect flammable liquids, dip tanks, spray booths 
with a Kidde System. Let Kidde guard record vaults, 
machinery and electrical equipment. 

And for on-the-spot protection, get Kidde portables. 
When fire strikes, just aim the horn, pull the trigger, and 
swoosh! No more fire. 

Don’t wait ’til your business is a cinder pile—Contact 


Kidde today. 


The words ‘Kidde’, ‘Lux’, ‘Lux-O-Matic’, 
‘Fyre-Freez‘and the Kidde seal are 
trademarks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 


.925 Main Street, Belleville 9, New Jersey 


Walter Kidde & Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal —Toronto 





climactic tour of the New York Metro- 
politan area, some of the visitors had 
this to say 

From Johannesburg: This city has at 
least one self-service store. Problem: to 
get the natives to understand they 
could pick up and feel the merchandise 
they were buying. 

From Cairo: Egypt’s first self-service 
operation opened in this city this 
month. Egypt’s market has this differ- 
ence: Egyptian women stay home; it’s 
the servants who do the family market- 
ing—and the servants are men. 

From Paris: Little family — stores 
abound in France. The young people 
like self-service, but the old folk like the 
friendly shopping chores. 

From Hong Kong: In this crowded 
city, there’s small space for giant super- 
markets. Visitor Arthur Lum will try 
to teach the merchants that self-service 


can work in small stotes, too. But Hong 
Kong has a lot to learn about prepack- 
aging. 


From Amsterdam: As in most Eu- 
ropean countries, the small shop domin- 
ates. Besides, the Netherlands house- 
wife does much of her shopping from 
door-to-door carts. Switching her habits 
will be a tough proposition. 








MARKETING BRIEFS 





Quality Radio Group, Inc.—an associa- 
tion of radio stations organized to tape 
better-grade shows to fill in open net- 
work time (BW-—Jul.17’54,p102)—has 
taken out incorporation papers. The 
group will eventually include 36 sta- 
tions, will sell taped programs in a 
package to national advertisers. 
* 

Another premium gas: Standard Oil of 
Ohio will widen distribution of its new 
premium gas, Boron Supreme, encour- 
aged by strong sales in the Cleveland 
area. The new gas, which will eventu- 
ally replace the current Sohio Supreme 
brand, uses aviation-gas additives, sells 
for the regular Sohio premium price 
(29.9¢ per gal The company claims 
its new brand gives up to 16 mi. per 
tankful over other premium fuels. 


J 
Advertising allowances aren't really 
“available” to stores unless the stores 


know about them. So FTC found, in 
upholding its hearing examiner’s ruling 
that all customers must get a fair crack 
at manufacturer’s ad allowances. In 
the case of two apparel makers, F’TC 


noted that Macv’s had not been told 
of the allowances while some other 


stores got them. The whole question of 
promotional and advertising allowances 


has been under continuing study at 
FTC for some time. 
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Gaylord Prescribes the Right Contamer 
for Your Product 


When it comes to shipping, every product is unique unto itself. Every 
product needs containers that are prescribed to match its individual 
characteristics. See Gaylord for the right container prescription — for 
boxes that protect products, sell brands, promote packing efficiency. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION + General Offices * ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SALES OFFICES COAST-TO-COAST 





CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES - FOLDING CARTONS + KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES » KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS 











‘Is YOUR Plant 
Protected ? 


Keep out vandals, thieves and trouble- 
makers with an Anchor Fence. An Anchor 
Chain Link Fence . . . the fence with zinc 
coating applied after weaving — not be- 
fore .. . assures protection, day in, day 
out. An Anchor Fence set with deep driven 
“drive anchors”’ remains erect. Makes 
additional space available for outdoor 
storage. Needs little maintenance. Get de- 
tails. Write for free “Industrial Fence Cat- 
alog.”’ Address: ANCHOR Post PrRoDUCTs, 
Inc., ‘Industrial Fence Division, 6969 
Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. 


Anchor Fence 


Division of ANCHOR POST PRODUCTS, tac. 


Plantsin: Baltimore, Md.; Houston, Texas; and Los Angeles, 
Calif. * Branches and Warehouses in all principal cities 
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S.S. President Wilson « S.S. President Cleveland 


HAWAII - JAPAN 
HONG KONG - PHILIPPINES 


Conduct your business while relaxing on 
the Pacific's own air-conditioned super 
luxury liners!’ Radio communication 
with your office. News reports, stock quo- 
tations, typewriters available. If pressed 
for time, ask about sea-air combinations. 


Ask Your Travel Agent for our folder. 
AMERICA’S GLOBAL FLEET 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


311 California Street, San Francisco 4, California 
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Dow 

Early this spring, Dow Chemical Co. 
faced up to a flattening sales picture 
(chart, above). 

Last Monday, television viewers saw 
a new, well-heralded documentary 
show. 

There’s a tight connection between 
the current status of Dow’s sales and 
Medic, the show telecast over the NBC 
network. Medic’s sponsor is Dow 
Chemical; and the product it plugs is 
Saran Wrap—a_ plastic material used 
to wrap foods in, and Dow’s first prod- 
uct sold to consumers under the com- 
pany’s own label. 
¢ Launching a Name—The promotion 
of Saran Wrap, however, means more 
than just another consumer product. 
Saran Wrap is as good an example as 
vou'll find of what management can 
do when its capital expansion program 
outruns its market. The Midland, 
Mich., company is facing the grim 
fact that—like many other companies 

it is overbuilt for today’s demands. 

“We are not utilizing our fuil ca- 
pacity,” Dr. Leland I. Doan, president, 
told the annual stockholders meeting 
last month. “And when vou are not 
producing and selling up to capacity, 
your earnings are hurt.” 

That’s why Dow wants the mass 
market to hear about Saran Wrap and 
get used to seeing the Dow name on 





1. Dow built it’s sales 
on goods for industry 


2.Now sales 
have flattened 
and 


3. Dow is 


starting to \ 
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Target Now: 


supermarket shelves, And it’s the reason 
Dow has hooked up with Medic, per- 
haps the strongest medicine to hit ‘T'V 
since its own prototype, Dragnet. (‘This 
weck’s followed a_ prospective 
mother, doomed by leukemia, through 
death and a posthumous delivery. NBC 
is counting on such __heart-winning 
scenes to outpull I Love Lucy, Medic’s 
opposite number on CBS). 

e Proof—Doan’s 
by facts and figures. In seven years, 
Dow’s investment in property has 
tripled; sales have a little more than 
tripled. But sales began to level in 
1952, and in 1954 (Dow’s fiscal vear 
ended May they dropped $2-mil- 
lion, to $428-million. Net income 
suffered more. It dropped from $35.9- 
million in 1953 to $33.4-million this 
vear. 

According to Doan: “Our business 
requires a very high capital investment. 
his makes it harder for new competi- 
tion from outside, but it makes our 
problem one of getting a higher return 
on investment.” 

Dow’s management is attacking the 
problem three ways: 

Switch in emphasis. Dow is turning 
down one spigot of capital expansion 
and opening wide another. Up to now 
its biggest expansion has been to get 
more power and more production ca- 
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4.Sell to Consumers. That's the purpose of 
Dow’s new TV show, Medic. It will plug Saran Wrap 
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pacity for basic chemicals. For the next 
couple of years it will emphasize re- 
search and construction of pilot plants. 

New sales approach. This follows 
logically the changed emphasis on ex- 
pansion. Saran Wrap won't be the 
only consumer product under the Dow 
label. ‘he purpose of the research and 
the pilot plant program is to find new 
products and ways to produce them 
efhciently and economically. 

Cost cutting. This also ties in with 
the research effort, because another of 
its aims will be to improve existing 
manufacturing processes. Cost cutting, 
though, will run throughout the com- 
pany, but in what management thinks 
is a practical manner. 

“It is entirely possible to let vour- 
self be carried away,” Doan says. “It 
would be easy to ‘save’ a lot of dollars 
—millions of them—bvy slashing our 
advertising budget, by reducing our 
research effort, by letting maintenance 
slip. But over the long pull, where 
would be the customers we have been 
acquiring? Where would be the new 
products we must have to maintain our 
position and growth?” 
¢ Trimming the Costs—Doan’s idea 
of cost cutting is good housekeeping. 
“You can get overly proud of your 
plants,” he savs, “so Dow is saving on 
small things. Janitors shouldn't make 
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special rounds to empty ashtrays; a 
fence can be painted once a year in- 
stead of twice; the plant orchestra and 
chorus (on which the company has been 
spending $40,000 to $50,000 a vear) 
won’t make so many trips.” 

But Dow, loaded with working capital 
($150-million last May 31), is saving in 
large chunks, too. Next month it will 
retire its preferred stock at a cost of 
more than $32-million. It’s a good 
time to retire it, explains Doan. It 
costs the company $1.2-million a year 
in dividends. Last May, Dow paid off 
$50-million of $100-million in bank 
debt, with a large saving in interest 
costs. 
¢ 40-Year Race—The cost cutting pro- 
gram, however, is more a sign of the 
times than a solution to Dow’s prob- 
lem of coaxing more dollars of profit 
out of its plant. The frontal attack is 
the switch in emphasis in capital ex- 
pansion. 

Dow grew through the efforts of 
founder Herbert H. Dow to break awav 
trom the accepted thinking of his day 
that a small chemical company should 
stick to its basic products: in Dow’s 
case, bromine and chlorine. And the 
company, like many others, has been 
following its founder’s teachings for 
more over 40 years. 

It has been a constant race between 










For tool and 
cutter grinding, 
BAY STATE'S 
“gA” wheels offer 
substantial cost savings 
plus top-quality 
performance. 


This continuation of 
“Wheels of Progress” 
engineering means 
better grinding. 








Send for 
latest 
brochure 
giving tool 
grinding 
specifications. 
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BAY STATE ABRASIVE PRODUCTS CO. 
Westboro, Mass., U. S. A. 


Branch Offices and Warehouses: 
TTT 

Distributors: AW Principal Cities 

In Canada: Bay State Abrasive Products Co. 
(Canada) Ltd. Brantford, Ont. 
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GLOBE-WERNICKE EXCLUSIVE 
TRI-GUARD FILING PRINCIPLE 
This principle has revolutionized the en- 
tire field of filing equipment. Tri-guard 
cuts filing expense because it makes fil- 
ing and finding much faster; files can't 
slump or sag. 

GLOBE-WERNICKE SAFEGUARD 
FILING SYSTEM It's simple and fool- 
proof. With the G/W Safeguard Sys- 
tem nothing can be misfiled or lost, and 
even your newest, inexperienced personnel can't go wrong. Here is top 
quality service at only ordinary costs. 





When you add new files or replace old ones, be sure you get the exclusive G/W 
advantages of modern file design including the new patented Concealed Trigger 
Latch, which works automatically whenever a drawer is opened or closed. Ask your 
G/W Dealer for complete details. He's listed in the Yellow Pages of your phone 
book under “Office Equipment.’ Or write us direct, Dept. BW-9. 





Engineering Specialists in C&R, 


Office Equipment, Systems 
and Visible Records Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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“...now the company again 
has paused for breath. . .” 


DOW starts on p. 114 


production facilities and new products, 
and every once in a while Dow has 
been brought up short in its capital 
expansion by the need to expand its 
product line. Annual capital expendi- 
ture trailed off from 1947 through 
1950. Then, partly due to the Korean 
War, partly to the chemical industrv’s 
amazing growth (BW —Sep.4’54,p91), 
Dow revved up again, and between 
1950 and the end of its fiscal year in 
May it averaged better than $90-million 
a year in capital outlay. 

Significantly, though, Dow capital 

expenditures turned down in the 1953 
fiscal year, the same year in which the 
sales curve began to flatten. In the 
1952 fiscal, Dow spent $154-million; 
in 1953, $94-million; last year, $59- 
million. This year Doan expects his 
company to spend approximately $50- 
million. 
e Second Wind—In this rush for addi- 
tional basic production. resources, Dow 
has increased its power facilities (25% 
at Midland, 10% in Texas last year 
alone), built plants for soda ash and 
glycerine (two products it had not pre- 
viously made), expanded capacity for 
latex, magnesium, saran, and many 
other chemicals, including agricultural 
chemicals and pharmaceuticals. 

Now the company again has paused 
for breath, but this pause is possibly 
more meaningful than the past drop in 
facilities expansion. Doan is under un- 
usual pressure to increase sales and earn- 
ings. 

e More Sales Needed—‘The pressure 
comes from the circumstances of Dow’s 
cxpansion. Much of it was certified 
for accelerated amortization as defense 
construction. Any future expansion will 
be under the new tax law, which pro- 
vides a modified form of fast amortiza- 
tion. So Dow presently is writing off 
plants at a $64-million-a-year clip, and 
Doan expects this to go up to $75-mil- 
lion in the present fiscal year. He says 
that with this high amortization rate, 
Dow is “financing plants which we can 
expect to earn profits for us tomorrow.” 

Doan concedes, however, that the big 
annual write-off will drag down profits 
and dividends paid out, unless sales 
are sharply boosted: Hence the warm- 
ing up of research and sales and the 
big try for consumer lines. 
¢ Coming Up—Dow now operates 59 
pilot plants—21 for process improve- 
ment, 27 for products new to the 
company, and 1] for products new to 
the industry. Last fiscal year, research 
facilities were expanded by more than 
120,000 sq. ft. and 33,000 sq. ft. ad- 
ditional are under construction. New 
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On a 500 gallon paint order a price differential of 
$1.05 per gallon amounts to quite a tidy saving. 


Or does it? 


To buy protective coatings primarily on price is 
about as safe as walking through a reptile farm in 
your bare feet. You may get through, but the 
chances are that somewhere on the way you're going 
to get bitten. 


We make Tygon Paint. We have for over fifteen 
years. It costs a few pennies more to buy im the can. 
It costs a lot less on the job. You'll find it real hard 
to buy “protection by the year” at a cost anywhere 
near as low as you'll pay for Tygon protection. 


Tygon Paint is pure Tygon plastic in a solvent 
vehicle. It’s applied cold by spray gun or brush, 
preferably over Tygorust Primer. It air dries quickly 
to form a tough, flexible, impact-resistant : plastic 
film. Tygon Paint possesses excellent resistance to 
acids and alkalies, and to oils and water. 





Tygon is not a “universal” coating. For some appli- 
cations it is not at all suitable. For others it may offer 
only limited protection. But for the big majority 
of corrosion-resistant applications you'll find Tygon 
Paint your best, your safest, and, in the long run, 
your most economical buy. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET 


Bulletin 750 tells you where and how you can use Tygon 
Paint to solve your corrosion problems. It’s free, on request. 
Address: The U. S. Stoneware Co., Plastics and Synthetics 
Division, Akron 9, Ohio. 





AKRON 9, OHIO 


SPECIALISTS IN REDUCING PLANT MAINTENANCE COSTS 


THROUGH MORE EFFECTIVE MEANS OF CORROSION CONTROL 














Change Wet or Oily Floors to 
DRY FLOORS 


in seconds with 


TORNADO. CLEANING | 





How do you clean oil and water from the floors in 
your shop? If you’re doing it any way other than 
with a Tornado vacuum, chances are you’re wasting 
a lot of time. 





The Cincinnati Gear Company saves plenty of time 
and labor with Tornado cleaning. One stroke of 
Tornado’s 300 m.p.h. suction and “Whoosh”, wet or oily floors are dry. 
Then, with their Tornado, they instantly clean metal chips and dirt from 
machinery and fixtures. (Incidentally, you don’t have to do a bit of 
“conversion” to change Tornado from dry to wet pickup.) 


What’s more, they use the Tornado heavy duty neoprene hose that isn’t 
affected by oil and stands up 
under the most severe abuse. 


Find out how Tornado clean- 
ing can improve and speed up 
your plant cleaning operations. 


We'll be glad to send a Tor- 
nado Demonstration Team to 
your plant. Just tell us the 
time and place. 








5104 NORTH RAVENSWOOD AVENUE e CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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pilot plants will be built. Doan won't 


say how many or for what. It doesn’t 
want to tip off the competition. 
L. C. Chamberlain, assistant to the 


research director, does highlight some 
avenues the company is exploring, how- 
ever. Amongst them: saran pipe; im- 


proved, light-stable Styron (Dow’s 
name for its stvrene derivatives): mag- 
nesium alloys; water softener resins; 


blycol; higher-strength polyvinyl chlo- 
ride; noninflammable, flexible _ styro- 
foan, for which Dow sees wide use ii 
construction 

e Plastics Pattern—If much of the prod- 


uct development seems concentrated 
in plastics here’s the reason. In 1947, 
Dow’s first big postwar expansion 
year, plastics accounted for 15% of 
the compat sales; in the past fiscal 
year, plastics made up 32% of sales 
revenue. As it puts more drive into 
plastics, Dc vill several times again 
be confronted with the situation it 
faced with Saran Wrap. 

The company has been making sa- 


ran film—the base material for Saran 
Wrap—since World War II. The prod- 
uct moved into the postwar world as 
a wrap for package foods. Next was 
the home market. Dow could have 
followed its historic pattern of sup- 
plying the film to converters who 
would package and market it, but as 
Doan says: “We were in a better po- 
sition to manufacture it, and in a 
better position to sell it. We've been 
putting a lot of steam behind it, and 
we are going to put even more. 

e More Tiers— Penetrating the con- 
sumer market directly has meant 
changes at Dow, both internally and 


externally We had to do a selling 
job inside,” says sales vice-president 
Donald Williams. 

Dow has been close to the consumer 
market for years, supplying ethylene 


glycol antifreeze to petroleum = mar- 
keters, but never directly in the mar- 
ket. It meant a change in advertising, 


both in type and size of appropria- 
tions. Dow has dabbled in TV as a 
participating sponsor, but Medic is its 
first full-sponsor show. It also meant 


a change in Dow’s sales setup: For 
the first time there are additional sales 
tiers moving the company’s products— 
the wholesalers and retailers. Along 
with this, the company is opening 
three new branch sales offices. 

e Transient — Eventually, if Dow is 
successful in bending its sales curve 
upward once more, it will go back to 
basic facilities expansion. Doan hopes 
that in a couple of years the company 
will be averaging about $100-million 
annually in capital expenditures. “In 
an industry that has been growing as 
fast as chemicals,” he told stockholders, 
“it is a little like buying your winter's 
fuel in the summer. You don’t need 
it then, but you know you will.” 
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More Psychology... 


. .. in industry is the ob- 
ject as consultants band to- 
gether to improve services 
and bolster their reputation. 


At the American Psychological 
Assn.’s annual meeting in New York 
last week, five psychological consulting 
companies announced they had formed 
a nonprofit association of their own, 
called National Psychological Consult- 
ants to Management, Inc. Its purposes: 
to improve consulting services by pro- 
viding a clearinghouse for industrywide 
problems, and to improve the reputa- 
tion of industrial psychology, a field 
still viewed with skepticism by many 
executives. 

Representation in the new associa- 
tion is countrywide, and _ includes 
William, Lynde, & Williams of Cleve- 
land; Humber, Mundie & McClary of 
Milwaukee; Edward Glaser & Associ- 
ates of Los Angeles; and two New 
York outfits, John R. Martin Associates 
and Nordli, Ogan, Wilson Associates. 

Main office of the new organization, 
which named Dr. W. H. E. Geiger, 
president, will be in Painesville, Ohio. 
Dr. Geiger is with William, Lynde, & 
Williams. 
¢ Yardsticks—Each of the member firms 
will contribute to the parent’s research 
projects, which, among other things, 
will be directed at discovering new test- 
ing techniques. Some of the fields to 
be studied: communications, motiva- 
tions, group thinking, and creativity 
tests. 

All five consulting companies now 
tackle the problems of organizational 
neurosis in much the same manner. A 
consultant first spends a couple of 
hours with a company president, tries 
to find out what makes him tick, how 
he fits into his own company. Very 
often, psychologists say, a company’s 
morale problem begins at the top of the 
management ladder. The consultant 
later writes an analysis of the top man, 
and passes it back to him for inspection. 
¢ Rx for Morale—If the top man gets 
a clean neuro-socio-economic bill of 
health, the consultant moves down the 
management ladder until he finds what 
makes the company zig when it should 
zag, or tock when it should tick. 

The consultant will even help with 
the repair work, by tipping off execu- 
tives on how to treat subordinates or by 
| helping management put the right man 


} into the right slot. 


The industrial psychologists say their 
iServices are being accepted by manage- 
ment more widely than ever before. 
Together, they now serve 171 com- 
panies. 
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As far back as 1875, YALE answered 
management’s needs with mecha- 
nized handling equipment to save 
time, manpower and money. 

As manufacturing and distribu- 
tion changes brought on new kinds 
of materials handling problems, 
management has continued to turn 
to YALE for new developments in 
industrial trucks and hoists. 

Through scientific application of 
materials handling equipment, 
YALE has helped management to 


YALE 


cut handling costs in half—speed- 
ing production and deliveries, re- 
lieving workers of back-straining 
manual effort. 

YALE, with the longest experience 
in the manufacture and application 
of materials handling equipment, 
offers a comprehensive line of Gas, 
Electric, Diesel and LP-Gas Trucks 
as well as Hand and Electric Hoists. 
For information write to The Yale 
& Towne Manufacturing Co., Phila- 
delphia 15, Pa., Dept. 149. 


* INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 
AND HOISTS 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Mechanize your handling—Minimize your costs 
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“He says it'll take more than magic 


to get over a Cyclone Fence!” 


@ It’s just like magic—the way Cyclone 
Fence keeps out intruders, vandals and 
thieves. Lots of building owners know 
this; that’s why Cyclone is the most 
widely used property protection fence 
in the world. 

If you have a property protection 
problem you can’t be too careful when 
it comes to selecting a fence. Which is 
why many plant authorities specify 
Cyclone Fence. 

You can buy cheaper fence than 


Cyclone, but it will cost you more in 
the long run. Cyclone gives full value 
for your dollar. Nothing but brand- 
new, top-quality material is used 
throughout. The chain link fabric is 
woven from heavy steel wire and galva- 
nized after weaving for greatest resist- 
ance to rust. Erection is handled by 
full-time, well-trained experts. Cyclone 
engineers will be glad to give you more 
information on your particular fencing 
problem. 


CYCLONE FENCE DEPT., AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS + SALES OFFICES COAST-TO-COAST © UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


USS CYCLONE FENCE 


Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence made only by Cyclone. Accept no substitute. 


FREE BOOKLET 


Cyclone 
Our informative booklet is 
filled with photographs, draw- 
ings and graphic descriptions 
of different styles of fence and 


| 

| 
gates for the protection of Name.. 
property. Whether you’re in- 
terested in a few feet of fence | Address 
or miles of it, you'll find this | + 
booklet worth your while. Send | City... 


for your copy. It’s free. 


Please mail me a free copy of your booklet. 


Pee GFP WS Ce" "ae ft eee" 


Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. 494 
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Pineapple-Can Nuptials 
In Hawaii Dissolving 


American Can Co. and Hawaiian 
Pineapple Co. (Dole brand) have lived 
off each other, side by side, for years, 
Now there has apparently been a part. 
ing of the ways. Two things happened; 

George C. Stolk, Canco president, 
announced on a trip to Honolulu that 
his company was setting up a wholly. 
owned subsidiary, the American Can 
Co. of Hawaii, for its island business, 

Hawaiian Pineapple on the same day 
said it was going to build its own $3- 
million can manufacturing plant. The 
plant when completed will supply all of 
its 300-million cans a year. 

Stolk insists that the two events 
aren’t related. He said the decision to 
change the organization in Hawaii was 
part of Canco’s “over-all policy of de- 
centralization.” 

Canco’s Hawaiian business, all for the 
pineapple pack, amounts to about $26- 
million. Hawaiian Pineapple Co. 
accounts for about a third of that. 
Canco’s plant adjoins Hapco’s, feeds 
cans directly into it by conveyor belt. 

This close tie apparently will end 
with Hapco’s new plant. Trade sources 
say Hapco and Canco have been at odds 
for years over prices. 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Countertrend. Several companies, in- 
cluding General Foods, have been mov- 
ing out of Manhattan to the suburbs. 
Last week two companies announced 
they were moving into Manhattan. 
Colgate-Palmolive Co., with four offices 
in Jersey City, has leased eight floors 
for its headquarters in 25-story sky- 
scraper under construction at 300 Park 


Ave. In Yonkers, N. Y., Alexander 
Smith announced it was moving head- 
quarters to mid-Manhattan. 


* 
Vice-presidents in the radio-television 
industry are legion. Last.week NBC 
added another, the third one of the 
staff whose job is to keep the public 
happy. Kenneth W. Bilby is the-new 
vice-president for public relations. Un- 
der him are vice-presidents for press and 
publicity and for public affairs. 

& 
Profit-sharing can get too liberal, West- 
ern Geophysical Co. thinks. It found 
that its employees were so well off 
under its plan they couldn’t afford to 
leave. The company thinks that is un- 
fair, so it now lets an employee with 
five years’ service take a year’s leave to 
rest, find another job, or go into busi- 
ness himself. Full rights to the profit- 
sharing are retained during leave. 
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ounced 
hattan. 
t offices Long Distance Rates Are Low. These are the daytime Station-to-Station rates for the first three minutes. They do not include the federal excise tox. 
t floors Long Distance rates are even lower after 6 o'clock every night and all day Sunday. 

ty sky- 
10 Park 
>xander Long Distance quickly puts you in touch with just about 
3 head- anyone, anywhere. 


E ver y move It eliminates “hit-or-miss” sales trips by arranging ap- 


evision pointments in advance. Helps you keep in regular touch with 
NBC out-of-town customers. Clears up questions and complaints. 


of the ¥y Ou make by Simplifies buying. Speeds deliveries. 


public 
“ new And because telephone contacts are friendly and personal, 


s. Un- they help create a feeling of good will at both ends of the line. 
sates LO NG [) ISTAN [ To get more things done, more quickly, reach for the 
telephone. 





bbe ° Long Distance Doesn’t Cost—It Pays 

ell off Saves time We have some specific suggestions for the profitable use of Long 
ord to Distance in Sales, Purchasing, Administration, Traffic, Produc- 
s tion, Engineering and Accounting. A call to your Bell Telephone 
De ; . or money Business Office will bring a representative to discuss them with you. 
) busi- . 


profit- BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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CAN PRINT IT! 
Maybe you didn’t know it, 
but today heavy steel drums 
are printed by offset lithog- 
raphy and so are beer cans, 
Christmas seals and billboards. 
Some lithographers are print- 
ing on all kinds of cloth, 
other fabrics and plastics. So 
you see, offset lithography is 
a versatile printing process. It 
doesn’t make much difference 
what you want printed, it’s 
almost a certainty that it can 
be done by lithography. Every 
day more and more printing 
buyers are calling for this 
useful process. Ask your lith- 
ographer about it. He'll tell 
you its advantages for your 
business. 


Litho Chemical & Supply Co. 
makes and distributes a com- 
plete line of chemicals and 
supplies for the lithographic 
industry — the fastest grow- 
ing branch of the Grapbic 
Arts. 


LITHO CHEMICAL | 




























WATERMAN PEN CO.'S NEW BOSS, ROBERT HOWSE: 


Formula for a Comeback 


This week, a half dozen things were 
meshing for Waterman Pen Co. To- 
gether they make up a pattern that the 
company hopes will put it back into 
the tough competitive race of the foun- 
tain pen industry. 

The one-time 
ready with: 

eA new president, 46-year-old 
Robert D. Howse (above), promoted 
last week by the board of directors from 
executive vice-president. 

e A new fountain pen. 

e A new, nation-wide batch of dis- 
tributors. 

eA new selling technique. 

eA trio of businessmen outside 
the company who will become mem- 
bers of the board. 

e A private financial arrangement 
that should give the company the 
money it needs to get on its feet. 

It all adds up to an about face for 
the company whose founder, Lewis Ed- 
son Waterman, laid claim to inventing 
the first workable fountain pen. From 
the start, the company has been a 


industry leader is 


tightly run family operation. For years 
it was a pace setter, but in the postwar 
period it barely marked time. It was 
losing position steadily, even faster than 
the standard fountain pen industry as 
a whole that was being hit by the new 
ball-points 
e Outside Help—Frank D. Waterman, 
president, called for help in May, 1952. 
A consulting firm found Howse, a pro- 
fessional management man who helped 
put Argus Camera back in business a 
few years ago 

From now on it will be Howse’s job 
as president to make good in what he 
believes is an industry that can stand 
some jogging 

It has taken Howse about two years 
to get set. Basically, he is counting on 
two things: his new product introduced 
at a press conference this week and an 
overnight coup that gives Waterman 
the wide distribution it was lacking. 

The new product is a conventional 
fountain pen, except for one gimmick. 
Instead of a vacuum-type ink system, it 
uses prepared cartridges. These you can 
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Just name the floor space you need. Chances are 
you will find a perfect fit at surprisingly low cost in 
single or muitiple-span Armco Steel Buildings. 


These sturdy steel buildings come ready to erect. 
The prefabricated steel panels are bolted together 
quickly and easily. Clear spans range up to 40 feet. 
For larger floor areas, multiple-span Armco Build- 
ings assure fewest possible obstructions. 


Mail the coupon for complete data on how 
Armco Steel Buildings can solve your space require- 
ments. Armco Drainage and Metal Products, Inc., 


ARMCO STEEL 


with single or multiple-span 
Armco Steel Buildings 








Middletown, Ohio. Subsidiary of Armco Stee! Cor- 
poration. In Canada: Armco Drainage and Metal 
Products of Canada Ltd., Guelph, Ontario. 

















Ri ee oie oe Bees - eeeeeds ele ee T ee i 
| i 
| ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. ! 
| 424 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 
Please send me information on Armco Steel Buildings. ; 
I z 
| Name I 
! £ 
| Cc } 
i as y i 
Street : 
I p | 
H City Zone _State — 
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trusts this watermark 
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... with a new product 
we still needed distribution 
r,s oP 


STORY starts on p. 122 


buy in a store to refill the pen. But if 
vou want to continue to use the old 
cartridg« ou merely fill it like am 


other ink sack. 

Waterman calls-the pen the C/F- 

cartridge-filled. 
e New Brass—Sold as he is on his ney 
product, Howse from the start realized 
it would take more than that to spark 
the company. He has hired a whok 
new top management staff. His sales 
chief is a former vice-president of W. A 
Sheaffer Pen Co. Howse also hired a 
new chief engineer, manufacturing vice. 
president, and a treasurer. 

For months Howse worried about 
the sales organization. Distribution in 
the East was satisfactory, but elsewhere 
salesmen were spread so thin that cov. 
crage was virtually nil in many places, 

“We tried to hire salesmen,’ says 
Howse, “but we didn’t have the prod- 
uct line that would provide enough 
income to induce them. With a new 
product, we needed distribution fast.” 
¢ Sales Setup—His new sales vice-presi- 
dent came up with the answer. Watch 
firms—notably Hamilton and Elgin- 
were shifting distribution from whole- 
salers to direct-dealer operations. Wa-. 
terman Pen figured these jewelry dis- 
tributors would be panting to get their 
hands on another item. What’s more, 
it was jewelry stores where Howse fig- 
ured he had his weakest coverage—and 
the new C/F pen is aimed particularly 
at the gift trade. 

Howse had his doubts about jewelry 
wholesalers, though. Ordinarily, using 
that method of distribution would leave 
the company without direct control of 
its markets 

The solution Howse believes is 
unique. His sales vice-president sug- 
gested the wholesalers take on the Wa- 
terman line, but do nothing but sell. 
Warehousing and the handling of 
dealer accounts would be kept in the 
hands of the factory. The wholesalers 
readily agreed 

They get 10% of the gross, less than 

ordinary, but have exclusive franchises 
and no details to worry about. 
e Control—For Waterman, this meant 
it could approve or reject any dealer 
account, keeping a firm grip on the 
ultimate retail outlet for its new line. 
To reach these outlets, it got through 
the wholesalers a hatful of top salesmen 
—‘‘20,000-a-year men,” says Howse. 

Practicall overnight, Waterman 
boosted its sales force from 17 to 107, 
with 14 distributors pitching the Wa- 
terman line Howse added extra 
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“! Is automatic painting your next step 


bution 


an to lower production costs? 


n. But if 
1) ay bs DeVilbiss Automatic Spray Machines cut finish- hold appliances, building materials, industrial 

ing costs as much as 2/3 and reduce rejects to equipment, soft goods and thousands of other 
re C/F- a negligible number for manufacturers of house- mass-produced items. 
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vege DeVilbiss Automatic Rotary Machines spray a great Coating speeds from 3,000 to 14,000 square feet per 


“a Wa variety of industrial products economically and quickly, hour are possible with DeVilbiss Automatic Horizontal 


with absolute uniformity. The operator need only load Transverse Machines. Here, carpet-sweeper tops emerge 
and unload the table conveyor. with a gleaming finish. 
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How about your company? Is there a job out in THE DEVILBISS COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 

nos then the shop that could benefit from the high speed, Neitatenis it; tetas. 
anchises the smooth, uniform finishes DeVilbiss Automatic ‘ : 
spray-painting equipment brings about? Whether 
; meant + kin ith fi: t bi t t tr li 
~~ youre working wi at objects, parts traveling 
con on overhead conveyors or parts that require both 
~w line. inner and outer coatings, you'll find DeVilbiss 
through has a wide variety of standardized automatic 
ilesmen machines to serve you. Call your local DeVilbiss 


~— representative for full details. 


FOR BETTER SERVICE, BUY 






DeEViLBISS 


ie Wa- : ee te _ , Y 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities Throughout the United States, Canada and the World 
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Direct action gives instant 
answers. Increases operator 
productivity, requires less 
time and effort. Three-way 
control prevents errors— 
signals operator by sight, 
sound, and touch. 
Call the Comptometer 
representative 
for details. 
CoMPTOMETER ADDING- 
CALCULATING MACHINES are 
made only by Felt & Tarrant 
Manufacturing Co., and sold 
exclusively by its Comptometer 
Division, 1738 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, 


Illinois. Offices in principal U. S. cities 
and throughout the world. 








Electric and non-electric models 


COMPTO 
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strength in the field by making dis. 
trict managers out of his own best sales- 
men. 

Howse had to do this kind of ma- 
neuvering because Waterman isn’t big 
enough to afford that kind of organiza- 
tion itself 
«No Giant—The pen industry as a 
whole is far from being big. The two 
top companies—Sheaffer and Parker— 
do about $25-million apiece. Water- 
man is far below that. 

Then there is the postwar ball-point 
boom. ‘That gyrating business has 
kept the whole industry in a tizzy— 
although Howse says the standard foun- 
tain pen hasn’t been hit as hard as me- 
chanical pencils. Even so, all of the 
quality pen makers have come into the 
ball-point field, some with cheap lines. 
Waterman has the Sapphire, which is 
priced far above the throw-away ball- 
points and the Paper-Mate variety (BW 
—May23’53,p46). 

Altogether the standard and_ball- 
point pen industry make up a hot com- 
petitive field—split up so that no one 
gets a large chunk. 

Howse is betting mostly on the qual- 
ity trade. His C/F at first will sell for 
$15. It was styled by Harley Earl, 
vice-president and top stylist for Gen- 


eral Motors Corp. Earl had helped 

Howse restvle the Argus camera line 

. 2 

just before the war. Now, Howse plans 

to retain Earl, who does consulting on 
5 


his own, for other new lines at Water- 
man. 

e Training—This will be Howse’s sixth 
job since he graduated from Yale in 
1930. He thinks he is one of the 
first products of a formal executive de- 
velopment program. Horace Davis, 
formerly head of Afga Ansco Corp., 
which is now a division of General 
Aniline and Film Corp., took him and 
11 other college graduates on, put them 
through a personally supervised train- 
ing program (at $100 a month) that 
lasted four years. (Another graduate— 
George P. Clayson, now Eaton Paper 
Corp. vice-president.) Howse _ left 
Ansco when Davis did. After that he 
was a space salesman for the Literary 
Digest, a management consultant, 
president of Argus Cameras, Inc., and 
head of his own electro-cardiograph 
company in Stamford, Conn. 

Howse has given himself five vears 
to make over Waterman Pen. He has 
three years left—and ideas that he 
thinks will be enough to keep the mar- 
ket bubbling Some of auto-stvlist 
Earl’s thinking has rubbed off on 
Howse. He savs: 

“We're competing for consymer dol- 
lars, not against another pen Company. 
In this gift business, if we don’t keep 
the public fountain-pen-minded by new 
styles, new gimmicks~all the time, the 
public forgets about us—and buys a 
watch.” 
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Have you ever counted the hazards your 
product faces during transportation and 
warehousing? The rough handling and bat- 
tering, plus pressure from stacking, are 
conditions that demand positive protection. 


To solve the problem, Gair engineers design 
shipping boxes to give two-way protection: 
1. Protection from external damage and 
shock — by the correct choice of box style; 

2. Protection from internal shifting and 


Gair Container Plants: 
































breakage — by scientifically-designed inner 
packing. 

In addition, Gair makes sure that the box is 
simple to pack. 

Take advantage of this engineering service 
... without charge. Check with the Gair 
factory nearest you to learn how. Learn, too, 
how Gair’s assured material supply and de- 
livery service can help give you the best in 
corrugated shipping boxes. 

Ask for our booklet on the sealing of boxes. 





CAMBRIDGE, MASS. + CLEVELAND, OHIO + HOLYOKE, MASS. + LOS ANGELES, CAL. + MARTINSVILLE, VA. 
NO. TONAWANDA, N. Y. +» PHILADELPHIA, PA. + PORTLAND, CONN. + RICHMOND, VA. + SYRACUSE, N. Y. + TETERBORO, N. J. 


GATE 





® 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
FOLDING CARTONS 
PAPERBOARD 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. ¢ 155 EAST 44th STREET + NEW YORK 17 
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The name Jessop has been synonymous 
with fine quality steels for 170 years. Jessop 
metallurgists and production men pioneered 


many “‘firsts” in the specialty steel field. For 
instance, 53 years ago Jessop became the 
first producer of quality saw steels in the 
United States. Today, Jessop is making fur- 
ther strides in this field. It is one of very few 


domestic sources for periphery-rolled saw 
steel circles and ground and tempered steels 
for the manufacture of saws. There are sev- 
eral reasons for the consistent high quality 
of Jessop’s saw steels. First of all, Jessop 


/ 


STEEL COMPANY - WASHINGTON, 


rigidly controls its melting formulas and 
pours ingots small enough for cross rolling. 
This assures a fine, uniform grain structure 
so that the stock blanks well, forms well, 
swages well, and has 


uperior edge-holding 
properties. Moreover, though Jessop’s tra- 
dition dates back to 1784, it is today a 
young, revitalized organization aggressively 
building new business on value received. 


The new Jessop team will give you better 
service and better delivery than you can 


expect elsewhere. Send in an order and find 
out how good this saw steel is. 
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Sie 
Taller than Tall 

OKLAHOMA CITY-—New York 
Central’s Robert R. Young talked last 
week of replacing the Grand Central 
Terminal in New York with a sky- 
scraper which would be the tallest build- 
ing in the world—beating the Empire 
State Building by a few stories (BW — 
Sep.11°54,p34). 

But an announcement from Okla- 
homa City television station KWTV 
this week casts a shadow over Young’s 
hopes of having the tallest manmade 
structure. ‘The station is completing a 
transmitting tower (picture) that will 
beg 1,572 feet high—taller than the 
Empire State Building (1,472 ft.) and 
Young’s proposed building. . 

The tower is 12 feet on each of its 
three sides up to the 1,420-foot level 
where it tapers into the base for an 
antenna. The triangular construction 
was one of the trickiest fabricating jobs 
ever attempted and will give station 
KWTYV the greatest coverage pattern 
in the southwest. 

The Eiffel Tower in Paris once held 
the honor of being the tallest edifice 
built by man (984 ft.). Built in 1889 
it held sway until 1929 when the Chrys- 
ler Building (1,046 ft.) took over. The 
Chrysler fame was short lived when the 
Empire State replaced it within two 
years. Oklahomans say their tower is 
unique—there are no legs or braces to 


hold it up. 
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Traffic for the Banks 
BALTIMORE -—‘he chief traffic 


magistrate last week proposed a unique 
plan that would allow motorists to pay 
off their traffic tickets at the nearest 
bank. Officials believe that the scheine, 
if adopted, would make Baltimore the 
first city in the country to use a traffic 
banking system. 

The plan was proposed to improve 
trafic court machinery in collecting old 
tickets. More than 50% of violators 
fail to pay their fines within the re- 
quired time—mainly because of the in- 
convenience of going to police court. 

Baltimore’s 68 banks and branches 
would greatly speed up “neighborhood” 
collection of fines. Officials said the 
banks were willing to give it a try be- 
cause they were already collecting city 
taxes and could take on the fines with- 
out too much trouble. 


Sauce for the Goose 
MATADOR, TEX.—A new kind 


of labor force is being used in West 
Texas. The workers go into cotton 
fields at night, sing while they toil and 
demand no money, just barley, for pay. 

The new Texas workers are geese 
that are employed to pull grass from 
the cotton rows. In a single week, one 
bunch of honkers cleared 345 acres of 
weeds without bothering the cotton 
stalks. They were fed 100 pounds of 
barley daily but that was much cheaper 
than the cost of hired hands with hoes. 

There is a catch to the new cheap 
labor, however. Farmers are finding 
that the domestic geese attract wild 
geese in the fall and winter. The geese 
then join forces (forgetting the weeds 
and cotton) to chew on the tender 
shoots of winter wheat. 

One rancher had to equip his place 
with a small plane, using a siren to 
scare away the geese. 

“Geese labor sure is cheap but we 
can’t control ’em in the off-work hours,” 
a farmer said when a pack of geese 
descended on his wheat. 


Freezing Out Edna 
BOSTON-—The rough treatment 


given New Englanders by hurricanes 
Carol and Edna in the past two weeks 
was somewhat eased by a midwestern 
trucking firm. 

Housewives in the Boston area found 
that their food began to spoil when 
the power went out. Restaurants and 
hotels complained that their deep freez- 
ers were knocked out and they stood to 
lose valuable meat and dairy reserves. 

Robert B. Riss, president of Riss & 
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CHECK SIGNERS 
Now... Cummins Check Signers come 
to you with a paid-up insurance policy, 
issued by one of the world’s best known 
underwriters. Positively indemnifies 
you and your bank, in amounts up to 


$25,000, for any loss due to manipula- 
tion of a Cummins-signed check! 


The policy costs you nothing. It is 
provided simply to reassure you that 
a Cummins Automatic Check Signer 
can provide savings of time and salary 
with absolutely no risk of] =peees 
loss! Signs perfectly up to | : 
450 checks a minute;saves [ 





hours of executive time; — _/ fo 
converts in seconds to an § 525,000 
endorser which dates and £  %* ro 
. . s FORGERY 
stacks incoming checks, F oo 


ALTERATION 


expedites bank deposits. 


Send coupon, or refer to Cummins listing in 
Classified Telephone Directories in principal cities 


 clemteerionetententostantetententenlasienieaiaaiaaieaieieiaiaiaiatata! 


CUMMINS BUSINESS MACHINES 

Division of Cummins-Chicago Corp. 

Dept. BW-94, 4740 N. Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago 40, lll. 

Please send full information on Cummins High 
Speed {] Check Signers [] Endorsers 
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One Unit knocked out - 
Whole Plant shut down 








How we salvaged $253,000 
of our lost income 


(Based on Company File #H-48-8460) 


We were operating our chemical 
plant at capacity around the clock. 

Late one night, vapors from a 
processing tank ignited and fire 
spread to the main unit. The tank 
was a total loss. But that wasn’t too 
important. 

Our big problem was in the main 
unit—every motor, pump and valve 


had been ruined! Without that unit, 
we couldn’t keep the plant running. 

Repairs took three months. The 
only thing that saved us from a tre- 
mendous loss was our Business In- 
terruption Insurance. The $253,000 
we received paid our continuing 
expenses, and gave us the profit we 
had counted on making! 


What would happen if your company had to close up shop for 


three months? 


All expenses don’t just stop, you know that. Rent, interest, 
taxes and salaries usually have to be taken care of. 
And maybe a dozen or more miscellaneous overhead items. 
Where would the money come from? 

The safest, surest place to get it is from Hartford Business 
Interruption Insurance. It pays continuing expenses, 
like those mentioned. But that’s not all . . . Hartford Business 
Interruption Insurance also pays the profit you would have 
made if your business hadn’t been shut down! 


Small or large, every business needs this protection. 
Ask your Hartford Fire Insurance Company Agent or 
your insurance broker to tell you more about it. 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford 





Hartford Fire Insurance Company ¢ Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
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Co., Inc., truckers with home offices ig 
Kansas City, Mo., ordered his Bostog 
office to put its huge refrigerator truckg 
out for public use. 

Boston papers carried the announces 
ment of the “community icebox’ andj 
housewives lined up at the terminal 
with their perishables. Each truck hag 
1,700 cu. ft. of storage space and ig 
cooled by a special unit powered by the 
truck engine. The units will be avaik 
able for the remaining visits of th 
destructive “girls” coming up the East 
Coast, Riss said. 














Seagoing Class 
HONOLULU —Visitors at Waikiki ; 


Beach last week got a look at a strange 
mixture of old and new as promoters 
trotted out rickshas and fibrous glass 
canoes to catch the tourist’s eye. 

The “two-wheel taxis” were brought 
from Japan and will be operated by 
local boys. Hawaiians will not try to, 
match the rugged races of the Shanghai 
and Hong Kong rickshas—they walk. 

For those wishing a little livelier 
sport than ricksha riding, local boatmen 
now have light, speedy outrigger canoes 
and surf boards made of fibrous glass. 
Experts say that the new boards and 
canoes are lighter, more durable and ae 
lot easier to paddle than their trad 
tional wood counterparts. 

Surfboard instructors say that the 
light boards will greatly help the be} 
ginner because he will go faster and 
farther on fewer strokes. 


That's in a Well 
CINCINNATI —For the first 


time in the community’s history a 
Hamilton County well digger was in- 
dicted last week because he did not give 
the state specific data on a newly driven 
well. 

Judge Joseph Woeste accepted the 
report from the grand jury that was 
based on a seven-year-old law requiring 
well diggers to make a detailed informa- 
tion sheet available to state conserva- 
tion officials, covering such data as the 
depth at which water is struck and the 
type of earth formations that are en- 
countered. 

Thurman Posey, of the A. R. Posey 
Well Digging Co., named in the in- 
dictment, claimed that such informa- 
tion, if given to the public, would give 
his competitors material they could use 
in bidding against him. The well was 
driven on the property of the Virginia 
Carolina Chemical Co. 


Saved by the Gong? 
SANFORD, ME. —The lives, jobs, 


and general welfare of the citizens of 
this small, New England town are in 
the hands of the gods—or, a bit more 
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Mathieson Chlorine: worth its salt 


Row upon row of mercury cells characterize the uni- 


form high purity of Mathieson chlorine. These cells 
decompose a salt solution by electrolysis to form a 
sodium amalgam and wet chlorine gas. Subsequent 
‘processes dry the gas, liquefy and cool it, resulting in 
chlorine approximately 99.9% pure. Above is one of 
five producing units from which Mathieson supplies 
quality chlorine to industries from Canada to the Gulf. 


Consistent product quality is typical of all Mathieson 
chemicals. In addition, Mathieson offers consumers 
the protection of multi-plant production facilities . . . 
3 major alkali plants, 7 sulphuric acid plants, 6 caustic 


soda plants, 3 ammonia plants . . . as well as practical 
technical assistance with chemical handling and appli- 
cation problems. 


In planning your chemical requirements call in your 
Mathieson representative. Perhaps you can buy to 
better advantage from one of America’s largest pro- 
ducers of basic industrial chemicals. 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
~ INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 
MATHIESON 


CAUSTIC SODA - SODA ASH + CHLORINE + SULPHURIC ACID - SULPHUR » AMMONIA - NITRATE OF SODA + BICARBONATE OF SODA - CARBON DIOXIDE - SODIUM CHLORITE - CALCIUM HYPOCHLORITE 
ETHYLENE OXIDE + ETHYLENE GLYCOL - DIETHYLENE GLYCOL + TRIETHYLENEGLYCOL » POLYGLYCOLS + DICHLOROETHYLETHER + ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE - METHANOL - SODIUM METHYLATE - ETHYLENE DIAMINE 
















































NEWLY PUBLISHED DATA BY 
PEERLESS PUMP ENGINEERS 
NOW AVAILABLE IN CON- 
VENIENT FILE SIZE FORM 


Illustrated are republished 
articles, authored by Peerless 
Pump engineering personnel, 
which were printed in leading 
trade journals. They contain 
a wealth of authentic, useful, 
practical, illustrative and de- 
scriptive information on 
pumps and allied subjects that 
you can use in buying or ap- 
plying pumps. The articles 
shown are available individu- 
ally or together. Request the 
articles you want. They will 
be mailed free from Peerless 
Pumps— manufacturers of one 
of the broadest lines of hori- 
zontal and vertical pump lines 
for industrial and commercial 
application. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON FOR BULLETINS YOU WANT 
PEERLESSIPUMP DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
301 W. Ave. 26, Los Angeles 31, California 


Please send reprints checked below: 
0) Fire Pump Application [) Horizontal vs Vertical Pumps 
0 What Is NPSH [] Sump Designs [) System Head Curves 


Name. 

















Company. 


Address. 
City. 











State. 





Bw. 








specifically, the directors of two large 
corporations. 
Last week, officials of Goodall-Sané 


ford, Inc. (now owned by Burlington 


Mills) announced that their Sanford 
mill, employing 1,800, was for sale. If 
appeared that the plant might be 
bought up to be liquidated, knocking 


out the jobs that have kept the towg 


oing for years. 
going 


Just as many of the workers were 


thinking of moving elsewhere in search 
of jobs General Electric Co. began to 
make inquiries about buying the mill 
to house its rectifier and lighting divi 


sions now located in Lynn, Mass. GER 


officials inspected the plant and were 
impressed with its 1-million sq. ft. of 
floor space in five blocks. GE is now 
considering buying the mill. 


Bread on the Waters 


SEATTLE-Last week the sockeye 4 


salmon made history on Puget Sound. 
More than $9-million dollars worth of 
the fish started a run to various inland 
lakes to spawn—the best pack since 
1913, according to local experts. 

The return of the gigantic salmon 
runs to the sound marks the fruition 
of a long and caréfully planned program 
worked out by statesmen, biologists, 
fishermen, and canners in the U.S. and 
Canada. Here is what happened. 

Puget Sound sockeye (the salmon 
in last week’s run) are hatched in lakes 
in British Columbia. They migrate to 
the Pacific via the Fraser River system 
and pass through the U.S. By treaty, 
fishermen on both sides harvest them, 
allowing plenty to escape for conserva- 
tion purposes 

But a mammoth rock slide at Hell’s 
Gate stopped this by barring free pass- 
age to the Fraser River, threatening the 
spawning of millions of sockeyes. An 
international Sockeye Commission 
(Canadians and Americans) raised $2- 
million to install a gateway of tunnels, 
baffles, and ladders for the fish to make 
their way to home lakes to renew the 
life cycle. 

The $2-million investment paid off 
many times as canners are expected to 
go over the pre-season estimate of 250,- 
000 cases this week with an estimated 
750,000 cases expected by the month’s 
end. A case sells for around $35. 


Free Parking for Kids 
KANSAS CITY-—Mission Mart is 


the name of a growing shopping center 
on the city’s outskirts. It has every- 
thing—including Wonderland “parking 
lot” where mothers can stow their off- 
spring while they shop. Regular fee 
is 40¢ per hour—but thrifty housewives 
can redeem their children free with 
coupons picked up with purchases from 
local merchants. 
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Chief Engineer Harold Cahn, General Cigar Co., Inc., Lancaster, Pa., reports .. . 
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"Our FOAMGLAS insulation has stayed dry in 
65% to 85% humidity giving us lasting 
insulating performance” 


Precise control of plant humidity and 
temperature is extremely important in 
manufacturing of quality cigars. That’s why 
General Cigar Company put stay-dry 
FOAMGLAS insulation in walls and on 
the roof of their new Mt. Carmel (Pa.) 
pant addition to help maintain a constant 
§% to 85% humidity and 75° F. tem- 
perature. 

General Cigar’s Chief Engineer, Harold 
(Cahn, explains why they use cellular glass 
insulation to help maintain the quality of 
their White Owl, Robt. Burns, Van Dyck 
and Wm. Penn cigars: “The high humidity 
Which is vital in tobacco processing is 
mighty rough on ordinary insulations. Until 
1948 the roof of our Lancaster plant was 
insulated with an organic insulation which 
became water-soaked and ineffective. We 
tmoved the old insulation and replaced 


One Gateway Center 


FOAMGLAS 


the cellular, stay-dry insulation 


it with FOAMGLAS because it has a 
moisture-proof cellular glass structure. 

“For six years it has proved it will stay 
dry even when subjected to this very severe 
test . . . constant exposure to a very humid 
atmosphere. Naturally we used FOAM- 
GLAS to insulate the roof and walls when 
we built our new Mt. Carmel plant addi- 
tion last Fall.” 

The waterproof, sealed glass cell struc- 
ture of FOAMGLAS is mighty important 
to you, too. It’s a big reason why this 
unique insulation gives such dependably 
efficient, long-lasting performance insulat- 
ing roofs, walls, floors, cold rooms, piping 
and equipment. In addition, FOAMGLAS 
is light yet strong and rigid . . . fireproof, 
vermin-proof and acid-proof. 

For more facts, please write for our 
brand new booklet F-94. 


PITTSBURGH ciigaiaaaaias CORPORATION 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Harold Cahn 


PrTySBuURBH 


Pittsburgn Corning 
also makes 
PC Glass Blocks 








Testing Out McDonald's Muscle 





@ USW's convention next week will be first real 


gauge of strength for Murray's successor in leadership—tak- 


ing spotlight away from AFL meeting on West Coast. 


@ Labor is looking for a clue to coming strategy in 
McDonald's cold war with Reuther and CIO. 


@ Employers are watching, too, with an eye to future 


of the recent friendlier labor-management trend away from 


one take-it-or-leave-it steel industry pattern. 


Two major labor organizations con- 
vene next week on opposite coasts—the 
American Federation of Labor in Los 
Angeles, the United Steelworkers (CIO) 
in Atlantic City. 

Both conventions will make headlines 
—both are important as major labor 
forums in a Congressional election year. 
But within labor ranks, more interest is 
likely to center on USW than on AFL, 
though the latter is 10 times as large. 

USW, under David J. McDonald, 

has been getting progressively cooler in 
its, relations with the parent Congress of 
Industrial Organizations for well over a 
year. While it is still affiliated with 
ClO—and likely to stay that way—the 
steel union today thinks and acts like an 
independent union. It shows a lot more 
fondness for the United Mine Workers 
and John L. Lewis than for CIO and its 
president, Walter Reuther. 
* Personalities—The increasingly cold 
attitude within USW toward CIO is 
largely due to a clash of personalities 
between McDonald and Reuther. How 
far it will go in estranging the steel 
union from its parent federation de- 
pends a lot on the growth of McDon- 
ald’s personal prestige and strength 
within USW. The bigger McDonald is 
within his own union, the bigger will be 
the problem he creates for ClO—and 
Reuther. 

Although McDonald has had a lead- 
ing role in every USW convention since 
1936, when the steel union was founded, 
the assembly next week will be his first 
as full-time chairman—and successor to 
the late Philip Murray. Many in labor 
see the meeting as the first gauge of 
McDonald’s strength and popularity. 
That will provide something of more 
immediate interest, particularly to CIO 
unionists, than the inevitable new at- 
tacks on the Republicans at AFL’s 
western convention. 

* Prospects—It’s safe, in advance of the 


134 


actual test, to say that McDonald 
hasn’t yet filled Murray’s shoes, as far 
as the nation’s union steelworkers are 
concerned. Murray was _ revered 
throughout the union; McDonald so 
far is only respected. 

But after two years in the USW 
presidency, McDonald’s personal pop- 
ularity is the highest yet. That’s par- 
ticularly notable because the average 
steel rank-and-filer isn’t drawn natur- 
ally to McDonald, as, for instance, 
steelworkers were drawn to Phil Murray. 
¢ It’s the Record—Two things account 
for McDonald's marked gains in _per- 
sonal following: his record of strikeless 
settlements in steel in 1953 and again 
in 1954, along with a lot of hard work 
to put himself across with rank-and- 
filers. 

There has been a lot of speculation 
in recent weeks over what he might do 
with his substantial backing (BW-—Sep. 
4'54,p54). Undoubtedly, the cold war 
against CIO and Reuther will be car- 
ried further—but how much further 
remains to be seen. 
¢ Looking On—It’s not only labor that 
will be watching the steel convention 
for clues to McDonald’s strength. As 
head of USW, he has directed hard 
bargaining with employers. But this 
year—first with basic steel, and later 
with fabricators—McDonald adopted 
policies that are taken, in management, 
to indicate that a new and friendlier 
relationship may be developing between 
steel labor and steel industry. 

This has been most recently evident 
in negotiations about to be completed 
in the nonbasic side of the steel 
industry. 
¢ Past Practice—Up to this year, under 
the leadership of the late Philip Murray, 
the United Steelworkers consistently 
put off bargaining with fabricators until 
it had negotiated a pattern contract 
with basic steel. Then it imposed the 


settlement terms on some 1,100 nop 
basic employers on a_ take-it-or-elg 
basis. 

The nonbasic group is made up @ 
companies that do not make steel but 
use it, sometimes only in a minor way, 
in manufacturing. These firms dog 
gedly resisted being tied to a basic ste¢ 
pattern, but without any marked sue 
cess. Year after year they had to give in, 

Back in 1947, during Congressional 
hearings on the Taft-Hartley Bill, a co 
ordinating committee representing 258 
fabricators pleaded with Congress for 
“freedom from the monopolistic com 
trol” of bargaining by USW. 

Particularly, they asked that USW 
be barred by law from insisting that 
fabricators “do just as the United States 
Steel Corp. and other basis steel plants 
do. . . . What it really amounts to is 
not collective bargaining but collective 
bludgeoning” of less prosperous fabn- 
cators, the committee testified. 

The nonbasic group’s position against 
unionwide bargaining was written, at 
length, into Taft-Hartley hearing ree- 
ords—but not into the bills that became 
the new federal labor law. USW con- 
tinued the Murray strategy of imposing 
approximately the same contract terms 
on all emplovers. 
e New Policy—Murray’s death in late 
1952 led to the elevation of McDonald. 
Since then, influenced by McDonald, 
steel union policies have been shifting 
gradually. While USW has bargained 
hard—and not without strikes—its nego- 
tiations have tended to avoid the former 
flat insistence on pattern terms. 

The change has been particularly 
noticeable in nonbasic steel. 

USW this year served fabricators 
with demands pretty much following 
the pattern—the 5¢-plus of the pro 
ducers’ settlements. But when bargain 
ing with individual fabricators actually 
got serious, USW generally proved to 
be willing to do some corner-cutting. It 
uniformly sought the 5¢ increase @ 
wages—and got it in most places—but 
“took cognizance of special situations 
where the “plus” part of the pattem 
settlement, covering the fringes, wa 
concerned. This procedure caused 4 
spokesman for one group of small fab 
ricators in Pittsburgh to comment tha 
nonbasic employers “are finding the 
union more reasonable this year that 
ever before.” 

The result has been a wide variety of 
settlements tailoring the 5¢-plus pat 
tern of basic steel to fit smaller and 
less prosperous individual employers. 
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How refrigeration puts extra distance into golf balls 


When you tee off with a long drive, you 
may owe thanks to refrigeration for a 
few of those extra yards. That’s because 
a freezing process helps the MacGregor 
Golf Company of Cincinnati make golf 
balls more lively with lower production 
costs. 


The process calls for freezing solid 
the golf ball’s soft core so that yards of 
rubber yarn can be tightly wound about 
it without squeezing it out of shape. 
This new method helped cut rejects 
by 75%. Savings amount to $742 per 
week on just this one operation, using 
a standard Bowser unit. 


There are countless ways in which re- 
frigeration—with a Du Pont ‘‘Freon’’* 
refrigerant—can serve industry. Some- 
times a new, imaginative process can be 
developed, or a long-established proce- 
dure can be modernized . . . with up-to- 
date refrigeration. 


In most industrial processes using re- 
frigeration—like the one referred to 
above—the equipment used is charged 
with Du Pont ‘‘Freon”’ refrigerant. 
“Freon’’ refrigerants have been serving 
industry for years. They are safe... 
nonflammable, nonexplosive, virtually 
nontoxic. Du Pont produces them to 
exacting laboratory standards, and their 
purity and uniformity help insure the 
long life and efficiency of every type of 
refrigerating equipment. 


Study your own operations to see 
where modern refrigeration and air con- 
ditioning with Du Pont ‘‘Freon’’ refrig- 
erants can help you. Wherever control 
of temperature and humidity is impor- 
tant, there’s a job for refrigeration. And 
when you select the equipment that will 
put refrigeration to work for you, be 
sure to insist that it be charged with 
Du Pont ‘‘Freon”’’ refrigerants. 


Write for our interesting book- 
let: ‘‘How Air Conditioning and 
Refrigeration Benefit Industry.” 
You'll find it full of thought- 
provoking information and sug- 
gestions. Address: E. |. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (inc.), 
“Kinetic” Chemicals Division, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 












REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
SAFE REFRIGERANTS 
** Freon” is Du Pont’s registered trade-mark 
for its fluorinated hydrocarbon refrigeranis 


166. u. §. par. Off 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
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At L. A. Young Spring & Wire Corporation, Detroit, it takes a combination of quality steel wire; modern, high 
speed machines; and skilled men to produce high quality steel springs like these automobile hood hinge springs. 


How Pittsburgh Steel Helps L. A. Young Produce 
High Quality Steel Springs At Machine-Gun Speed 


the thousands in an 
eight-hour turn on one machine must 
realize the importance of having the 


Take 10 feet of .216 inch diameter oil 
tempered spring wire, form it into a 
spring 10.5 inches long by coiling it 
35 times, extend that spring 14.5 
inches and you have a machine capa- 


Brake Silencer Springs to dampen 
auto brake drum vibration are fabricated 
on this Sleeper-Hartley spring coiler. 
Each spring contains 34.5 feet of .092- 
inch diameter hard drawn MB spring 
wire in 380 coils. After fabrication, the 
spring is 345% inches long. 


ble of exerting a pull of 400 pounds. 
In other words springs, like the auto 
hood hinge springs shown in photo 
above, are machines. 

Anyone who produces these identi- 


Cushion Springs for automobile seats 
are made from Pittsburgh hard drawn 
MB spring wire. On this Van Orman 
coiler and knotter, one of a battery at 
L. A. Young, 6-coil springs 51% inches in 
length,. are produced by the thousands. 


cal springs by 


finest 
modern high speed machines, and 


quality steel wire, the most 


Your Roast Beef, home-made pies and 
cakes are supported in your kitchen 
range on wire racks like these fabricated 
from Pittsburgh bright basic wire, nickel- 
plated for resistance to heat and rust. 
Here, rack frames are fabricated on an 


automatic resistance welding line. 
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For Your Auto Riding Comfort zig-zag springs like these 
are made from Pittsburgh hard drawn MB spring wire on high 
speed machines. A 41-inch spring contains 51 loops. Produced 
to an are with a 13-inch radius, the are provides the spring 
in your seat cushions. 






A Spring, the master cylinder of your brake system,_re- 
leases the pressure when you release your brake. To stand up 
under this repeated usage, these master springs are made of 
high quality .067-inch diameter tinned music wire. Into one 
spring goes 22 inches of wire. 










good production men all along the line. 
eWhere It Comes From—Pitts- 
burgh Steel Company, one of the 
country’s leading producers of wire 
for industry, is an important supplier 
of wire to L. A. Young Spring & Wire 
Corporation, because Pittsburgh wire 
can be depended on to meet or better 
Young’s specifications for grade, size, 
temper, hardness, and above all, abso- 
lute uniformity coil end to coil end 
and coil to coil. The slightest varia- 
tion from absolute uniformity in the 
wire feeding into an automatic coiler 
at machine-gun speed can cause a 
misfire that jams the works, reduces 
productivity, increases costs, reduces 
profits. 

Pittsburgh Steel Company has been 
awire producer for over 50 years. The 
long experience at steel making of 
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ake Your Foot from the brake pedal 
and rugged, dependable, springs like 
, return the brake shoes to the 
Yeady” position. To make this type of 
Spring, 37 inches of .200 inch diameter 
Pittsburgh oil-tempered spring wire are 
ed into a 9%4 coil 354 inches long. 









their mill men and metallurgists, from 
the blast furnaces and open hearths 
through final wire drawing and finish- 
ing operations, goes into every pound 
of wire that is made. 

On Pittsburgh Steel wire mills at 
Monessen, Pa., some of the most mod- 
ern in the industry, are produced such 
grades as bright basic; low, medium 
and high carbon; all types of annealed 
wire; ACRS core wire; cold-heading 
wire; oil-tempered spring wire; hard 
drawn MB spring wire; and shaped 
wire. 

e@ Supplementary Line—The wire 
mills of the subsidiary Johnson Steel 
& Wire Company at Worcester, 
Mass., producers of fine wire special- 
ties, have just completed a thorough- 
going modernization. Their range 
includes armature binding wire; wire 
for brushes; metal stitching, hose re- 
inforcement; stapling wire; bobby pin 
wire; tire bead wire; rope wire; oil- 
tempered and MB hard drawn spring 







“ Suerything New But The Mame” 





wire; music spring wire right down.to 
sizes as fine as a human hair. 

The combined operations of these 
plants offer the wire user an unusually 
broad diversity of high quality wire 
to select from, assure him fast service 
to meet a wide variety of applications. 
Pittsburgh Steel’s operations are 
geared to mesh smoothly with the cus- 
tomer’s production-line requirements. 
Oil-tempered spring wire, for example, 
is stocked at Monessen for immediate 
shipment. 

If, like L. A. Young, you use steel 
wire in your manufacturing opera- 
tions, why not talk to a man from 
Pittsburgh Steel? You will find him at 
one of the company’s district offices 
near you, or at the home office. A 
phone call or a letter will bring prompt 
action. He will be glad to show how 
you can get the full benefits of Pitts- 
burgh Steel’s ability to make the kind 
of wire you want and deliver it when, 
how, and where you want it. 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Grant Building ¢ Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Atlanta ° 


New York ° 
Warren, Ohio. 


Philadelphia °* Pittsburgh 


Chicago °* 
Columbus * Dallas * Dayton * Detroit * Houston * Los Angeles 


PLANTS: Monessen, Pa. °* 
Los Angeles * Unionville, Conn. * Warren, Ohio * Worcester, Mass. 


Allenport, Pa. * 


Cleveland 


Tulsa 
Akron 


San Francisco * 





PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: Hot and Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets * Strip 


Specialties ° 


Products * Chain-link Fence ° 


Seamless Tubular Products 
Cargotainers ° 


° Wire and Wire 
Steeltex 











THAT FILLS ITSELF 


WRITES A FULL PAGE OR 
MORE AT EACH FILLING 


THE 





Finger grip 
never touches ink. 
No chance for ink 

to touch you. 


CHOOSE 
the right Point 
for the way 
you write — 
by number. 


“Ink-Locked” 
against accidental 
spillage. Can't leak. 
Won't flood. Easy 

to clean as a 

saucer. 












Holds 40 times more ink 
than ordinary fountain pens. 
Needs ink only 4 times 
a year in normal use. 


More than 28 
interchangeable 
ond renewable 
point styles, 
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DESK PEN SETS 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 
92 FLEET STREET, EAST; TORONTO, ONTARIO 


COPYRIGHT 1954 THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 


MADE IN USA, 
CANADA AND 
ENGLAND 
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Shorter Week 


That's next on the AFL 
electrical workers’ bargaining 
agenda. But it won't come up 
until next year, at least. 


A 30-hour work week to prevent 
possible further unemployment will be 
the next bargaining goal of the Inter 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers (AFL)—probably in 1955, 
Delegates representing the union set 
the shorter week as a prime objective 
after officers assured them at a Chicago 
convention that their industry could 
“cut the work week without cutting 

. weekly pay.” 

The convention was solidly in favor 
of a shorter work. week—despite em- 
ployer protests against “conditions of 
employment [already] uneconomic for 
the industry.” Delegates differed, how- 
ever, on how the work week should 
be cut. 
¢ Proposals—Three plans were placed 
before the convention. One called for 
cutting the work week half an hour 
every six months, until a new standard 
of 30 or 32 hours a week is reached, 
to prevent undue hardship to employers. 

A second proposed an immediate re- 
duction of the work day from eight to 
six hours, and a 30-hour week without 
any drop from present 40-hour pay. 

The third, advocated by J. Scott 
Milne, IBEW president, urged the 
maintenance of the eight-hour day— 
the same worked by other building 
craftsmen—with a reduction of the 
work week from five to four days, keep- 
ing present five-day pay. 
¢ Choice—Delegates chose the five-day, 
30-hour week, and called on locals to 
press for it in the next round of con- 
tract negotiations. Since bargaining 
covering 560,000 of IBEW’s 625,000 
members has been completed for 1954 
—with raises ranging from 4¢ an hour 
to 25¢, according to the union—the 
shorter-week issue can’t come up gen- 
erally until next year. How strongly 
it will be pressed when it does will 
depend largely on the economy—and 
employment levels—in 1955. 

The IBEW  convention—probably 
the largest ever held by a union—also: 

e Showed new vitality and internal 
strength under Milne, former secretary- 
treasurer of IBEW who succeeded 
Daniel W. Tracy as president. Quiet 
reorganization is under way, and new 
techniques are being adopted. The 
result will be a competitive organizing 
drive that could rock the new AFL- 
CIO jurisdictional peace pact. 

¢ Praised employers in the indus- 
try and the good relationship that has 
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on mineral wealth unlimited | 
in “Treasure Chest’ land... \ Wee 


No other region in America has such great quantities of so 
many raw minerals and chemicals as the vast Utah, Idaho, 
Wyoming and Colorado area served by Utah Power & Light Co. 
Development of its fabulous natural wealth is just beginning. 
Most of it, though proved, is still untouched. To modern indus- 
try it offers opportunity of a scope unduplicated anywhere. 








e Every major basic raw e Low-cost power, water, 
Detailed information is contained in chemical. fuel. 

Area Resources Brochure — “A Treas- 60% of U.S.A. phosphate , 1, sellteent and stable 
ure Chest in the Growing West.” reserves. labor force. 

Write, wire or telephone for a copy. 214 different minerals. 


e Sound diversified 








Inquiries held in strict © Quatiind dd antes 
confidence. Address: copper. tne pat 
W. A. Huckins, Man- © Largest proved uranium ° Healthful climate with 
ager, Business Devel- reserves in nation. low humidity. 
opment Department, © Greatest concentration © A gateway to the rich, 
Dept. 9, Utah Power of non-ferrous metal far west market where 
& Light Co., Salt Lake mills, smelters, refineries America is growing 
City 10, Utah. in U.S.A. fastest. 

e Largest steel mill west e Plus... plenty of 

of Mississippi. “elbow room.” 








UTAH POWER & LIGHT CO. 


A Growing Company in a Growing West 








WHAT’S NEW 








AUTOMATIC OPERATION — “Automation” — 
call it what you will — you must think of 
A-F Engineers first! 


4 years ago, Alvey-Ferguson supplied the 
first completely automatic conveying system to 
a plant in Denmark which enabled 1 man, 
sitting at the control panel shown above, to: 


“=> control automatically the starting and 
stopping of all or part of the A-F completely 
co-ordinated system. 


=> route and switch trains of cases on 5 A-F 
conveyor lines to 2 groups of trailer docks. 


—> automatically count cases being moved 
(visible and audible signals prevent “traffic 
jams”). 





And here is a more recently installed A-F 
completely co-ordinated plant-wide conveying 
system — operated throughout from a central 
station by an electrically controlled panel. 


Think of the savings that A-F Engineered 
Completely Co-ordinated Conveying Systems 
will make in your plant —then write for a 
discussion of latest efficient handling methods 
— today! 


ALVEY-FERGUSON 


CON VEYING <Q> <& systems 
9 Disney Street 


CINCINNATI 9, OHIO 


West Coast Plant—760 N. Georgia St., Azusa, Col. 
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made possible what the union calls 
“work conditions and wages [that] are 
the best in history.” At the same time, 
the union—again looking toward 1955 
—noted that the stop point for raises 
hasn't been reached yet. 

e Urged the private development 
of atomic energy for nonmilitary use 
by government Jicense—and staked out 
a fresh claim of jurisdiction in the 
atomic-energy field. 

e Heard Donald S. Clayton, Sr., 
head of the National Electrical Con- 
tractors’ Assn., warn that present costs 
in the construction industry are a big 
reason for the “do-it-vourself’” trend 
that is making inroads into contractors’ 
business—and workers’ jobs. Comment- 


2 


ing that NECA is going to “fight back 
against this trend,” Clayton asked for 
IBEW’s help. 

¢ Refused to set up a fund to pay 
strikers weekly benefits amounting to 
75% of regular pay; delegates decided 
this would encourage and increase the 
number of strikes, and delay settle- 
ments. : 

eAuthorized locals to downgrade 
unqualified journeymen electricians to 
apprentice status at lower pay—as an 
added guarantee to employees that 
journeymen members of IBEW will 
be competent electricians. Downgraded 
journeymen may regain their old status 
by taking additional training, the union 
announced. 





VIOLENCE at the Square D plant in Detroit: Labor hates nothing more than . .. 


Strikebreaking: When Unions See Red 


Employers watching the violent 
Square D Co. strike (picture) in De- 
troit this week could ponder one ap- 
parent lesson: In a militant labor area 
there is nothing unions fear or hate 
more than strikebreaking. 

That is the hard fact in an otherwise 
tangled situation at Square D. Hatred 
of strikebreaking has made locals of the 
strongly anti-Communist United Auto 
Workers (CIO) lend support to mem- 
bers of a union tossed out of CIO on 
Communist-domination charges—the in- 
dependent United Electrical Workers. 
Moreover, the UAW support is directed 
against a company willing to solve the 
entire affair by signing up with a CIO 
union—the International Union of Elec 
trical Workers, bitter rival of UE. 
¢ Long Memory—When Square D re- 
opened its plant last week in an attempt 
to break a long UE strike, it counted 
on a hands-off attitude on the part of 
other Detroit labor groups. If the UE 


local could be isolated by a Communist- 
domination charge, the company fig- 
ured, a strikebreaking move would suc- 
ceed. 

For the first few days it appeared that 
the strategy would work (BW —Sep.1] 


’54,p42). But Square D reckoned with- 
out the long memory of Detroit-area 
unionists. As one laborite commented, 


‘Reading the papers, it sounds like the 
middle 1930s again.” That’s the way it 
sounded to the more militant UAW 
locals, too. Local 600 at Ford, the big- 
gest in UAW; Dodge Local 3; and 
Detroit Steel Products Local 351 rein- 
forced UE picket lines. Other UAW 
locals joined them on the UE picket 
line, to make clear that as much as the 
auto unionists might dislike Commu- 
nists in labor, they dislike strikebreakers 
more. 

This week, with anti-Communist un- 
ions backing the strikers, the company 
had lost most of its earlier optimism. 
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This one piece, reinforced plastic truck front gives the 
fleet owner all the distinction and other advantages 
of a special body job. But, because of the simplicity of 
its die construction and the low pressure bag method 
- oe of molding, this truck front can be produced in long 
or short runs—economically. 





ad The simplicity of large area molding opens up oppor- 
tunities for nearly every industry. Already, there are 
nunist- hundreds of out-sized products: car bodies, tank 


ny fig- trailers, furniture and pleasure boats now being pro- 
Id sue- duced better, stronger and often at lower cost through 
ed thal the use of reinforced Marco resins. 
‘Sep.1 l Marco resins produce molded structures with excel- 
ge lent resistance to hot and cold weather, corrosion, 
nented, moisture, vibration, impact and stress. As with this 
ike the truck front, color can be molded in. Patch repairs can 
: way it be made by an amateur, @ Marco resin truck front manufactured by 
UAW General Body Manufacturing Company, 
he big- Marco resins can give you greater freedom of design West Pennway & Summit Sts 
3; and greater strength and construction simplicity. Write panne tose nervy arta i hc 
1 rein- for the new Marco brochure. It is prepared for your 
pe benefit by the pioneer in polyesters. 
as the Celanese Corporation of America, Marco Products 
ommu- Dept. 129-S Plastics Division, 290 Ferry Street, 
yreakers Newark 5, N. J. 
Canadian affiliate, Canadian Chemical Company ? 
ust un Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. & 
ympany 


timism. *neg.u.s.Pa.ot. PLASTICS 
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Johns-Manville Insulations 
play an important role in your everyday life 


conserve Aeat in generating electric power 
conserve C0/7 in preserving your food 


AT YOUR BREAKFAST TABLE every morning and in 
many other ways through the day, you enjoy better 
living at lower cost because of Johns-Manville Insula- 
tions. As used in giant power plants, they help utilities 
reduce the cost of the electric power for your home. 
In producing and heat-treating steel, they contribute 
to the economical manufacture of your car and home 
appliances. In baking, freezing, preserving your foods 
. and in many other processes, they help industry 
make better products at lower cost. 


Johns-Manville Insulations are scientifically engi- 
neeredtothe job. Experienced J-M Insulation Engineers 
serve industry by specifying the right Johns-Manville 
materials for every temperature from 400F below zero 
to 3000F above. 

Experienced J-M Insulation Contractors apply these 
materials according to proved J-M methods. This 
combination of skilled men and scientific insulation 
saves American industry more than a billion dollars in 
fuel every year. For more information write Johns- 
Manville, Box 60, New York 16, N. Y. In Canada, 
199 Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. *T-.M. Reg. u.s. Pat. of. 
For 95 years industry has looked to Johns-Manville 

to solve its insulation problems 


SM Johns-Manville 
LY INSULATIONS 
SERVE YOU—BY SERVING INDUSTRY 











Under the Wire 


IUE- Westinghouse last- 
minute settlement ends threat 
of major strikes in electric 
manufacturing this year. 


A two-year contract initialed just a 
few hours before a strike deadline last 
week averted a walkout by the Interna 
tional Union of Electrical Worker 
(CIO) against Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. It also ended major threats of 
work stoppages in electrical manufac. 
turing until mid-1955 at the earliest. 
¢ Rejection—IUE’s contract with West- 
inghouse actually expired June 30, but 
negotiations were extended by agree. 
ment. IUE, however, appeared more in- 
terested in hammering out a settlement 
with General Electric Co. 

When IVE accepted GE terms aver- 
aging out to slightly more than a 5¢ an 
hour raise, a quick agreement with 
Westinghouse on about the same figure 
was widely expected. But Westing- 
house-I[UE negotiations snagged—leay- 
ing the corporation “amazed and con- 
fused,” it said, because an offer “the 
equivalent of GE’s, or better” had been 
flatly rejected. 

IUE set a strike deadline for 42,000 
workers in 26 Westinghouse plants. 
Members who had earlier voted over- 
whelmingly to strike, if necessary, 
weren’t too happy at the prospect of a 
walkout after GE’s settlement. 
e¢ Terms—Bargaining against _ time, 
Westinghouse and IUE compromised 
their positions and, with the clock run- 
ning out, initialed the agreement run- 
ning to Oct. 15, 1956. It provides for 
a reopening on wages between Sept. 15 
and Nov. 15, 1955. Hourly workers 
will get raises of 34¢ to 7¢ an hour, 
with the average—as in the case of GE- 
right around 5¢ an hour. Clerical sala- 
ried employees represented by IVE will 
get $1.40 to $2.80 a week more. These 
increases (retroactive to July 1) were 
already in effect for some 40,000 non- 
IUE employees of Westinghouse. 

As a concession to IUE, the increase 

will be added to the base rate of incen- 
tive workers, boosting their earnings 
when they produce more than the 
standards for their jobs. 
e Pensions—Westinghouse also agreed 
to raise pension benefits for employees 
who retire after Nov. 1, 1954; in the 
future, company-provided _ retirement 
pay will amount to $1.70 a month (a 
10¢ increase) for each year of continu 
ous service for Westinghouse up to 4 
maximum 30 years. Under the revised 
program, a worker who retires at 65 
after 30 years and who receives the 
maximum Social Security benefit will 
get a $159.50 monthly pension. 
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* 
Al M for SECURE, EFFICIENT PACKAGING with 


Acme Idea Man 
William W. Allen of 
Denver, worked with 

The Gates Rubber 
Company officials 

on this efficient 
packaging system. 





ask your 


“Acme Idea Man 


to help solve your 
problems 


Al M For Safe, Lower-Cost Shipping 





Acme Wire Stitching Ideas 


The Gates Rubber Company, one of the largest manufacturers of 
rubber products, not only has enjoyed savings in shipping time 
and materials for 15 years with Acme Steel Wire Stitching, 

but also the benefits of increased packaging production. Recent 
conversion to the new Acme Steel ARCUATE Wire method 

on Acme Silverstitchers (Idea No. 436) has brought about 

even further savings... with greater packaging and shipping 
efficiencies as a result. Addition of Acme Steel Strapping, 
according to The Gates Rubber Company, has produced shipping 
containers of superior qualities. 


Let your *Acme Idea Man show you the multiple advantages of 
Acme Steel Wire Stitching and Acme Steel Strapping as applied to 
your individual shipping and packaging problems. Call him, or 
write Acme Steel Products Division, Dept. BC-94, Acme Steel 
Company, 2840 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois. Or, Acme Steel 
Company of Canada Ltd., 660 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, Quebec. 
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How 
do you 


feel about 


leaning 


ladders ? 


If you’re human, it’s likely that you’ve been tempted, 
at one time or another, to put superstition to the test. 
But—you probably decided not to walk under that ladder 
on the theory that it’s better to let well enough alone. 
If you acted the same way in business . . . if you didn’t 
feel compelled to know the always changing facts about 
production, markets, methods and all the rest . . . you’d 
have trouble in bunches. Take an hydraulic press, for 
instance. If your business uses presses, you ought to 
know something about them... how they can profit 
you. Find out about a Wood press—and be pleasantly 
surprised. You owe it to your stockholders. Ask for 
descriptive catalog. 


R. D. WOOD COMPANY 
PUBLIC LEDGER BUILDING ¢ PHILADELPHIA 5, PENNSYLVANIA 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


MAKERS OF HYDRAULIC PRESSES AND VALVES, FIRE HYDRANTS, 
CAST-IRON PIPE, GATE VALVES, GAS PRODUCERS, ACCUMULATORS 





HERES THE REPORT, J.B.! 2 OUT OF EVERY 3 


ELECTRONIC ENGINEERS CHOOSE BURGESS BATTERIES! 








Changing Rules 


NLRB is doing it, and it 
leaves doubt as to when new 
policies take effect. Courts are 
helping to decide. 


When the National Labor Relations 
Board reverses a former board policy— 
as it does frequently these days (BW- 
Aug.21’54,pl114)—at what stage of 
NLRB proceedings does the new policy 
take effect? 

Many employers and unions have 
asked that question since NLRB began 
its “scrutiny and reexamination” of 
former board policies a year ago. It’s 
important because the answer may hold 
the fate of (1) old cases still pending 
before the board, and (2) cases pre- 
viously decided by the board and in the 
courts for enforcement orders. 

NLRB gave a partial answer when it 
revised its standards for determining 
board jurisdiction over cases (BW-—Jul. 
10°54,p144 

The board announced then that “‘the 
new standards will be applied to cases 
pending before the board as well as to 
those filed hereafter.” Acting on this 
basis, three trial examiners in the past 
two weeks have asked NLRB to dismiss 
unfair-labor-practice charges brought 
under rules subsequently revised. 
¢In the Middle—Hearings on one of 
the cases, involving Central Packard 
Co., an Akron auto dealer, were com- 
pleted before the board announced new 
jurisdictional yardsticks. Under the old 
regulations, Central Packard came under 
NLRB’s wing because its out-of-state 
purchases of automobiles and _ acces- 
sories exceeded the $500,000 minimum 
for NLRB jurisdiction. 

James A. Shaw, trial examiner, took 
a second look at Central Packard’s busi- 
ness records after the NLRB’s new 
order came out. He recommended that 
the board refuse to take jurisdiction— 
despite the advanced stage of the case- 
because the company’s business is less 
than the new minimum of $1-million 
a year. 

In the two other cases similar recom- 
mendations were handed down by trial 
examiners. 
¢ Court Cases—The trial examiners’ 
recommendations spell out what NLRB 
intended by its announcement on the 
backward application of its new juris 
dictional rules. The status of cases in 
the courts is still uncertain. 

Under the Taft-Hartley Act, NLRB 
must go to court for enforcement orders 
if its decisions aren’t obeyed. It has, 
according to Chmn. Guy L. Farmer, a 
“continuing responsibility . . . to em 
force its decisions in the appellate 
courts, which places us in the position 
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of having to reaffirm before the courts 
the legal interpretations made by our 
predecessors. 

Following this policy, the board 
doesn’t now intend to withdraw en- 
forcement cases in court against, say, an 
employer whose business volume met a 
predecessor board’s minimum require- 
ments for jurisdiction—but not the new 
standards. For instance, the board re- 
fused to withdraw a petition for court 
enforcement of an NLRB decision in- 
volving National Gas Co., although—by 
new jurisdictional rules—National Gas 
wouldn’t come under the board’s au- 
thority. 
¢ Coadicting Decisions—The U.S. 
Court of Appeals in St. Louis, however, 
took note of the changed standards in 
the National Gas case. It commented 
on the NLRB’s “untenable position of 
asking the court to proceed in a case 
in which [the board] has precluded it- 
self from proceeding, both by express 
decision and by the adoption and pro- 
mulgation of self-limiting rules.” ‘The 
court denied enforcement of the NLRB 
order against National Gas. 

In at least one other case, in San 
Francisco, a federal court has held the 
opposite. In an action based on another 
issue on which NLRB has changed its 
policy, the court held that it could rule 
only on the basis of the board’s policy 
at the time the enforcement order was 
sought. 

NLRB has indicated that it won’t 
ordinarily appeal to higher courts an 
adverse decision involving an employer 
who doesn’t mect the board’s new 
standards. 


Commerce Dept. Checks 
Underemployed Labor 


Unions complain that national fig- 
ures on unemployment are not an ac- 
curate measure of joblessness. Among 
other things, they say, government sta- 
tistics do not reflect underemployment 
—the part-time weeks worked, with loss 
of pay, because of slack business or 
other economic reasons. 

Last week, the Commerce Dept. is- 
sued employment statistics for August 
and included the number of people 
working less than a 35-hour week, but 
still considered, for statistical purposes, 
as employed. Unions snatched at the 
report as support for their arguments. 
¢ Check—According to the Commerce 
Dept. check, 2.5-million of the 62.3- 
million “emploved” in August were 


‘working involuntarily less than a 35- 


hour week—three-fourths of them be- 
tween 22 and 35 hours a week, the 
others (many in mining) less than 22. 

Of the 2.5-million, the special re- 
port noted, 1.5-million normally work 


a full 40-hour week. 
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Bank or MonTREAL 
Canadas First Sank Coast-te- Coast 


New York: 64 Wall Street San Francisco: 333 California Street 
Chicago: Special Representative's Office: 141 West Jackson Blvd. 


Wead Office: Montreal 
600 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA...RESOURCES EXCEED $2,300,000,000 
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Advertising evolves 


new basic tool 





TIME’s Study of Executive Audiences is 
the first broad, penetrating survey of the 2,348,- 
676 men who manage U. S. industry today — 
a group which has just about doubled in 
number since 1940. 


The questions of advertising men over the 
past thirty years are responsible for this 
measurement of the entire executive popula- 
tion of industrial America—large in scope, 
rich in detail, solidly grounded. 


It offers industrial advertisers for the first 
time the kind of detailed information about 
their market which consumer advertisers 
have had for years. 


It answers such important questions as: 
What industries pay executives best? ... At what 
age do executives earn most? ... Who’s got the 
engineers? ... What job titles pay best? 


From 6,250,000 listings in 31 city direc- 
tories, Erdos and Morgan Research Service 
has surveyed 53,000 executives—will exam- 
ine 100,000 in all! 


P. S. Executives were asked to name their 
first-choice magazine. The first seven maga- 
zines scored in this order: TIME « LIFE « 
POST « NEWSWEEK « U.S. NEWS & WORLD 
REPORT « BUSINESS WEEK « FORTUNE 





ne Speer che 


TIME’s study of 
executive 
audiences 


The first results are ready now. For your copy 
of TIME’s Study of Executive Audiences, 
write Thomas E. Ryan, Research Director, 
TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20. 
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AFL and CIO: At It Again 


A long-quiet jurisdictional fight over building mate- 
rials has erupted once more, and an Ohio manufacturer finds 
himself on the wrong side of the fence. 


Reeves Steel & Mfg. Co., 50-year-old 
fabricator of rain spouts, gutters, venti- 
lators, and other products widely used 
in construction, last week placed a prob- 
lem before government officials in 
Washington: It can’t sell its products, 
it complained, because it has a contract 
with the wrong union. 

Back in 1939, Reeves signed a con- 
tract with the CIO United Steelworkers 
covering its Dover (Ohio) plant—which 
was then buying steel bars from the 
mills and rolling its own sheet and 
strips for fabricating. Technically, there 
was no question of USW jurisdiction; 
the steel union’s province covers both 
steel milling and fabrication. 
¢ AFL Squawk—Traditionally, how- 
ever, AFL building-trades unions have 
held clannish lines on a demand that 
building materials must be AFL-made. 
Ten years ago, this created a long and 
bitter controversy in electrical manu- 
facturing and, installation. Occasional 
echoes of that old dispute are heard, but 
recently they have been drowned out by 
a bigger fuss: the insistence of AFL's 
Sheet Metal Workers that metalware 
used in construction must be fabri- 
cated on the site by its craftsmen mem- 
bers or produced in shops using AFL 
sheet metal workers. 

Through the years, there were rum- 
blings against the Reeves-fabricated 
products made with USW workers, but 
as long as building materials were scarce 
the squawks weren’t vehement. Since 
building jobs depended on the availa- 
bility of materials, the AFL building 
tradesmen paid little attention to the 
supply source. However, starting in 
1952, when supplies began catching up 
with demands, troubles began piling 
up for Reeves. 
¢ Test Case—The first popped up in 
Cleveland, still the center of most 
Reeves’ problems. A number of long- 
established jobbers suddenly backed off 
from stocking USW-produced steel 
products. They told Reeves that its 
products were being rejected by con- 
tractors. ‘The contractors claimed that 
AFL sheet metal workers refused to 
work with Reeves materials either be- 
cause (1) they carry a USW label or no 
label at all, or (2) the materials were 
“defective” or, being mass-produced, 
wouldn’t do for jobs that needed special 
on-site fabricating. 

Cleveland jobbers returned whole car- 
loads of stock. New orders fell wav off 
until now 70% of Reeves’ Cleveland 
business (at one time 35% of all the 


company’s rainware was marketed in 
Cleveland) has disappeared. 

¢ Spreading—Reeves tried to handle the 
situation as a local outbreak until, early 
this year, one of its big jobbers in Chi- 
cago—Simmonds, Folkening Co.—noti- 
fied the company that Reeves-made 
products were being turned down on a 
large construction project because they 
carry no AFL label. 

Subsequently, other jobbers in Chi- 
cago cut Reeves orders for the same 
reason—although a Chicago official of 
the Sheet Metal Workers (AFL) said 
its members “‘wouldn’t refuse to handle 
sheet metal products simply because 
they carry a CIO label. . . . Our people 
are just making fittings right in the con- 
tractors’ shops.” Whatever the reason, 
Reeves’ important Chicago market sud- 
denly was cut down, too. 

Then, several weeks ago, what Reeves 
describes as a “craftsmen boycott”’ of its 
ClO-made products spread to Detroit, 
and began pinching off sales there. 
¢ Gains—Much of the lost business is 
apparently going to small sheet metal 
shops set up to do rainware fabricating 
with AFL labor—at a greater cost, ac- 
cording to Reeves, than in the com- 
pany’s mass-production plant under 
CIO contract in Dover. 

Another big share of the former 

Reeves business, particularly in the 
Cleveland area, has gone to a sheet 
metal concern that has been taken over 
by Inland Steel Products Co. and oper- 
ated with AFL workers. 
e Appeal to CIO—Earlier this vear, not- 
ing the success of AF L-contract compet- 
itors, Reeves placed its problem before 
the United Steelworkers (CIO). It said 
flatly that it operated at a loss last vear, 
and is being carried financially by its 
metalware division, which turns out 
products not normally handled by craft- 
unionists. 

Reeves asked USW help in working 
out some solution to its trouble with the 
crafts. USW, signing a new contract 
with a 7¢ hourly raise, promised full 
cooperation in getting the company s 
products accepted. Nothing has hap- 
pened since then to carry out the prom- 
ise. 
¢ On to Washington—When the De- 
troit pinch began, Reeves took its prob- 
lem to Washington, supported by the 
Dover Chamber of Commerce and civic 
organizations. The company put its 
plight before the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board and other agencies, and 
came away empty handed. The agencies 
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WHERE ANYTHING LESS ISN'T GOOD ENOUGH 
.. Specify a StaewBez-’ Crane 
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Proof of the absolute dependability and outstanding economy 
of “Shaw-Box” Cranes can be found in power stations, railroad 
shops and thousands of industrial plants all over the country. 


“Shaw-Box” produces cranes in the greatest variety of standard 
types and sizes. When you invest in a “Shaw-Box” Crane today, 
you get all the advantages of more than 66 years of experience 
in developing and manufacturing nothing but money-saving 
load-handling equipment. Many construction and operational 
features now considered standard in the industry are the prod- 
uct of “years ahead” creative research and engineering within 
the ‘“Shaw-Box” organization. 


“Shaw-Box” Cranes of all capacities — 500 lb. size or 300-ton 
giant — surpass every requirement in durability, low-cost 
operation, safety and maintenance convenience. That is why, 
if you are planning a new plant or the modernization of existing 
facilities, we invite you to learn how greatly “Shaw-Box” 
Cranes can contribute in reliable efficiency and constant econ- 
omy. Write for Catalog 219 showing “Shaw-Box”’ Full-Electric 
Traveling Cranes from 5 tons up; Catalog 218 for ‘Load Lifter’ 
Cranes from 1 to 25 tons; or Catalog 221 for Series “D” All- 
Electric ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes from 1 to 20 tons. 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. Muskegon, Michigan 


Builders of “Shaw-Box” and ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load 
Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of ‘Ashcroft’ 
Gauges, ‘Hancock’ Valves, ‘Consolidated’ Safety and Relief Valves, 
‘American’ and ‘American-Microsen’ Industrial Instruments, and 
Aircraft Products. 


MANNING 








promised to look into the problem but 
offered little real hope to the company. 
Reeves says it was told: ““This situation 
isn’t a secondary boycott. Nobody is on 
strike, or being picketed. Frankly, we 
don’t know what it is.” 

Currently, efforts are being made to 
bring the matter before the Bender sub- 
committee hearing on labor racketeer- 
ing, which opens in Cleveland shortly. 
e Three Choices—As a last resort, 
Reeves has announced that it will (1) 
set up a rainware plant outside Dover 
and employ AFL sheet metal workers; 
or (2) get out of the rainware business 
entirely, and concentrate on metalware 
products in which AFL craft unions 
have little or no interest; or (3) shut 
down completely and liquidate the com- 
pany. 

While the Reeves situation has, so 
far, been the dramatic one, it isn’t the 
only case of its kind. An Akron ven- 
tilator maker also ran into difficulties 
when AFL craftsmen balked at han- 
dling ClO-made products. And, cur 
rently, Republic Steel’s Burger Div. and 
Wheeling Steel’s fabricating works are 
reported feeling the effects of an AFL 
boycott of USW- fabricated rainware. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Antitrust action taken under a Califor- 
nia state law enjoins members of AFL’s 
Brotherhood of Carpenters from refus- 
ing to install prefabricated kitchen cabi- 
nets made by Bilt-Well Cabinets of 
Dubuque, Iowa. The union contended 
its refusal was due to a dispute with 
the manufacturer over wages and work 
conditions, and that the National Labor 
Relations Board—not state courts— 
should have jurisdiction. The court 
turned down this argument, applying 
the 50-year-old state antitrust law for 
the first time against a union. 

& 
British unions claim 8,093,837 mem- 
bers in 184 organizations—a peak mem- 
bership and an increase of 5,387 since 
August, 1953 

@ 
Sole arbitrator of disputes between Re- 
public Steel Corp. and United Steel 
workers (CIO) for the next two years 
will be Harry H. Platt, Detroit attorney 
and permanent umpire for International 
Harvester Co. and the Farm Equip- 
ment Workers (Ind.). Platt is also on 
the arbitrator staff of Ford Motor Co. 
and United Auto Workers (CIO). 

& 
Cooperation in promoting the sale of 
wallpaper, and in curbing foreign im- 
ports, is planned by the Wallpaper In- 
stitute and United Wallpaper Crafts- 
men (AFL). The agreement on a joint 
campaign followed the signing of a new 
contract that raises pay by 3¢ an hour. 
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Taconite is an important word in the Mesabi Iron Country. As the supply of 
rich ore becomes scarcer, the mining companies are prepared to process 
taconite and lower grade iron ore for delivery to the nation’s steel mills. 





Processing taconite is a man-sized job. It is one of the world’s hardest ores. 
It has to be crushed and ground to separate the iron particles from the rock 
mem- and silica. 

mem- 


since 


During the winter, the temperature in the Mesabi country often drops to 30° 
below zero. Tough jobs under operating conditions like this call for a plentiful 
supply of really dependable power. At the Nashwauk, Minnesota, mine of 
The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company, this power is delivered by Wagner 
Transformers. Shown above is the 3000 kva Wagner Power Transformer that 
furnishes power for this plant, and at the left is one of the Wagner 1000 kva 
Unit Substation Transformers that supply plant loads. 
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Wagner can also furnish motors especially designed for use in taconite plants. 
Your nearby Wagner engineer can help you select the right transformers or 
motors for your needs. Call the nearest of our 32 branch offices, or write us. 
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THE RAILS: Profit-Squeeze On Again 


Percent Drop in Carloadings 1954 vs 1953 
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Percent Drop in Revenues 1954 vs 1953 
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Percent Drop in Operating Expenses 1954 vs 1953 
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Percent Drop in Net Earnings 1954 vs 1953 
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he morose chart above expresses in tion’s rail freight and passenger traffic. Net earnings plopped way down t 

percentages the sad doings of the Class Carloadings stood at 22.3-million $272-million, off 44.5%. 
I railroads for the first seven months cars. The fall from the 1953 period was More black clouds clutter the hor 
of 1954. And lump sum performances a fat 13.5%. zon. Evidence already in indicates that 
looked just as poorly for the 130 big Gross revenues were a bit under $5.4- August will drag the up-to-now showing 
roads that carry 99% of all the na- billion, and the drop here was 13.8%. for the year still lower. Carloadings for 
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Satisfying the thirst of millions of high com- 
pression automobile engines is becoming more 
and more of a headache to America’s refiners. 

In 1953, nearly 44 million motorists con- 
sumed almost 14 billion gallons of high octane 
gasoline. These premium fuels represent a 
mere 13 percent, or less, of the total amount 
of petroleum products normally processed 
from crude oils. 


The problem: how to squeeze a higher percent- 
age of this high-test gasoline from petroleum. 


One solution lies in a process known as 
catalytic reforming, which applies a combina- 
tion of chemical treatments to increase the 
yield of high octane gasoline from the tre- 


upgrading ‘‘model T’’ fuels into high octane gasoline 


mendous surplus of less valuable, low grade 
fuels. For many refiners, catalytic reforming 
of these ‘“‘Model T” fuels is the difference 
between profit and loss. 

Building plants to profitably recover high- 
test gasoline from marginal fuels is but one of 
many Blaw-Knox activities. Blaw-Knox en- 
gineering achievements are increasing pro- 
ductivity and lowering costs in major fields 
of industry. The list of products and services 
below is indicative of the broad scope of 
Blaw-Knox activities. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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before you buy, see if Blaw-Knox makes it 


Blaw-Knox Equipment Division 

Pittsburgh 38, Pa. and Elyria, Ohio 

Chemical and Process Equipment 

Clamshell Buckets 

Gas Cleaning Equipment 

Open Steel Gratmg 

Radio, TV and Transmission 
Towers 

Road Paving Machinery and 
Construction Equipment 

Steel Forms for Concrete 
Construction 

Steel Plant Equipment—Water 
Cooled Doors, Frames, 
Reversing Valves, etc., 
for High Temperature Furnaces 


Buflovak Equipment Division 


Buffalo 11, N.Y. and Mora, Minn, 


Chemical, Dairy and Food 
Process Equipment 


Chemical Plants Division 

Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Engineers and Constructors of 
Chemical Process, Industrial, 
a and Atomic Energy 

ants 


Foote Const. Equip. Division 
Nunda, N.Y. 

Black Top Road Pavers 
Concrete Road Pavers 


Lewis Machinery Division 

Groveton, Pa, 

Rolling Mills and Auxiliary 
Machinery for Rolling Steel and 
Other Metals 

Ordnance Equipment 


Power Piping and Sprinkler 
ivision 

Pittsburgh 33, Pa. 

Pena auins Piping for all 
Pressures and edhe ll 

Automatic Fire Protection Systems 

Pipe Hangers 


National Alloy Division 

Pittsburgh 38, Pa. 

Alloy Steel Castings for Extreme 
Temperature, Abrasion and 
Corrosion Resistance 


Union Steel Castings Division 
Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 

Heavy Industrial Steel Castings 
Ordnance Castings 


Rolls Division 

(Pittsburgh and Lewis Rolls) 

Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 

Iron, Steel and Alloy Rolls for 
Rolling Steel and Other Metals 





Potter & Brumfield 


... leading manufacturer of 
relays for every electrical 
and electronic use. Design, 
engineering and production 


facilities geared to your 
individual requirements. 
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POTTER & BRUMFIELD 
PRINCETON, (B) INDIANA 
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REVOLVATOR 
RED-GIANT 


features 


Safety-Ease 


Durability — built in by 50 
years of Revolvator Co. expe- 
rience—is still the funda- 
mental of the Red Giant lif- 
truck line. Maneuverability, 
plus the safety of their exclu. 
sive double stroke mechanism. 
make the models shown leaders 
in their fields. There is a Red 
Giant liftruck available for 
every use—for every capacity. 














Write for the full facts today. 








the month fell 16% below August, 
1953, hitting the poorest figure for the 
month since 1939. It was the second 
heaviest monthly drop this year, trailing 
only April’s 16.7%. It also marked a 
considerable speeding up from the 
13.8% average sag in the May-July 
stretch. 
¢ More to Come—Off the record Wall 
Street estimates for the full year look 
even worse, at least in some sectors. 
The East figures to be the biggest loser, 
with the giant Pennsylvania apparently 
headed for an 80% fall below 1953 
profits, and the New York Central for 
a 90% drop. Things look a bit better 
in Dixie, and west of the Mississippi. 
The Union Pacific is actually expected 
to hold level with 1953, while the Santa 
Fe’s predicted slump is only 25%. The 
Seaboard Air Line even sees a modest 
profit rise. Generally, though, the de- 
cline will heavily affect many roads. 
As for railroad men, they are risking 
no predictions—at least not in public. 
A lot of Wall Streeters share this reti- 
cence; both groups were severely singed 
by the prophecies last spring that traf- 
fic and earnings would start a sharp 
climb during the summer (BW-—Jun. 
12’54,p128). 
¢ Possible Rally—Talking _ privately, 
many of the experts are less clamlike, 
and on some points show a fair una- 
nimity of opinion. There is general 
agreement that both traffic and reve- 
nues for the second half as a whole will 
shape up meagerly against the 1953 
showing, despite a possible rally in the 
remaining months, and on the face of 
the earlier and cheerier guesses. There 
is equal agreement that 1954 will be 
one of the most disappointing stretches 
in the past 15 years. Carloadings are 
expected to be the lowest since 1939, 
while both gross revenues and net earn- 
ings are seen as the worst since 1949. 
One group of students of the rails 
gets fairly specific in its anonymous pre- 
dictions for the final 1954 showing. 
These seers say that gross revenues for 
the year will not pass $9.3-billion, a 
comedown from the $9.6-billion-plus 
that some hardy optimists foresaw last 
spring. If the lower figure is correct, 
it will be 12% below 1953’s record 
$10.7-billion, and 1% to 2% below 
1950, despite interim rate increases. 
The same experts think earnings will 
be little over $600-million; a few even 
predict $575-million. In the spring, 
estimates ranged between $650-million 
and $675-million. The revised figure 
would be a drop of well over 30% from 
1953’s postwar record of $871-million, 
and around 25% below 1950. 
e Why So Steep?—The very nature of 
the railroads account for their taking a 
worse beating from the recession than 
other industries. Particularly it is due 
to the extreme vulnerability of the rails 
to any slowing of the nation’s industrial 


activity, and to the relatively fixed na- 
ture of much of their costs. 

Industry—and notably durable goods 
—provides the life blood of the rail 
roads. The hauling of heavy goods, and 
the raw materials that go into them do 
the biggest job of filling the railroads’ 
tills, and it is precisely these fields 
where the recession has been most 
marked. 

Fixed costs are another railroad haz- 
ard. By the nature of their operations 
and the vast size of their physical plant 
they are barred from the quick adjust- 
ments to falling sales that other trades 
can practice. 

Or course, in good times this state 

of affairs has its very rosy side. The 
war years showed what a lovely leverage 
the rails could get from steeply rising 
gross. Trouble is, the same leverage 
works in reverse when gross sags, as it 
is doing now. 
e Hard to Change—It would be a 
Herculean task to change this basic sit- 
uation. It’s a tough enough job just 
holding costs even, much less getting 
any serious reductions. Notably immoy- 
able are taxes, which last year absorbed 
11¢ on every dollar of gross railroad 
income, and wages, which took 48¢. 

Wages have risen in the past few 
months and apparently will go still 
higher soon. To the many pre-1954 
boosts, the rails have this year added 
another $300-million (BW —Sep.4’54, 
p52). On top of that, four unions 
representing 300,000 workers have asked 
to have their contracts reopened, and a 
fifth is expected to follow suit. 

Massive increases in passenger fares 
have offset some of the postwar rise in 
costs, but they have failed to keep pace 
by more than half. Thus 1953’s gross 
was $4.3-billion ahead of 1929, yet net 
was $22-million less. 
¢ Losing Caste—The rate boosts have 
not been an unmixed blessing. Partly at 
least because of them the railroads are 
no longer cock of the transportation 
walk. Since 1929 industrial production 
has more than doubled, but the rail 
roads’ freight ton-miles rose only 45%. 
In the same period, passenger traffic fell 
off 40%, in the face of swiftly rising 
population. 

The blows of adversity have hit dif 

ferent carriers with different force. You 
can see that reflected in the Big Board 
trading, where some rails have soared 
while others have failed to regain their 
1946 bull market peaks, despite the 
buoyance of prices as a whole. 
e Whose Ox?—It’s not just the holder 
of railroad securities who has a stake in 
the well-being of the trade. Very large 
numbers of businessmen have the rails 
as big customers, directly or indirectly. 
How big the customers are, of course, 
depends on how the rails are doing. 

Last year, the rails paid $5.3-billion 
in wages, $716-million in _ interest 
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HOW YOU CAN HELP YOUR EMPLOYEES 
MEET MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSES 


Equitable offers management a way to lighten the burden of ruinous medical bills for its employees 


A heart attack...cancer...a bad acci- 
dent. These can happen to your em- 
ployees and their families! 


A prolonged illness or a serious ac- 
cident can pile up staggering medical 
bills. As a result, an employee who 
returns to work deep in debt may be 
distracted and worried — unable to 
keep his mind on his job. 


The problem management faces 


Modern management— in cases like 
this—is sympathetic and under- 
standing...and aware of a funda- 
mental obligation. 


Equitable offers an answer: three 


basic Group Major Medical Expense 
Plans, any one of which can be 
adapted to your company’s needs. 


This type of protection is vital, 
whether or not your employees are 
now covered by the usual medical 
and hospitalization plans. 


How the Equitable Plans work 


These far-reaching Equitable Plans 
help. your employees pay for costly 
major nal expenses — bills for 
physicians, surgeons, medicines, hos- 
pital, professional nursing care and 
other items that can quickly wipe out 
an employee’s life savings. 


The cost of this insurance is amaz- 
ingly low compared to the protection 
it gives you and your employees. 

Your Equitable Representative 
can help you bring to your employees 
—and to yourself—peace of mind. 
The Equitable also offers Individual 
Major Medical Expense Policies, for 
both you and your family. 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 


HOME OFFICE: 393 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK1,N.Y, 
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A New England seafood shipper is experimenting with a new 
package for shipping lobsters and anticipates a saving of more 
than 50 percent. Previously he packed the lobsters only in 
barrels, which were placed in larger barrels containing ice. In 
the experiment, he is packing them with damp sea weed in an 
air-tight metal container which is placed, with ice, in a special 
Bemis Multiwall Paper Bag. The bag, made of wet-strength 
paper that will not disintegrate from the moisture, is- closed 
with a wire tie. 

In shipping live lobsters, their shells must be protected from 
breakage or the lobster will die, and the fresh water from melt- 
ing ice must be kept away or they will drown. 


The Bemis bags cost less than 20 cents each and the metal 
containers about 50 cents. Barrels for a comparable shipment 
cost about $1.75. The shipper has also found that labor costs 
are less with the new bag method, and he has the advantage 
of a considerably lower tare weight. 





Cutting labor costs for wrapping his product from $1.67 per 
unit to only 4 cents was the accomplishment of a Chicago 
manufacturer of coin-operated telescopes who switched to 
large Bemis Paper Bags. 


This manufacturer, who sells 
his product to amusement 
parks, resorts, hotels, airports, 
etc., previously wrapped the 
telescopes in kraft paper as pro- 
tection against dust and dirt 
before shipping and against 
crate scratches during ship- 
ment. Labor time was 20 min- 
utes per unit. In contrast, it 
takes only 30 seconds to slip 
a Bemis Bag over the telescope 
and it is a much neater package. Costs of the wrapping paper 
and the bag are approximately the same—about 36 cents. 


The extraordinary saving made in this application is encour- 
aging the use of large paper bags as covers for machinery, 
large appliances, etc. 








Whether you need a packuge that will increase sales, give 
better protection to your product, or simply save you money 
... or if you are interested in other of our new developments 
..- consult us. Bemis products meet an astonishing number 
of commercial and industrial requirements. You may want 
Bemis engineers to create a new package or to advise you on 
packaging methods. Please write us. 
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States 


They need more rev- 
enue. Most of them will seek 
it through higher, wider taxes 
on sales, income. 
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sessions, with money problems promé 
nently featured on the agendas. If 
1954 action is a reliable key, the trend 
will be mostly upwards. Only a few 
legislatures have met this year, but J 
five of them—Arizona, Colorado, Ken § 
tucky, New Jersey, and Texas—passed 
laws aimed at significant revenue boosts. 
Massachusetts alone moved in the oppo 
site direction, lowering the state income 
tax. 

e New Sources—The general sales tax 
is a favorite area with the prospectors 
for new revenue. Such taxes are levied 
now in 32 states, of which nine have 
joined up since 1947—Connecticut, 
Florida, Georgia, Maine, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, and Tennessee. Next year, 
new sales taxes will be considered by 
Idaho, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
Vermont, and Wisconsin. In 1956, 
Kentucky and Virginia may study simi 
lar laws. 

Arizona, California, Illinois, and Mis- 
sissippi are planning to boost the rates 
or widen the coverage of existing sales 
taxes next year. In Pennsylvania, where 
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where there’s ELECTRICAL POWER 


The mining industry is one of the biggest users of Okonite cable for both 
underground and surface operations. Cables for shovels like this operate 
at 5,000 volts, yet must also withstand frequent dragging, pulling and coiling 
as the equipment is moved over the rocky terrain. A cable that is 
engineered for the specific job becomes a key factor in reducing 
costly down-time” on such expensive production machinery. Designing and 
making reliable electric cables has been Okonite’s business since 
1878. The Okonite Company, Passaic, New Jersey. 
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This announcement appears for purposes of record only. | 


562,994 Shares 
Republic Steel Corporation 


Common Stock 


The Company on July 29, 1954 called for redemption on August 31, 1954 
all of its 281,497 outstanding shares of 6% Cumulative Convertible Prior 
Preference Stock, Series A, which were convertible through August 31, 
1954. Holders of 98.63%of these Shares exercised their conversion privilege 
and in exchange for their Shares have received 555,296 Common shares. 


Pursuant to a standby agreement with the Company, the Underwriters 


purchase any Preference Stock, 


Series A, tendered to them and to convert such Shares into Common shares. 


Glore, Forgan & Co. 
The First Boston Corporation Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Hornblower & Weeks Kidder, Peabody & Co. er Brothers 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Union SecuritiesCorporation White, Weld & Co. 
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to ceiling to stack materials on E.M.I. racks. 
floor space, protect workers and stock, and 
handling. Low-level stock is never tied up. 


for your materials. 


EO TEMEN 


21540 ‘Hoover Rd., Detroit 5 





Well Stacked ! Use your air space from a 


able racks fabricated of strong, square tubular steel are avail- 
able to stack most materials. Sections can be adjusted to fit any 
space or unit load. E.M.I. engineers will design special racks 








They save valuable 
speed up materials 
Stationary or port- 














WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG 4 





@ Coil Racks 
@ Drum Racks 
@ Special Racks 
for All Applications 


@ Pallet Racks (illustrated) 
@ Portable Stock Racks 














a 1% retail sales tax is due to expire 
next August, the legislature will con 
sider an extension, and a possible rate 
increase. 
eOn Income—As for state income 
taxes, the picture is a mixed one. Bills 
to reduce the state levies will come up 
in many legislatures next year, some 
with a chance of success. But other 
states may increase rates; still others, 
now without income taxes, may turn 
to them. For the states as a whole, tax- 
payers are likely to suffer a slightly 
larger extraction during the year. 
Three states—Arizona, Colorado, and 


_ Kentucky—have turned to the federal 


idea of withholding income taxes. 

Among the miscellaneous levies, rises 
are more likely than drops in gasoline, 
cigarette, and alcoholic beverage taxes. 
Kentucky and New Jersey this year 
boosted their cut on pari-mutuel takes; 
other states may tag along. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





U.S. demand for paper by 1980 will 
reach 100-million tons a year—around 
four times what it is now—says Frank C. 
Ash, president of Oswego Falls Corp. 
Paper and paperboard production last 
year hit a record 26.6-million tons 
(BW—Sep.11°54,p134). Paper needs of 
a family of five today, says Ash, would 
fill a one-ton truck; by 1980, they will 
fill a 24-ton truck 


First trading in Southern Bell Tele-| 
phone & Telegraph’s 35-year 34% de- 
bentures was at $1,016.25 per $1,000 
bond—or a yield of 3.04%. Southern 
Bell offered $55-million of the bonds to 
the public early this month at a price 
vielding 3.01% (BW-—Sep.4’54,p1 28). 
The free market price seems to 
strengthen the feeling that borrowing 
costs are moving up, that even top 
quality bonds will yield 3% or more. 
+ 


Eastman, Dillon & Co. has placed $20- 
million of Spartan Aircraft Co. 15-year 
collateral trust notes, due August, 1969, 
with nine insurance companies. The 
companies include Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co., John Hancock 
Mutual Life, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Connecticut General Life, Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, State Mutual Life Assur- 
ance Co. of Worcester. 
* 

Chesapeake Industries (BW—May8’54, 
p156) may soon add banking to its al- 
ready varied stable of interests (film 
processing, real estate, steel fabricating, 
and oil machinery). It’s now negotiating 
to acquire one of New York’s smaller 
banks, Colonial Trust Co., which has 
resources of $61.5-million. The deal 
would call. for an exchange of stock. 
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EASTERN STATES PETROLEUM Co., INC. 
e936 MANCHESTER AVENUE 
e- HARRISBURG STATION 


p.o. BOX SOO 
Texas 


HOUSTON 12, 


CHARD B. KAHLE 
PRESIOENT 


RI 


March 16, 1954 


Mr. Georg® R. Brown 
Executive vice President 
Brown & Root, Ince 

Pp. 0. Box 3 
Houston 1, Texas 


Dear Mr. Brown: 
tation of our alkylatio 
ulfuric cataly 


conversion from hy 
completed by your people last month and put int 
The work was finished in 8 hundred an 
the contract. 


operation. 

ing days from the date you were given 

This work, I believe, sets 
» and, second, in the 


first, 
the plant started up imme 
brought up to capacity, 4s running t mo 
is running at full designed specificati 
f the equipment as c 


capacity» 
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to finish it promptly an 

immediately upon co 


as I told you sh r this job began, 
rtance for us 


of great impo 
at full capacity 
ould do everything you cou 
job. You 


in operation 

personally sta 
pedite the comp 
have certainly 


and that it would be & good 
a in both instances. 


uu personally» 


y did for us and 


I want to thank yo 
this cons 


in the company, on the job yo 
convey to your associates who worked on 


grateful appreciation and thanks. 


ly yours, 


bare 


R. B. Kahle 


Since 
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A garden-girt suburban mansion, amply supplied with 
automobiles and telephones, can work fine as a home for 
a New York financial house. Hugh W. Long & Co. 
has been proving that for two years, managing a stable 
of four growing investment funds in this stately Eliza- 
beth (N. J.) mansion—where it fled from a threat of 
higher New York taxes. A fleet of cars carries the brass 
back and forth to Wall Street. Pres. Hugh W. Long 
also supervises the flowers, tended for the past 20 years 
by a gardener who came with the house. 


(Story continues on page 160) 


Flowers, 








OLD DINING ROOM is used for research staff conferences. Staffers like these ATTIC houses writers, some clerks. Het 
Say they work better in the suburbs, with fewer interruptions, more time to think. orders for new shares are sorted. 
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AIR CENTER, U.S.A. 


This modern research laboratory might well be called 
AIR CENTER, U.S.A., for it is here that experienced 
engineers design and test the Torrington fan blades and 
blower wheels which are at the very heart of the nation’s 
leading air-moving appliances. Here, too, manufacturers 
find expert assistance on any design problem concerning 
air flow, sound and vibration. 


Torrington’s unique research service has helped many 
manufacturers improve the performance of their units 
without cost. And Torrington’s modern methods, flexible 
schedules and expanded productive capacity provide 
greater efficiency, faster production and reduced costs. 


If you make or plan to make heating, ventilating or air 
conditioning equipment, put Torrington to work for you. 
No one has more experience in the design and produc- 
tion of air impellers than Torrington. 


THE 


TORRINGTON 


MANUFACTURING COM PAN Y 
TORRINGTON - CONN BSCTicwT 
VAN NUYS, CALIFORNIA « CAKVILLE, ONTARIO 


Her CELLAR houses mimeograph, where pre- 


i. serves and junk once lurked. 
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This kind of 
LEG WORK 
is easy! 





United-Carr’s latest fastener for K-D 
(knocked down) furniture allows even 
tables with Duncan Phyfe-style legs to 
be shipped in a flat carton. Parts are 
simply snapped together, without tools, 
in store or home. Result: Manufactur- 
ers cut assembly and shipping costs; 
retailers eliminate delivery costs and 
save storage space; customers benefit 
from lower prices. With all this, it 
makes a stronger table, too. 

For the furniture industry and for 
the leading manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles, aircraft, electronic apparatus, 
appliances, clothing, United-Carr de- 
signs and produces specialized fasten- 
ers and allied devices in volume. 


Lower costs, speedier assembly and, 
in many cases, improved product per- 
formance demonstrate thatit pays to call 
in United-Carr—FirsT IN FASTENERS. 
Consult your nearest United-Carr field engi- 
neer before your new designs crystallize. It is 
during this all-important planning phase that 


you can make best use of our specialized 
Services. 


UNITED-CARR 


United-Carr Fastener Corp., Cambridge 42, Mass. 


MAKERS OF FASTENERS 





Whenever New York City sharpens 
its tax hatchet to chop a few more dol- 
lars from the city’s corporations, Wall 
Street businesses are among the first to 
threaten to flee the grasping city. ‘These 
outcries were particularly agonizing two 
years ago, when the rate on gross re- 
ceipts of financial business was doubled 
—and one investment house actually de- 
cided to stop threatening and move. 

Hugh W. Long & Co., which man- 
ages four investment funds worth about 
$295-million, decided that the $188,000 
tax at the new rate was too high a pre- 
mium to pay for a Wall Street location. 
Long’s operation was not so closely 
tied to the securities markets as a busi- 
ness that is constantly trading securi- 
ties for customers’ accounts, so it could 
pull up stakes without too much shock. 

The company had been eying out-of- 
city sites for some time. Finally it de- 
cided on Elizabeth, N. J., which has 
good transportation facilities, and a low 
tax rate. One of the company’s direc- 
tors, W. Emlen Roosevelt, was a long- 
time Elizabeth resident. He scouted out 
the handsome Georgian mansion at the 
corner of Parker and Westminster 
Streets, and started the wheels turn- 
ing to move the company in before tax 
deadline. 
¢ Zoning—There were plenty of prob- 
lems before the company could get its 
75 employees and 18 van loads of equip- 
ment and furniture across the Hudson. 
A big one was getting the zoning ordi- 





INVESTMENT HOUSE FINDS EDEN 


SHADY LAWN of Hugh W. Long & Co.’s mansion-office provides a fine conference 
room for directors W. G. Grady, Jr. (left) and W. Emlen Roosevelt. 


(Story starts on p. 159) 


nances revamped to permit Long to 
operate in the quiet residential area. 
Roosevelt handled this, and eventually 
won over even the Protestant minister 
who spearheaded the opposition. By 
the time that zoning and other hurdles 
had been cleared, only 12 days remained 
to remodel the main house—and the 
smaller one next door which now houses 
accounting equipment and the tele 
phone switchboard. The company’s sec- 
retary, Thomas F’. Chalker, crammed 78 
workmen into the 50-year-old three 
story house, for partitioning, painting, 
and rigging. The face-lifting was com- 
plicated by the necessity to pacify the 
neighborhood by keeping as quiet as 
possible; the midsummer work was cal- 
ried on with all the windows closed. 

Today, Pres. Hugh W. Long looks on 
the whole thing with satisfaction. He 
grants the inconvenience of keeping 
close contact with Wall Street, but finds 
plenty of offsetting advantages. The 
company’s officers and staff—most of 
whom are Jerseyites—find they accom- 
plish more, have fewer interruptions in 
their new home. And Charles J. Volt 
hardt, vice-president and treasurer, fig 
ures the company has saved about 
$340,000 in taxes by being in Elizabeth 
despite the fact that New York called 
off the tax boost that caused the move. 
Long points out that there’s no telling 
what the New York State legislature 
may do in the future to keep the city 
solvent. 
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NEW SOLID FACE DESIGN of 
end shields, louvered exhaust 
vents help keep moisture out. 


BETTER INSULATION SYSTEM 


Now, important advances in motor protection... 


ng to 
area. 


tually 


| Stores NOW 7/55 c£ab motor gives you 


rd] Dri-film*, makes insulation REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Urcres shed water—lengthens its life. 
1ained 


‘| eneomm longer motor life... outdoors or in! 


tele- 


”$ Sec- Here is a dripproof motor that can be properly applied to outdoor appli- 
cations like oil well pumping. It’s the new G-E Tri/Clad *55° motor with 
more physical protection . . . more electrical life. 

Here are some of the protection features that add to the life of 
this new motor. End shields and frame are rust-resistant cast iron. Air 
vents are protected at the base of the end shield—not exposed on the face. 
Side exhaust vents are louvered. To help prevent moisture damage, the 
insulation system of the new Tri/Clad °55° motor incorporates newest 
materials like a silicone stator coating and polyester-film for slot and 
phase insulation. 

PERMA-NUMBERED LEADS The new Tri/Clad °55° motor is simple for you to install. Diag- 
won't wick water into the motor : 


rg “lg onally split conduit box offers ample knuckle room and leads are perma- 
—assure quick identification. : 


numbered for instant reading. Stainless steel nameplate carries wiring 
LONGER MOTOR LIFE diagram. Lock-in screens for rodent protection are available. 

we General Electric Tri Clad ‘55° motors are now available in many 
, an eu. ratings. Complete line of 1 to 30 hp a-c motors will be available soon. 
ons m — way a | For full details contact your G-E Apparatus Sales Office or G-E Motor 
Volk 9  _- Supplier today. Write for Tri/Clad *55’ bulletins GEA-6013—Dripproof 
r, fig Mee rug motors, GEA-6012—Enclosed motors, GEA-6027—Gear-motors. General 
about _# haat A PR Electric Company, Section 648-11, Schenectady 5, New York. 
abeth = e 7 
called 
move. 


elling — & fe 4 (42 2043 0 OW? most inybortant po vodicl, 


lature Z _ ‘ 
NEW BEARING SYSTEM means G a N E a A [ @ F LE C T iB i C 


fee, et 


*Reg. trade-mark of General Electric Co. 


e city 
1954 the G-E motor runs longer with- 
out relubrication than any other. 
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The proof is in the cooling! And Harrison has plenty of proof 


because Harrison cools plenty of Diesel engines. 





In fact, Harrison jacket water and lube oil coolers are 
standard equipment on a large majority of Diesel 
locomotive engines in service today. Harrison coolers are 
space-saving, weight-saving—vet rugged enough 

to stand up under the strain of long, fast. cross-country 
hauls. On roads as well as rails—on water and in 

the air, you'll find Harrison heat-transfer products doing a 
dependable, economical cooling job. And remember 

every Harrison cooler is backed by more than forty vears 
of engineering and manufacturing experience. If you 
have a cooling problem, look to Harrison for the answer! 


Harrison lube oil cooler 
and jacket water cooler for HARRISON RADIATOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORP., LOCKPORT, N.Y. 


Diesel locomotive engines. 


TEMPERATURES 
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Western capitals are less glum this week about finding an alternative 
to the European Defense Community. 


Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden seems to have a formula to resolve 
the crisis. You will have to wait, though, for a special nine-power conference 
before you can be sure he has the answer. 


The Eden plan has not been spelled out publicly yet. But it seems to boil 
down to two proposals: 
¢ West Germany and Italy would be brought into a revamped Brussels 
pact—a defense arrangement signed in 1948 between Britain, France, and 
the Benelux countries. This would be a looser arrangement than EDC, but 
would have the advantage for France of bringing the British in as an offset 
to the Germans. 


¢ West Germany would join the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, but 
only after NATO had beer given more control over European forces and 
military production. 


Under this scheme, Britain would be tied a lot closer to the European 
continent than it has been under NATO. 


This involves a real shift in British policy—one that wouldn’t have come 
unless Churchill and Eden had decided that there was no other way to keep 
the Western alliance from falling apart. 


Still, the Eden plan is not so far from the original British idea of how 
to organize Europeén defense. Until EDC took shape, and with it the scheme 
for a tight political and economic union, the British were ready to tie 
themselves closer to the continent. 


It’s too soon to tell how the French, German, and American govern- 
ments will react. But you can see certain positions shaping up: 


e Mendes-France probably will keep insisting on tighter controls over 
West Germany. He won’t get all he wants. But he can’t afford to reject the 
British initiative. Ever since EDC was defeated he has been playing for 
British support. 

e Adenauer will try to salvage as much as he can of his European-unity 
policy. But he can’t O.K. limitations on German rearmament that don’t apply 
equally to France. 

¢ Washington is over its initial peeve with France, no longer talks of a 
U.S.-German tie-up that would exclude the French. It will back the Eden 
plan as long as it gives Adenauer political elbow room and provides for a 
real German military contribution. 

— e—_ 

The British won’t be making any promises on convertibility at the 
upcoming session of the International Monetary Fund. In fact, London has 
had second thoughts about any early move to make the pound convertible 
into dollars (BW—Sep.4’54,p120). 

When he’s in Washington, Chancellor R. A. Butler will be pressing for: 


e A hard and fast agreement from the IMF to provide standby reserves 
for convertibility if and when it comes. (The British are counting on the 
right to draw up to $1.3-billion from the IMF.) 


e Assurance from the Eisenhower Administration that it will fight for a 
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more liberal tariff policy. Butler will argue that the dollar gap is being 
closed today only by heavy U.S. military spending plus defense aid. 


Butler may add that he can’t fix a date for convertibility until the di- 
rection of U.S. trade policy is fixed. But this will be less than the whole 
truth. 

There are two other important reasons for Butler’s hesitation: 

¢ Growing opposition among Conservatives in Parliament who reflect the 
opposition of British industry to any freeing of imports. 

¢ Fear of the political hay the Labor opposition could make if converti- 
bility is tried and then flops. 


A serious political crisis is brewing in Indonesia. 

The Moslem party, Indonesia’s biggest, is up in arms at the way the 
Nationalist government is playing footsie with the Communists both at 
home and abroad (BW—Sep.11’54,p144). 

Moslem leaders called this week for an anti-Communist front. The 
move was precipitated by the arrival of a Soviet ambassador with an un- 
usually large staff. (This is the first time Moscow has had an ambassador in 
Jakarta.) 

— 

Don’t be surprised if the Russians build a steel plant in India, make a 
big propaganda splash in Asia in the process. 

Moscow has made New Delhi a proposition for a 500,000 ton-a-year 
plant, which would involve an initial investment of about $75-million. Ap- 
parently Soviet financial terms are pretty favorable. 

The offer is taken seriously in India by government officials and in- 
dustrial leaders. Both agree that India needs more steel capacity, but can’t 
hope to build it without foreign financial help. 

The decision may depend on the report turned in by an Indian delega- 
tion which is now touring Soviet industrial centers. 


entalinen 


There’s trouble in the world of copper. Strikes at domestic and Chilean 
mines have been pestering producers for nearly a month now. 

If close-downs continue much longer, copper users here and in Europe 
(where demand has soared recently) may be strapped for supplies as the 
fourth quarter wears on. 

— 9 

The situation in Chile seemed downright ugly this week. As of Wed- 
nesday all three big U.S.-owned mines were struck. That means 30,000 
tons of copper a month. 

For Chile, that’s a loss of millions of dollars monthly. Even before the 
strikes, Chile’s wildly-inflating economy was in serious straits (BW—May22 
’54,p162). 


There’s an atmosphere of crisis in Santiago. President Ibanez has asked 
for drastic emergency powers to halt the strikes, which extend far beyond 
the copper industry. And he’s drafting strikers into the army. 
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LAUNDRIES...reduce overhead by mechanizing 
figure-work with the fully automatic Friden Calculator. 
The Friden figures and checks driver tickets, wholesale 
tickets, route bonuses; prepares invoices payable, 
payroll and tax calculations, analyzes costs. 
Automatic “thinking” ability built into the Friden 
eliminates need for special operator training! 


BUS LINES... use the fully 


CELLO TT FTN LE IN Ts OEE OTE NIELS, 


Check around and SEE 


automatic Friden Calculator to compute 
costs per passenger mile, to total and 
analyze ticket sales, process payrolls 
and invoices payable, break down 
and allocate maintenance expenses. 
Operational cost savings resulting from 
reduced job time and fewer motions 
amortize quickly the cost of a Friden! 


the savings others gain 


with | 





Friden builds calculators 
in a wide price range, 
in every size, 
for every figuring need 


ie Friden performs more steps 
in figure-work without operator 
decisions than any other calculat- 
ing machine ever developed. Each 
automatic Friden decision reduces 
business overhead costs by saving 
human time. It’s likely your busi- 
ness can’t afford NOT to own a 


> ae 


IC 








Friden. See what you think when 
you see the Friden figure-think. Call 
in your nearby Friden Man and 
watch a demonstration! Friden sales, 
instruction and service available 
throughout the U.S. and the world. 
FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., 
1nc., San Leandro, California. 


Ch figure-thinking 


Tha Thinking Machine 





STEEL MILLS... streamline 
production (as well as payroll, cost sheets, 
tonnage and earnings reports) with 
the fully automatic Friden Calculator. 
Fridens estimate quantities and weights 
on contract specifications ; 
figure weights and values on invoices. 
Ever more rapidly, industry and 
business is mechanizing 
figure-work with the Friden! 


© Friden Calculating Machine Co., Ine. 








GETS MORE WORK 
DONE irs" FASTER 


in factories « warehouses * boxcars 
on docks « loading platforms 
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OFFERS FASTEST TRAVEL AND LIFT 
SPEEDS PLUS EAS:EST STEERING 
HYSTER QN-20 (2000 is.+) LIFT TRUCK 


All over the world today the Hyster® QN-20 
is proving that faster travel and lift speeds 
are important factors in getting more work 
out of a lift truck. No other lift truck today 
equals the QN-20 in speed (see chart below). 
Other reasons for QN-20 getting more 
work done: Less time out for maintenance; 
rugged construction, which greatly reduces 
“downtime”; easiest steering, which gives 
driver more confidence; unusual maneuver- 
ability that permits truck to get around faster 
through crowded quarters inside and outside. 
You can buy a QN-20 on easy terms to suit 
you, or you can lease from one to five years, 
even without a down payment. Your Hyster 
Dealer will gladly work out a “personalized” 
finance plan that will make it possible for 
you to pay off truck out of the savings it 
makes for you. 
w There’s the right Hyster Job-Attachment 
for your job, another reason why the QN-20 
is one of the most versatile lift trucks in the 
world. (Cushion tires optional.) Call your 
Hyster Dealer today. He will show you the 
advantages of a new QN-20 on your job. 


Hyster | Truck 
IQN-20| A 
12 |8.5 


55 jaa | 40 | 37 | 40 | 





Comparison 
of Speeds 
MAX. TRAVEL 
SPEED (MPH) 
LIFT SPEED LOADED 
(Feet per min.) 


Truck | Truck | Truck 
B Cc o 
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*Also available in 1000-Ib. capacity. 
HYSTER COMPANY 


2907 N. E. Clackamas St.......... Portiand 8, Oregon 
1012-07 Myers Street........ee06-- Danville, Iilinois 
Styeter OE.V. cccccccccsces Nijmegen, The Netherlands 


THERE'S PROFIT IN 


HYSTER 


POWER 


FOUR FACTORIES: Portiand, Oregon; Danville, Illinois; 
Peoria, Illinois; Nijmegen, The Netherlands. 
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Sendai: New Kind of 


@ Conditions have changed since the days of the 
Marshall Plan and Point Four. But U.S. officials say the need 


is no less great. 


@ Washington is looking for a new plan to restore 


U.S. leadership in the free world. 


@ Politically, though, it’s an uphill fight. The pres- 


sures at home are for less aid, not more. 


Seven years ago, Communists ruled 
the streets of Paris and Rome and held 
key spots in government. Germany was 
rubble and torn flags. The British—cold, 
dispirited, and dead-broke—were in no 
mood to take on more responsibilities. 
The victorious American armies had 
gone back to college; the victorious 
Russian armies, still intact, sat in the 
middle of Europe. It looked as if the 
Red tide could easily sweep to the 
Channel, or beyond. 

Against this background, the Mar- 
shall Plan was born. U.S. dollars, food, 
machines, and productive skills pumped 
up the collapsed economic arteries of 
Western Europe. Our allies revived, 
and the cold war was on. 
¢ Success—For seven years, U.S. for- 
eign aid—im goods, in guns, in tech- 
nical assistance—continued to flow into 
the battle against Communist expan- 
sion. Under the Marshall Plan and 
Point Four, U.S. taxpayers have put 
up $33-billion for foreign grants from 
1948 to date. 

These plans worked. Except in 
China, which was virtually lost by the 
time our aid began flowing, we held 
Communist power within its end-of-war 
limits. We even scored a couple of 
points: The Reds were beaten out of 
Greece, and Yugoslavia crossed over to 
the West. 
¢ New Crisis—Today the Communists 
are trving to expand again, though by 
different means. Within the last two 
months, half of Indo-China has been 
lost, and the rest of Asia has been 
politically besieged by the Communists. 
The plan for European Defense Com- 
munity, which was to have spliced 
German strength permanently into the 
West, has fallen through. Worse still, 
allies all around the world are getting 
restive under U.S. leadership, getting 
more ready to pull out of the cold war 
and appease the Kremlin. 

In this new crisis, U.S. officials are 
searching for a new foreign-aid approach 





to rally the free world. They want a 
bold new economic plan that can cap- 
ture the world’s imagination as the 
Marshall Plan did. Used for world de- 
velopment, U.S. wealth is our most 
obvious advantage over the Commu- 
nists. Not so used, these officials say, 
it is our most conspicuous handicap in 
a poor and envious world. 


Il. Change of Climate 


The stage setting for foreign aid is 
now quite different from that of the 
Marshall Plan and Point Four act. 
New elements include Russia’s entry 
into the atomic weapon race, the end 
of shooting in Korea and Indo-China, 
the tapering of our own postwar boom. 

These factors have changed the 
thinking of our allies and the neutral 
countries. Now they are more scared 
of a third world war, in which the 
alphabet bombs would be flying in both 
directions. Now they are less scared of 
localized Communist aggression. Now 
they are more eager for world markets 
—which the Communists can provide at 
a price—and for long-term economic 
development—which the Communists 
can promise. 

An Administration official sees it this 
way: “Everybody in the world fears 
war and wants economic expansion. 
The Communists talk peace, trade, and 
prosperity for everyone once they get 
rid of the American warmongers; we 
talk military preparedness, set off 
H-bombs, raise the duty on Swiss 
watches, and preach sound and cau- 
tious monetary policy. Who gets the 
votes?” 

That’s why Washington has begun 
to search for a foreign economic policy 
that would symbolize peace and eco- 
nomic expansion under American lead- 
ership. The Administration is aware of 
disintegration of free world unity and 
of the waning power of the U.S. to 
halt it. The feeling is growing in Wash- 
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Foreign Aid 


ington that the initiative can be ours 
again only if we do something big, new, 
and dramatic. 


ll. Prescription 


This feeling hasn't jelled yet. But a 
group of experts on foreign affairs have 
a general idea of the type of program 
that’s needed now. It is based on rec- 
ognizing two new facts: 

The industrial nations of Europe, 
and Japan too, no longer need finan- 
cial assistance primarily. Their big de- 
mand is for expanding markets that can 
assure their people of full employment, 
economic security, a rising standard of 
living. Their fear is that the free world 
market won’t stay large enough to meet 
their needs. That’s why they cast 
sheep’s eyes at the hungry markets be- 
yond the Iron Curtain. 

Underdeveloped nations of the world 
need production, modern economies. 
Their weak governments must compete 
with the showy examples of the forced 
economic development in Russia and 
China. To compete successfully, they 
need a lot more capital. 

Development isn’t all they need, of 
course—they also want independence, 
self-respect, and other intangibles—but 
that need is real and pressing. And it’s 
the need that the U.S., the world’s 
wealthiest country, can most readily 
satisfy. 
¢ In Sum—Put these two kinds of de- 
mand together and you have the out- 
line of a new foreign economic policy: 
a vast, long-range development program 
in the underdeveloped countries, with 
Western Europe and Japan cut in for 
a fair share of the resulting business 
through a pattern of triangular trade. 

Instead of a stagnating or contracting 
world economy with an increasingly 
fierce battle for markets, this program 
would aim at a steadily expanding world 
economy with room for growth for 
everybody, including the U.S. 


lll. The Politics 


Of course, the sense of a need, no 
matter how urgent, and the scratching 
of heads alone don’t add up to a pro- 
gram. And the plain fact is that the 
government doesn’t yet have a program. 
The gimmick, the new twist, the magic 
spark just isn’t there. One thing is 
certain, though—no bold new foreign 
economic policy will gain any headway 
unless all of Pres. Eisenhower’s per- 
sonal popularity is thrown behind it. 
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Political and economic tides in the 
U.S. are running strongly toward cut- 
ting down our foreign commitments in 
general, and economic assistance in par- 
ticular. Congress and the public seem 
to be thoroughly fed up with foreign 
aid. It would be politically hard to tell 
them now that after spending $33-bil- 
lion on our allies we have to spend a 
lot more or they'll pull out of the cold 
war, 

Now there’s growing pressure from 
business, labor, and farm groups to 
channel any foreign aid more directly 
for the benefit of American pockets. 
It is these pressures that are chiefly 
shaping the foreign aid program now. 
¢ Shrinking Program—From the begin- 
ning, a lot of Republicans have opposed 
using tax dollars for foreign aid. Appro- 
priations have been cut from $6-billion 
in the 1952-53 fiscal year to $4.7-billion 
in 1953-54 and to $2.9-billion in the 
current fiscal year. Of this year’s total, 
$506-million is economic aid, split into 
$184.5-million for economic develop- 
ment, $116.5-million for technical as- 
sistance, and $205-million for rehabili- 
tating Korea. 

However, there are some signs that 
the U.S. program is adapting to the 
changing situation in the world. The 
Administration has contrived to shift 
the aid emphasis from Europe to Asia— 
in keeping with its understanding of a 
changed problem. This year the Far 
East will get 50.6% of aid funds, com- 
pared with 38% last year. This is more 
in line with the idea of aid to under- 
developed areas. Also, the Administra- 
tion won a free hand from Congress 
for the spending of $700-million (orig- 
inally earmarked for the Indo-China 
war) for economic development in the 
Far East. 
¢ Keeping Dollars Home—Meanwhile, 
pressure groups in business, labor, and 
farming are pushing foreign aid further 
from the kind of program the Admin- 
istration is groping for. 

This pressure is reflected in a num- 
ber of ways: the three-year $1-billion 
program to dispose of farm surpluses 
abroad, the policy of buying more aid 
supplies in the U.S. and especially in 
depressed areas here (BW —Sep.11’54, 
p152), the Pentagon’s consideration of 
a plan to shift NATO aircraft procure- 
ment from Europe back to the United 
States. 

The big drawback to surplus aid 
schemes, according to our foreign aid 
experts, is that they play into the hands 
of Communists whose propaganda line 
insists that our foreign aid is merely a 
grandiose scheme to export our do- 
mestic economic problems through 
dumping. 
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The light, clean, strong, long- 

span steel roof that goes up 

at the rate of an acre a day 
and functions as a modern 


acoustical ceiling 


Q-Deck is sturdy and long-span.. . 
the sides and ends of each section 
lap tight to avoid the need for in- 
flammable vapor seal. Robertson en- 
-gineers have developed a unique 
method of placing glass fiber in the 
flutes to produce an effective low- 
cost acoustical ceiling. Use the cou- 
pon to write for literature. 


H. H. Robertson 
Company 


2437 Farmers Bank Bidg. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Plants in U.S.A., Canada and England 


Please send free literature on Q-Deck. 
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BELGIUM, among 28 non-Communist 
exhibitors, shows a big boring machine. 


168 


Ancient Leipzig, city of trade fairs since the Middle 
Ages, is now a showplace for Communist industry, 
Soviet and Chinese pavilions (right) dominate the 
1954 midway. Thousands of loudspeakers urge 
expansion of East-West trade. It is more than a 
trade fair; it’s a propaganda medium. This is the... 


Leipzig Fal 


In 1268, the Margrave of Meissen 
granted safe conduct to all who wanted 
to come to the great fair at Leipzig. 
For centuries after, merchants from all 
Europe and the Near East flocked to 
the Leipzig market shows, held in 
September and at Easter, to sell their 
wares and swap the commercial gossip 
of the day. Despite interruptions—a 
siege, perhaps, or an outbreak of 
plague—Leipz remained one of 
Europe’s leading showcases until World 
War II. 


The Leipzig Fair, 1954, open last 


a 
. 


EAST GERMANS trot out their industry’s © RUSSIAN6 plug consumer items—above, a 
pride: Zeiss optical instruments. dress dreamed up in Moscow. 
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week for a 10-day stand, is still an im- 
portant showcase. And the visitor still 
has his safe conduct, this time by the 
grace of East German Communist 
satraps rather than the Electors of 
Saxony. But instead of a free exchange 
of goods and gossip, the fair is now 
a propaganda medium, in which the 
goods themselves seem almost sec- 
ondary. 

¢ The Purpose—Leipzig last week was 
the largest, most colorful show vet in 
Soviet Germany, if not in the entire 
Communist world. It gave a technical- 


HUNGARY shows the latest in railroad yard switchers. 


Managers 


minded BUSINESS WEEK editor a good 
opportunity to glimpse some strengths 
and weaknesses of Iron Curtain indus- 
try. And in its political aspects, Leipzig 
showed him the tenacity and zeal with 
which Communists are pursuing their 
ends. 

The Leipzig Fair has a_ threefold 
purpose in the Communist scheme: 

e Trade promotion: selling goods 
to non-Communists and _ receiving 
foreign exchange, or Western goods, 
in return, 

¢ An attempt to impress unhappy 


| 


’ 


Despite frequently shoddy 


engineering, Communist products show evidence of increasing cost-consciousness. 
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Operator SEES interior of cement kiln 
in comfort while “Utiliscope’” camera 
watches in intense heat. 


Dirt, vibration, heat are taken in stride by the 
Diamond “Utiliscope” (wired television). Hun- 
dreds of installations in power plants, steel 
mills, cement plants, coal mines, and a wide 
variety of manufacturing plants have proved its 
ruggedness and durability. 


Have you investigated the 
Cost-Cutting Benefits of 
the “UTILISCOPE”? Mail 
the coupon for New Ideas 
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DIAMOND POWER SPECIALTY CORP. 
FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL TELEVISION 
LANCASTER, @ aa 
FFICES IN 39 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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mond Spe Windsor, Ontario 


Since 1903, Diamond has Manufactured 
Quality Equipment for. industry 
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Protect yourself 





before you buy 





lighting 
fixtures! 














There are more than 2,000 different 
makes of lighting fixtures on the market. 
Some are very good values. Many, many 
more give you little but regrets, trouble 
and expense. 


The odds are against you getting the most 
for your money. What can you do to pro- 
tect your lighting investment? Day-Brite’s 
answer is this: 

Don't buy amy lighting fixture until you 
put it before you, handle it yourself, see 
how it’s made, compare it with others. 


MOBILEX® 


Recessed lighting system designed for use with low 


cost grid-type or spline suspension ceilings 
conventional plaster and acoustical ceilings 
in 2 
bility, high 
elale MET Taalaiale] 


efficiency, extreme ease of 
Available 
relate Mol ha -ta-t- Mall de flat: Mole lalol is 


OD-567 and OD-606 


Write for 


MOBILEX 


square and 2'x4’ modular units gives you flexi- 


with moulded plastic 


bulletins 














You don’t need to be a lighting expert. 
If the value is there... you can feel it! 


We are eager to have you make this per- 
sonal, critical test on the MOBILEX or 
any other Day-Brite fixture. We know 
from experience that the value we build 
into the Day-Brite line tells its own story 
better than we can. 


Whatever you do, take the time to protect 
your lighting investment. Take the time 
to look at and compare fixtures . . . feel 
the difference . . . yourself. 


LOOK AT THE DAY-BRITE 
MOBILEX®. .. FEEL THE 
DIFFERENCE... BEFORE 
YOU BUY! 


423 
j 
| 
DECIDEOLY BErree ; 
DAY-BRITE 
: 2 ighling Pirlarws 
or with ; 





installation 


glass Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 5474 
Bulwer Ave., St. Louis 7, Mo. In 
Canada: Amalgamated Electric 


Corp., Ltd., Toronto 6, Ontario. 


SEE YOUR LOCAL ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR 
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East Germans with the wonders of the 
Communist industrial machine. 

e A chance to plug “peaceful co- 
existence.” By merely promising to in- 
crease East-West trade, Communists 
hope to break down what's left of the 
Allied strategic embargo, lure non- 
Communist businessmen into a mood 
of neutrality where business is business, 
despite the Iron Curtain. 

In the case of India, East Germans 
offered a free pavilion, plus free trans- 
port of display goods from Geneva to 
Leipzig. Two German trade “experts” 
showed up in Bombay to “organize” 
the Indian exhibit. 

e Blue Book—A U.S. trade fair typi- 
cally concentrates en one thing—ma- 
chine tools or plastics or motor boats. 
In the tradition of European exhibi- 
tions, Leipzig covers all kinds of goods. 

The U.S. was not represented at the 
Fair. With that exception, the catalog 
at Leipzig looked like a blue book of the 


business world. Thirty-six nations ex- 
hibited: 28 of them from the Free 
World. Naturally, the Soviet Union, 


Red China, and the East German hosts 
took the largest space. China’s hall 
looked like a mammoth pagoda; Rus- 
sia’s monstrous, vaguely Oriental white 
and gold pavilion is a sample of the 
new “Socialist” architecture common 
in Moscow. The captive countries of 
East Europe played second fiddle in 


smaller, consolidated exhibitions. 
There was a big effort to impress 

fairgoers with the finer consumer goods 

rolling from Communist factories. 


Russia plugged small-screen television 
sets. Red China had motorcycles, dec- 
orated with an excess of chrome plat- 
ing and artist Pablo Picasso’s ubiquitous 
peace dove. Poland’s biggest attraction 
was a small store where quarter-pound 
bags of real coffee sold like World 
Series tickets 

Among the Western nations, Britain 
trotted out the products of some of its 
most important industries. France, Bel- 
gium, Austria, the Netherlands, and 
West Germany had substantial displays. 
¢ Window-Shoppers—There was little 
evidence of big business deals at Leip- 
zig. Western buyers were window- 
shoppers—and not very impressed by 
what they saw. Usually, the Commu- 
nist-made products were conventional, 
with few innovations, and hardly com- 
petitive by Western standards. 

Outsiders were wary, too. While 
Russia and China now promise com- 
pliance with buyers’ specifications, 
there are slips, especially in the satellite 
nations. Few have enough extra capac- 
ity to meet the demands of a large com- 
mercial order. Moreover, most visitors 
noted that Russia and other Communist 
nations were proclaiming their anxiety 
to buy the very products they were 
proudly offering for sale. 
e Standards—Whatever their end use, 
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NORTH AMERICAN HAS BUILT MORE AIRPLANES 





"O.K...You’re on your own” 


Moments ago his instructor said, “Good luck son. 
Now you try it alone’ And as the young cadet turns 
to his plane he feels a sudden thrill run through 
him. He is sure he’s ready...after those long 
months of tough, hard training. And he is ready. 
He’ll win his wings, because those who chose him 
know he has the qualities a pilot must possess. 
You too can know the same thrill that young 
man feels now... if you have the stuff in you to 
become an aviation cadet. Ahead of you lies a great 
adventure... flying with the U. S. Navy or Air 


organization, facilities and experience keep 


OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD 





Force in the planes that guard our nation’s shores. 

You’ll meet them all. Planes like this T-28, North 
American’s trainer for the Navy and Air Force, 
that outflies many World War II fighters. And 
when you’ve won your wings you may graduate to 
a squadron that flies FJ-3 Fury Jets, Korea-famed 
F-86 Sabre Jets...or America’s fastest produc- 
tion jet fighter, the supersonic F-100 Super Sabre. 

Yes, there’s high adventure ahead for you, if you 
take the challenge a flying career in the services 
offers now... if you’re ready to be on your own. 


North American Aviation, Inc. za 


years ahead in aircraft . 





. atomic energy ... electronics ... guided missiles . 


.. research and development, 











How to have straight line- production 
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Lay out your ideal production set-up. Then, select a Truscon 
Steel Building to enclose the space. 


Truscon offers you a complete building design service, based 
upon the proper application of standard steel building 
products. Truscon will help design and engineer the build- 
ing “package” you need to fit your new production flow. 
Truscon will deliver your building to your site and work 
with your local contractors to get it up and in use. 


You get a steel building — or group of buildings — made 
exactly to your space needs. You get all the economies of 
standard prefabricated steel sections. 


Truscon Steel Buildings are low in cost, are quickly erected, 
have good salvage value. They can even be disassembled 
and re-erected as your space needs change. As permanent 
structures, they offer fire-resistance, low upkeep, and real 
investment value. 

When you go ahead with your new production planning, 
drop a note to Truscon telling of your anticipated require- 
ments. A Truscon Steel Building Catalog on your desk will 
be a great help in preliminary planning. Write: 


TRUSCON® 


TRUSCON STEEL DIVISION 
REPUBLIC STEEL (@pme 


1076 ALBERT STREET © YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
EXPORT DEPT.: CHRYSLER BLDG., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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the products on display at Leipzig do 
the job for which they were designed— 
but just barely. Like much of the Com. 
munist military equipment captured in 
Korea, industrial and consumer stuff 
at Leipzig showed shoddy engineering 
and extravagant use of production man- 
hours in lieu of machines. A_high- 
powered transformer, for instance, 
showed signs of being designed with 
verv loose tolerances; some seemed so 
wide that the parts were completely 
devoid of standardization. Such a ma- 
chine doesn’t have much safety margin 
in operation, and can’t be run bevond 
the limits of its power rating. 

This, to be sure, is no cause for West- 
erm gloating. When they have to, the 
Soviet world’s engineers turn out good, 
serviceable equipment—for example the 
MIG-15 aircraft and its successors. 

Communist designers are becoming 
more cost-conscious in their product 
engineering. But, to an American, it’s 
hardly the right kind of cost-cutting. 
A Chinese telephone has a cheap, cloth- 
covered cable connecting the handset 
to the base. A medium-sized power 
shovel uses mechanical devices instead 
of hydraulics to operate the scoop and 
other digging tools. In both cases, 
money is saved. But later maintenance 
costs will wipe out the initial saving; 
the substandard parts wear out fast. 

e Extras—l'ew Communist manufac- 
turers give the customer anything extra 
for his rubles or zlotvs. A Czech elec- 
tric iron has no thermostat, temperature 
control, or steaming attachment. A 
high-powered transformer hasn’t the 
internal hydrogen-gas cooling of, sav, 
a Westinghouse unit. Costwise, the 
cooling unit is a small fraction of the 
price tag. But it lets you get a whale 
of a lot more work when you need it. 

Stvling, by and large, is hit or miss. 
Radio and TV sets showed only the 
barest hints of trying to appeal to the 
consumer. Usually there’s a poor choice 
of colors, often clashing; decoration and 
trim is frequently excessive and inartis- 
tic to Western eyes. 

e The Blank Look—For the U.S. 
visitor, Leipzig’s fair provides a unique 
opportunity to see East Germany under 
Red rule. East German officials spared 
no effort to put a lot of sugar icing on 
a generally unappetizing cake. Extra 
rations, bands, white-tied waiters were 
imported from other East Zone cities; 
if thev had the money, Leipzig citizens 
could buy things they’ve dreamed of 
for vears—fresh peaches, for example. 

But beyond the window dressing, the 
city had the look of George Orwell's 
imaginary 1984. The hierarchy of Soviet 
and East German Big Brothers stared 
and blared from every building and 
thousands of loudspeakers, People were 
dowdy and gray, beginning to wear the 
blank, withdrawn look that is the hall- 
mark of a Communist society. 
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“Where's 
the fire?” 


asked Jones, 
the editor 


**A $500,000 blaze?” asked Jones. “‘And 
not a sprinkler in the place?” 
He stopped, then spun around to Frank. 
“Without you, chum,” said Jones, 
slowly, “that fire could be ours, or any of 
our readers’.” 


ATR 


**Made me think twice,” Jones wrote us 
later, ‘‘Frank’s crew was installing one of 
your sprinkler systems in our office the 
day that warehouse fire broke out. 

“I was plenty grateful we finally had fire 
protection of our own.” 








“What's more, | never missed a deadline,” 
Jones wrote us, “throughout the installa- 
tion. Your salesman, Frank, really figured 
the angles. He worked with your factory 
engineer who made a detailed working 
drawing locating every Pipe and even the 
water supply. He also checked with the 
architect in terms of appearance. Then — 


Read about Rockwood’s Deferred Payment Plan! Find out how 100% Rockwood-en- 
gineered Sprinkler Systems can add to your capital assets without depleting your capital 
— how you actually profit from these systems. See how money saved from insurance pays 

ond installation. Learn about Rockwood’s Insurance Analysis Chart. Write for 
free booklet today. Rockwood Sprinkler Company, 209 Harlow Street, Worcester 5, Mass. 


for Roc 


“Frank told me,"”’ Jones continued, “‘that 
your fabricating plant then put the 
drawings into action — cutting, thread- 
ing, assembling and labeling the pipe ac- 
cording to the plan. All Frank’s crew had 
to do was to put ’er = That crew was 
Laeger invisible! Didn’t get in our 
way at all! On top of this...” 


“The reduction in our Fire Insurance Rates,”’ Jones 
concluded, ‘‘is not to be sneezed at. And we like 
that Deferred Payment Plan, too.” Whether your 
building’s old or new —a ong fe office or institu- 


tion — our twenty-five direct factory offices, in- 
cluding fabricating plants, take 100% responsibility 
in installing Rockwood sprinkler systems. In- 
terested? 








ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 


Engineers Water... to Cut Fire Losses 
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with the best! 


positive proof... 


STROMBERG 
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Today’s biggest value in an electric 
time recorder is this Stromberg 14. 
It is built better, works easier, 
lasts longer and is low priced. It’s 
the timing answer for every size 
and type of business. 


get your copy of 
“for every working minute” 
write to 


STROMBERG 


TIME CORPORATION 
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FRENCHMEN know it might peter out, but their hopes are high nonetheless. It’s. . . 


An Oil Strike for France 


Parentis is a magic word in France. 
Over the past four months, this little- 
known area in the province of Landes, 
70 mi. southwest of Bordeaux (map), 
has gushed forth with what could be 
the most important oil development in 
Western Europe. 

In Paris this week, Parentis’ dis- 
coverer, Esso Standard S.A.F., is dicker- 
ing with the government over plans for 
a new operating company to exploit 
the oil find. At Parentis, the company— 
81% owned by Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 
and Gulf Oil Corp., the rest by French- 
men—is drilling its fourth well, with 
hopes that it may be producing within 
days or weeks. 
¢ The Need—Already, you begin to see 
the importance of Parentis for France. 





The discovery well (picture, above), 
brought in last Mav, is now producing 
3,800 bbl. of high-quality crude a day. 
Total crude production in France has 
been just over 7,000 bbl. a day. In one 
swoop, Parentis I has increased French 
oil production by 50%. 

While the French get some 4,000 


bbl. a dav from North Africa, with 
hopes of more from a new discovery in 
Morocco, their oil resources are a 


fraction of their needs. It costs France 
the equivalent of $500-million yearly— 
16% of all imports—to buy petroleum 
in the Middle East. Development of 
major crude sources at home or in over- 
seas France would make a big dent in 
Paris’ chronic payments deficit. 
¢ The Find—Here is the Parentis story, 
which has been obscured by the sum- 
mer’s political excitement in France and 
by the natural reluctance of Esso 
Francaise to overestimate its results: 

Since 1870, over 300 wildcat wells 
have been drilled in the Aquitaine Basin 
area, in southwest France. They have 
turned up salt, potash, some insignifi- 
cant amounts of oil and gas. Just before 
the war, a gas field focused attention on 
the Parentis area. For 15 years, Esso 
geologists have insisted that the north- 
em Aquitaine Basin should be produc- 
tive. In 1951, they got a permit to 
explore for oi] there. Parentis I, third 
of three Esso wildcats, proved their 
point. 

Esso is now shipping Parentis I’s 
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ONLY AN UNBRAKO HAS THE KNURLED CUP POINT which makes it self-lock- 
ing, prevents it from working loose. And only UNBRAKO socket set screws and keys have 
the heat-blended strength, toughness and hardness to withstand the 10 to 45% higher 
tightening torques recommended by SPS. Let us tell you a// the many advantages you 
get by using UNBRAKOs—the socket set screws which you can consistently seat tighter 
than ordinary ones. Write STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co., Jenkintown 57, Pennsylvania. 


UNBRAKO SOCKET SCREW DIVISION $ie> JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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positive proof... 


STROMBERG 


Today’s biggest value in an electric 
time recorder is this Stromberg 14, 
It is built better, works easier, 
lasts longer and is low priced. It’s 
the timing answer for every size 
and type of business. 


get your copy of 
“for every working minute” 
write to 
STROMBERG 


TIME CORPORATION 
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FRENCHMEN know it might peter out, but their hopes are high nonetheless. It’s... 


An Oil Strike for France 


Parentis is a magic word in France. 
Over the past four months, this little- 
known area in the province of Landes, 
70 mi. southwest of Bordeaux (map), 
has gushed forth with what could be 
the most important oil development in 
Western Europe. 

In Paris this week, Parentis’ dis- 
coverer, Esso Standard S.A.F., is dicker- 
ing with the government over plans for 
a new operating company to exploit 
the oil find. At Parentis, the company— 
81% owned by Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 
and Gulf Oil Corp., the rest by French- 
men—is drilling its fourth well, with 
hopes that it may be producing within 
days or weeks. 
¢ The Need—Already, you begin to see 
the importance of Parentis for France. 





The discovery well (picture, above), 
brought in last May, is now producing 
3,800 bbl. of high-quality crude a day. 
Total crude production in France has 
been just over 7,000 bbl. a day. In one 
swoop, Parentis I has increased French 
oil production by 50%. 

While the French get some 4,000 

bbl. a day from North Africa, with 
hopes of more from a new discovery in 
Morocco, their oil resources are a 
fraction of their needs. It costs France 
the equivalent of $500-million yearly— 
16% of all imports—to buy petroleum 
in the Middle East. Development of 
major crude sources at home or in over- 
seas France would make a big dent in 
Paris’ chronic payments deficit. 
e The Find—Here is the Parentis story, 
which has been obscured by the sum- 
mer’s political excitement in France and 
by the natural reluctance of Esso 
Francaise to overestimate its results: 

Since 1870, over 300 wildcat wells 
have been drilled in the Aquitaine Basin 
area, in southwest France. They have 
turned up salt, potash, some insignifi- 
cant amounts of oil and gas. Just before 
the war, a gas field focused attention on 
the Parentis area. For 15 years, Esso 
geologists have insisted that the north- 
em Aquitaine Basin should be produc- 
tive. In 1951, they got a permit to 
explore for oi] there. Parentis I, third 
of three Esso wildcats, proved their 
point. 

Esso is now shipping Parentis I’s 
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ONLY AN UNBRAKO HAS THE KNURLED CUP POINT which makes it self-lock- 
ing, prevents it from working loose. And only UNBRAKO socket set screws and keys have 
the heat-blended strength, toughness and hardness to withstand the 10 to 45% higher 
tightening torques recommended by SPS. Let us tell you a// the many advantages you 
get by using UNBRAKOs—the socket set screws which you can consistently seat tighter 
than ordinary ones. Write STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co., Jenkintown 57, Pennsylvania. 
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Open and shut case! 


Your business day really begins with the opening and 
distribution of the mail. When mail is opened by hand, 
sales and office people have to wait unnecessarily... piling 
up a lot of lost man-hours. Save precious morning minutes 
with a PB MailOpener. It opens envelopes of all sizes 

and kinds of paper speedily, cleanly, safely. Hand and 
electric models for every office, large or small. Ask the 
nearest PB office for a demonstration or send for free 
illustrated booklet. 

PITNEY-BOWES, INC., 1483 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of the postage meter, 93 offices in U. S. & Canada. 


= PITNEY-BOWES 


a 


MAILOPENER 




















as Douglas specialists designed the A4D for 
\ mass production. To assure interchange- 
\ ability of parts, all critical dimensions must 
\ be checked with the proper inspection equip- 


ment. The inspection equipment designed 
and built by Vinco specialists is considered 
the finest for checking gears, cams, camshafts, 
splines, etc. Use Vinco equipment and learn 
why a specialist is your best bet. 

A Vinco Optical Master In- 
spection Dividing Head is a 
“must” for checking angular 
spacing. Accuracy guaran- 
teed to within 2 seconds of 
arc. Write for data. 


This uni- 
versal 
gear rol- 
ling in- 
spection 
fixture 
checks 
the concentricity, backlash 
and smoothness of the rol- 
ling action of gears. 





Vinco spline 
gage special- 
ists can save 
you time and 
money. Call 
them in. 





Revolutionary techniques in engineering, 
tooling and manufacture assure quantity 
deliveries seyeral years earlier than usual. 


VINCO CORP., 9121 Schaefer Hwy., Detroit 28, Mich. 
TRADEMARK OF DEPENDABILITY ® 
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3,800 bbl. daily to its refinery at Port 
Jerome by rail. Parentis II has been 
declared a dry hole. Parentis III gave 
up oil mixed with water, but last week 
Esso people in Paris said that technical 
problems were overcome and that soon 
the well would produce without water. 
When it does, Esso counts on shipping 
perhaps 7,500 bbl. a day from its two 
producers. 

Parentis IV is drilling now. Two 
more Parentis wells are located, prepara- 
tory to drilling. And Esso has asked for 
a government O.K. to start experi- 
mental drilling on a 4-million-acre tract 
close by. 
¢ Government—Meanwhile, _Parentis 
oil has moved onto administrative and 
political levels. Oil prospecting by 
private companies in France is under 
the hawk eye of the government’s 
Bureau des Recherches de Petrole. The 
law says that the Bureau can buy a 10% 
interest in all oil producing companies. 
It has indicated it will do so in the 
case of Parentis, owning a 10th interest 
in a new company otherwise wholly 
owned by Esso Standard. 

Esso executives in Paris won't say 
anything about the negotiations, beyond 
the fact that the government is “doing 
everything possible to expedite an early 
agreement.” It’s a complex affair: 
French mining laws are completely 
unadapted to the problems of oil pro- 
duction, royalties, and the like. Oilmen 
hope the government will keep the 
Parentis royalty rate low in order to 
encourage more private prospecting. 
Some of them have worried right along 
that three big state-controlled oil com- 
panies would take over the lion’s share 
of new prospecting in the concession 
rush that has followed the Parentis 
discovery. 

Other problems involve the French 
government’s relations with its tradi- 
tional crude suppliers abroad and _ the 








The Pictures——Henry G. Comp- 
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Christian Dior Hosiery Co.—106; 
Custer Channel Wing Corp.—28; 
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position of Esso Standard as a foreign- 
owned company. 

Nonetheless, Esso people feel pros- 

pects are bright for a profitable agree- 
ment soon, and Paris observers reckon 
the discussions are well along. In fact, 
top company and government officials 
are concentrating now on a_ proposal 
for a $20-million-plus synthetic rubber 
plant, which has been encouraged by 
the oil strikes. There’s unofficial talk of 
producing 20,000 tons of synthetic a 
year in Normandy near Esso’s refinery, 
with Esso and the government’s Com- 
pagnie Francaise de Rafhnage heading 
a combine including eight other rubber 
and chemical companies. 
e Energy—There’s always the chance 
that Parentis and France’s gathering oil 
boom will turn out to be a two-or-three- 
well flash-in-the-pan. But you can un- 
derstand why it has caused so much ex- 
citement among case-hardened French 
oil authorities, by looking at the French 
outlook for energy production. 

French coal is becoming harder to 
get, despite widespread mechanization; 
output sticks stubbornly around 1.5 
tons per man-shift, and the price stays 
high. Hydroelectric power production 
has doubled since the end of the war: 
but the best sites are already utilized, 
and from now on hydropower will be- 
come more costly. 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





General Motors will enter the baby 
car sweepstakes in Britain. GM’s sub- 
sidiary there, Vauxhall Motors, Ltd., 
has a secret new bantam model and 
has begun to expand its plant to pro- 
duce the car. 

* 
More Canadians: July | population of 
the Dominion was 15,236,000, says 
Ottawa, an increase of 201,000 in six 
months, up 2.8% in 12 months. And 
Canadians earned more: Labor income 
for the half year was $5.8-billion, a 
shade above last year. Average weekly 
earnings in major industries were 
$58.94 in June, $57.57 a vear ago. 

. 


The President said no to a tariff in- 
crease on hand-blown glassware im- 
ports. Machine-made glass, he said, is 
the major enemy of glassblowers, both 
foreign and domestic; and a tariff boost 
wouldn’t help (page 200). 
+ 

Middle American oil: Guatemala’s new 
government welcomes oilmen; Union 
Oil Co. of California, already drilling 
in Costa Rica, is in Guatemala City 
discussing possible concessions. 
Nicaragua has O.K.’d an_ exclusive, 
three-year exploratory concession to 
Cuban Oil Basins, Havana. 
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Control Today’s Costs 
PRINT the Weight! 


New Toledo Printweigh Scales meet your needs today for 
closer cost control! Stop human errors in reading, remember- 
ing, recording . . . provide accurately printed weights with 
split-second speed . . . accurately recorded! 

Printweighs are available for dial type scales in the great 
new line of Industrial Toledos! 44 new features include... 
new clean-line design . . . double-pendulum mechanism in 
one-piece sector .. . lifetime fulcrum. Send for new condensed 
catalog No. 2001. Toledo Scale Co., Toledo 1, Ohio. 
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RESTORATION COMPANY, INC 


1223 Syndicate Trust Bldg «+ St L Missour 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE 


THE WORLD'S 
FINEST AIR 
COMPRESSORS 





uine 


21 MODELS FROM 1 TO 90 CFM 


For Industrial and Automotive Use 
» QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 





Branch Offices: New York «* Philadelphia 


Atlanta * Detroit * Chicago * St. Louis 


Dallas * San Francisco 


Bull market lifts STOCK PRICES 
farther and farther above... 


hw fo 


INDUSTRIAL 
STOCKS 


... the BUSINESS CURVE 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


0 06Uté~«< 


A = 3 
1954 


1/5 index, 


But Bulls Aren't Scared 


Success is its own best spokesman. 
Thus Wall Street’s bulls this week 
could sit back and gloat over the aver- 
ages: 

“See! They've recovered their lost 
ground. That bobble in the bull market 
was just a technical reaction. There’s 
no loss of confidence, no reason to 
think the end is at hand.” 

If anyone was still unconvinced by 
this case for the year-old bull market, 
the reason would probably lie in the 
way share prices, on the average, have 
been ignoring the business curve (chart 
above). Some people may feel that the 
rise has been based on still unrealized 
expectations of business betterment. 
¢ Seven Days—Basically, the bulls can 
stand strongly on this argument: The 
market turned upward on Sept. 1, after 
seven consecutive daily declines that 
had carried Standard & Poor’s index of 
50 industrials down 4.6% from its 
record level of Aug. 20. By this week, 
S&P’s index had regained all its losses; 
on Tuesday it climbed to a new high. 

What’s more, volume increased in 
the recovery, and Monday’s smart rise 
came on a return to 2-million share 
volume. 

It’s true that the tendency since then 


was increasingly to back and fill rather 
than to march forward boldly, but you 
still couldn’t take away from the bulls 
the fact that the shares had mustered 
strength enough to reach new high 
territory. 

e Maine Election—The effects of the 
Maine election on the market were as 
obscure as they were in the day-after 
claims of the rival parties’ national 
chairmen. Shares continued to rise on 
Tuesday and even at Wednesday's 
opening, though some of Tuesday's 
bounce was gone. Wall Street, smiling 
through its tears at the election had 
not braked institutional buying. 

Oils were prominent in the rise early 
this week, led by such favorites as 
Socony-Vacuum, which set a 1954 high, 
and Standard Oil (N. J.). Close behind 
came Sinclair, Amerada, Cities Service, 
Texas Co., and Ohio Oil. The retum 
of the oils to favor seemed based on a 
belief that the industry’s production 
cutbacks had solved the plague of over- 
supply. 
¢ Steel Shares—Among the issues back- 
ing and filling with more than average 
volume were many of the steels, includ- 
ing U.S. Steel, Bethlehem, and Repub- 
lic. Big Steel on Monday was the 
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Its Great to be in the MIDDLE 
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of the Great MIDDLE MILLIONS ! 


The “Middle Millions” are America’s king-size mass _ tation, the world’s finest Bituminous Coal, ample power 
market —the Jane and John Does who furnish the and industrial water, varied raw materials and other 
market that factories feed on. You can build a factory significant industrial advantages. 
in The Land of Plenty and be right in the middle of this Let the N&W’s plant location specialists give you full 
tremendous market. details about ideal plant sites here ‘in the middle of 

At the same time, you can have high-production the Middle Millions.” There’s no obligation, and your 
manpower for your plant, dependable N & W transpor- confidence will be respected. Just write, wire or call: 


INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
Drawer B-651 (Telephone 4-1451, Ext. 474) 

Norfolk and Western Railway 

ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 












Transportation is a major factor in choosing a plant 
site and your Trafic Manager is an expert in transporta- 
tion. Be sure to consult him when you're considering 
plant locations. 
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second most active issue on the Big 
Board; on Tuesday it was in third place. 
Investors could note that the mills were 
running this week at 66.3% of capacity, 
the highest rate since June though way 
below the year-ago mark of 91.4%. 
The list of market favorites included 
the chemicals—notably du Pont, Dow, 


rather varied of late. Hemphill, Noves 
& Co. has made a study of the 27 most 
active Big Board groups since July 30- 
a group representing 76% of all trading 
volume. Movie shares were in the van, 
with a rise of 20.2% in the period. 
Aviation shares up 15.2%; household 


appliances 6.7%; coppers 5.2%; oils 


Allied Chemical, Monsanto, and Union 4.4%; aviation transportation 4.2%; 
Carbide—and such industrial bellweth- farm implements 3.2%; investment 
crs as General Motors, General Electric, trusts almost 3%; natural gas 2.6%; 


Westinghouse, and RCA. Twenticth 
Century-Fox and International Paper 
were among shares edging upward. 


and auto parts 2.2%. 
In the list of losers were: rubbers 
7° 


6.1%; electrical equipments 5.2%; tex- 


The rails too came in for attention, — tiles 3.7%; papers 1.6%; public utilities 
with the Pennsylvania the most active 1.35%. 


Monday and Tuesday. Union Pacific, 
Baltimore & Ohio, Southern Pacific, 
Denver & Rio Grande, and Canadian 
Pacific also received a moderate play. 

e Variety—The price movement of the 
different industrial groups has been 


In the remainder of the 27 groups 


studied, price changes were in a very 
narrow range 

A shading of prices at the close Wed- 
nesday failed to alter bull beliefs about 
the long-term trend. 


July Dividends Sag, Partly Due to Tax Law 


Cash dividends in July totaled $526- tions were $2.4-billion for the first 
million, down $50-million from the seven months, about 3.5% ahead of 
1953 month, the Commerce Dept. 1953. Biggest gains in payments were 


reported. However, the department 


by the chemical, iron and steel, oil 
industries—the 


pointed out that the Internal Revenue refining, and paper 

Act of 1954, which allows income tax trades that have been spurring the 
deduction of $50 plus 2% of dividends market over the past few months. 
after Aug. 1, was largely responsible Largest dips showed up in automotive, 
for lower payments. Many corpora-_ textile and leather, and nonferrous 
tions waited until August to allow share- metals companies, with many com- 


holders to take advantage of the new 
deductions. 

For the first seven months of 1954, 
cash payments have been $4.8-billion, 
about 5% over the vear ago figure. 


panies in these industries omitting divi- 
dends altogether. 

The nonmanufacturing corporations 
showed pavments up slightly for the 
month of July, and thev posted an 8% 






Contro] Finj hi Dividends by manufacturing corpora- rise for the first seven months. 
erat; 
S “ tations (In millions «pee eee 
; rst sev irst seven 
Pecify Stora July July Menthe Months 
Delive ge or Industry group 1954 1953 1954 1953 
ty All manufacturing. ............... $149.9 $200.6 $2,432.8 $2,350.7 
3 Food, beverages, tobacco........ 31.4 38.7 239.6 236.7 
Dennison research and de- Machinery (except electrical). . 19.8 22.9 182.9 184.5 
sign give your tag the full Iron and steel . a 19.7 19.9 se -_ 
: - 
measure of EXTRA VALUE. Chemicals si eanla te oh ob aiiy 18.3 20.2 319. 
Tt will pay you to talk it Paper, printing. a ees 10.0 10.3 105.1 bn 
ith D ~ Electrical machinery............. 7.0 29.3 154.0 153: 
over with your Dennison Tentiles, festher. ...... 52.2.0. 7.0 10.8 11.5 79.1 
representative. Transportation equipment........ 5.3 9.3 68.5 53.5 
0 ES I ee renee 49 4.8 506.2 489.5 
Nonferrous metals.............. 4.1 5.0 81.2 84.2 
SRR are 2.5 2.4 255.9 267.3 
Other manufactures............. 19.7 27.0 195.9 182.6 
ER SCE. sth ala. vas nee oe 130.6 137.0 663.1 629.0 
Communications. .............6s0c. 107.2 104.3 399.3 375.1 
Electric light and power............ 51.7 51.8 406.5 382.6 
I ska Gig wie 4 cawia 4 Skene en 48.2 39.2 297.6 258.7 
Ss, o5%i tls ended babe ewan se ae 15.1 14.5 $45.7 102.2 
CREATIVE DESIGN - TYPOGRAPHY Oe Tere 13.7 14.1 198.2 187.0 
er poe Mee a SS eee ft eee 2.3 5.6 209.8 197.6 
O iO 
ae IND. i.as oahie ne cand 7.1 8.9 78.6 76.1 
One price for the entire job... | SPE “9 Seem ae 
when you order from Dennison. 6 dy. dv plaimieirare, Hho 525.8 576.0 4,802.3 4,559.0 
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The hotter...the better 


Carbon has a peculiar quality—it’s at its best when “the heat is on” 


IN THE ROARING HEAT of steelmakers’ furnaces. molten 
metals boil and bubble like water in a teakettle. 


STANDING FIRM in the intense heat of many of these 
furnaces are inner walls made of blocks of carbon. 
Because pure carbon laughs at heat—actually grows 
stronger as it gets hotter—it has become vitally im- 
portant in making iron, steel, and many of the other 


things all of us use every day. 


IN CHEMISTRY, carbon and its refined cousin. graphite, 
handle hot and violent chemicals that would quickly 
destroy metal or other materials. Today there are 
pumps, pipes, tank linings, even entire chemical-process- 
ing structures—all made of carbon or graphite. 


NATIONAL Carbons ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals 
ACHESON Electrodes EVEREADY Flashlights and Baiteries 
KARBATE Corrosion-Resistant Equipment 


PREST-O-LITE Acetylene 
BAKELITE, VINYLITE, and KRENE Plastics 


UCC... AND CARBON— For over 60) years the people 
of Union Carbide have pioneered in the discovery, di 

velopment, and production of many carbon and graph 

ite products for both industry and the home. This i 

one more way in which UCC transforms the elements 
of nature for the benefit of all. 

FREE: Learn how ALLOYS, CARBONS, GASES, CHEMICALS, and 


PLASTICS improve many things that you use. Ask for “Products 
and Processes” booklet H. 


Union CaRBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 EAST 42ND STREET uCcC] NEW YORK 17, N.Y 
In Canada: UNION CARBIDE CANADA LIMITED 


UCC’s Trade-marked Products include ————_——_———————— 
HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 


PRESTONE Anti-Freeze LINDE Oxygen 
PYROFAX Gas Dynel Textile Fibers 
SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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Many great American companies... 
among them, Anheuser-Busch, the brewers of Budweiser 
..» have found it good business to include Union among their 
major corrugated container sources. Perhaps it would be equally 
good business for you. Look into Union facilities 
and experience. See how they can increase your 


packaging and shipping efficiency. 


INTEGRATED 
PLANNING 











NION BAG & PAPER hahelagh fatale 


CORRUGATED CONTAINER DIVISION * Box Plants: Savannah, Ga., Trenton, N. J., Chicago, Il 


Eastern Division Sales Offices: 1400 E. State St., Trenton 9, N. J. © Southern Division Sales Offices: P.O. Box 570, Savannah, Ga. 
Western Division Sales Offices: 4545 West Palmer, Chicago 39, Ill. ¢ Executive Offices: Woolworth Bldg., New York 7, N. Y. 


INTEGRATED 
PRODUCTION 









PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Tracing your family tree is not the hit-or-miss task you might think. It 
EPT. 18, 1954 does demand patience and legwork. If you're willing to give that, you can 
s ' ° find many aids and reference sources to keep you on the track. 


How you go about getting it depends on why you want your genealogy. 
It may be important socially—a documented pedigree is necessary for 
membership in certain clubs and patriotic societies. Or, in many instances, 
it is needed to prove hereditary rights for the administration of a will. 


In such cases time is important. So you should probably go directly to 
A BUSINESS WEEK a reputable genealogist, let him do the whole job. 





If you’re thinking of genealogy as a hobby—and many executives have 
found it an absorbing one—you’ll be far better off to do the digging your- 
self, at least in the beginning. 


Later you may want to hire a professional genealogist to complete the 
job. But your preliminary work will give him some basic facts and definite 
problems to be solved. That should not only insure a more satisfactory 
result; it also will cost you less money. (Minimum charge for a genealogist 
is seldom less than $3 an hour.) 


Before you consult any records, quiz your relatives and get your hands 
— on all the family documents you can find—Bibles, account books, letters, 
diaries—and samplers, which often give names and dates. Write down full 
names and sources of information in your notebook; a common surname is 
not enough to establish relationship. 


SERVICE 


Next, write or visit a good genealogical collection. Some state libraries 
and public libraries in large cities have good genealogy divisions. You can 
find other collections at patriotic and local historical societies, some of which 
permit members to borrow books by mail. Membership is available for a 
small fee. 


Often you'll find federal and state records indispensable sources. Census 
records, for example, can fill in a lot of gaps (the first federal census was in 
1790). Ancestors who fought in the American Revolution and later wars 
would show up in federal records, such as pension lists and land grants. 


In the libraries, you’ll find that American families of English, Dutch, 
and German origin are the most thoroughly researched. But you can also 
get good, solid information on family lines that trace through other nation- 
alities. (However, special problems may require that research be done in 
the country of origin.) And don’t overlook the library’s store of county and 
town histories. They can supply you with much information. 


Once your search narrows to specific localities, visit the counties and 
towns where your forebears lived. (Check county borders to make sure 
they haven’t changed over the years.) 


Clerks’ offices on the spot should hold a wealth of material—school 
censuses, tax lists, records of wills, and land transactions. Local churches 
may have records of births, marriages, deaths. Cemetery tombstone inscrip- 
tions may help you check your facts. ; 


| N Some other local records will often illuminate the family temperament. 
ill. Back issues of the town newspaper may give you an idea of the community’s 
a opinion of your ancestors. Old city directories will tell you what business 
“.Y. PAGE 183 they were in—and on which side of the tracks they lived. 
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You may find, through all this, that you are entitled to a coat-of-arms. 
If someone else is already using your family crest, there’s not much you can 
do about it—unless it is registered as a trademark. There is no law of 
heraldry in the U.S. to keep anyone from using any crest. 

However, the rightful heirs to a crest are direct descendants of an 
ancestor who received a grant of arms (the exclusive right, bestowed by 
the College of Arms in England, to use a specific coat-of-arms). But those 
who know of no such ancestor can, under certain conditions, buy a coat- 
of-arms for around $300 from the College of Arms. 


Check carefully any genealogist you hire. Beware of unsolicited letters 
offering a complete family history for a specified amount. Reliable genealo- 
gists usually advertise only in professional and society publications. 


Two hurricanes in the East have underlined how serious the loss of a 
constant electrical supply can be to the homeowner. Any storm—especially 
those in the winter time—can bring down lines over so vast an area that 
thousands of homes are without power for days. 


That can bring most households to a standstill; they need power not only 
for heat and light, and often cooking and water, but for food storage. And 
a freezer without power means costly food spoilage. 


Best protection is a standby home generator. If you are considering 
buying one, it’s all-important to (1) get expert advice on how big a one you 
need; and (2) have it installed by a licensed electrician. 


Many manufacturers will send an engineer to your home, free of charge, 
to figure out wattage you require. You’ll probably need one of these two: 


¢ Medium-sized generator (2,500 watts; from about $515 to $525). It will 
supply power to run an electric stove, some lights, refrigerator, oil burner, 
freezer, water pump. 


e Large generator (5,000 watts; $900 up). This will give you all the elec- 
tricity you normally use from the power company. 


Watch out for “bargain” Army-Navy surplus generators you see adver- 
tised. They may have been made for a specific purpose and not usable for 
your home. Or they may no longer be manufactured—presenting a parts 
and service problem. 

—o— 

Check your automobile liability insurance if you live in the New York 
metropolitan area. You may be one of the 70% of car owners entitled to 
a premium reduction. 

There are some conditions, You must use your car only for pleasure, 
have youthful operators in the family who drive only occasionally, or be 
married and have children. 


On the other hand, you may be hit with a higher premium—if you use 
your car for business, and are married with no children. 


Drugs that check the formation of blood clots (anticoagulants) drasti- 
cally cut the death rate of heart-attack patients. A 680-page report of a 
special committee set up by American Heart Assn. shows a one-third drop 
in death rate among 1,031 patients tested. 


The eight-year study also noted an even greater drop in the number of 
complications to which heart-attack patients are susceptible. 
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y sure speed production... theres no moistening 
— no waste motion!” 


Consider these practical labeling advantages! 







SPECIFICALLY SPEAKING... 











@ All waste motions are eliminated—for unlike 
ordinary labels, Avery Pressure-Sensitive 
Labels are applied dry! An automatic dispenser 
pops them out—the operator simply lays the 
label in place on the product or package— 
without moistening. That's all there is to it! 









@ Production line speed—Avery dispensers 
speed every type of labeling job—whether it’s 
a single item or a thousand. Labels are fed, 
one-at-a-time, ready for instant application. 
There’s no sorting of loose labels. .no messy 
glueing or licking...no soiled, spoiled packages. 


Few firms have as efficient production 
lines as Max Factor Hollywood! One, for 
example, easily handles more than 25,000 
plastic containers in 6 hours. And only 
two labeling stations, each equipped with 
one Avery electric dispenser, handle this 
job quickly and easily. 

Yes, Max Factor uses Avery Labels by the 
millions each month...and for a good 
reason: Avery Kum-Kleen permits extra 
high-speed labeling of their quality cos- 
metic products, plus an attractive appear- 
ance — of the legendary name— Max 
Factor Hollywood! Avery Labels can help 
ou, too...whether you use 30 or 30,000 
labels a day. Try ’em—they are different! 











® They stick, and stay stuck—Avery 
Kum-Kleen Labels stick to any clean, smooth 
surface—right now—and will not curl, peel 

or pop off! That’s why Avery Kum-Kleen 
Pressure-Sensitive Labeling is different.. .it’s 
practical and economical. Write now for 
details—free sample labels—case histories! 











AVERY ADHESIVE LABEL CORP., Custom Div. .120 


117 Liberty Street, New York 6 ¢ 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 5 
1616 S. California Ave., Monrovia, Calif. ¢ Offices in other principal cities 


[_]Please send case histories CT Have the Avery Label 
and free samples man call 


Name. 





Cc. 





P vy 


Address. 
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This bright new $7-million hotel in Hartford, Conn., 
was started by the Statler chain in 1952. Last 
month, Hilton Hotels Corp. bought Statler, and 
with it the Hartford Hotel. This is the story of 
a man—Conrad Hilton—and of an industry in 
which the chains are getting bigger all the time. 














HOTEL STATLER shines with glass and aluminum. Its ROOMS: The hotel has 455. Small room above is designed 
big problem is parking space. Capacity thus far: 15 cars. for employees of Hartford insurance companies. 
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SHOPS are in a staggered pattern. This has the effect of BANQUET ROOMS and ballroom are built with movable 
making each separate, rather than hunched among others. partitions. Ballroom expands to hold 1,300. 
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LOBBY is full of space and designed carefully to ward off traffic problems. 


Steps in the center lead up to lounge, bar, ballroom, and restaurant. 


Another Hotel Joins 
The Hilton Chain 


In Hartford, Conn., a large and styl- 
ishly tailored hotel opened its doors 
for business this week. Casual visitors 
gazed around them in awe. Hotelmen, 
seeing deeper, found much to think 
about. 

In one way, the Hartford Statler 
bucks an industry trend. It has not 
been the custom since World War II 
to build new hotels. For many rea- 
sons, hotelmen have preferred to do 
their expanding by buying existing prop- 
erties. ‘The Statler chain, however, has 
consistently disagreed with the ma- 
jority opinion. The Hartford Statler, 
started at the end of 1952, is one of 
several big luxury hotels put up by the 
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chain during the non-building postwar 
era. 

But behind the hotel itself, mono- 
lithic financial arrangements have 
meckly followed the trend. Last month, 
the Maverick Statler chain was bought 
for $76-million by Hilton Hotels Corp. 
(BW —Aug.7’54,p31). The Hilton chain 
thus gave generous support to the pre- 
vailing theory that it is better to buy 
existing hotels than build new ones. 
And when the Hilton chain makes a 
move, the rest of the hotel industry 
takes notice. 

Hilton is the world’s biggest hotel 
chain. Some 37,000 rooms are under 
its management. It estimates the sale 
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“After testing all types 
«+e we standardized on 
Magcoa Dockboards” 


Says James McCabe, Chief Industrial Engineer, 
American Maize-Products Co., Roby, Indiana 
—‘“Before standardizing on Magcoa 
Dockboards,”” says Mr. McCabe, ‘‘we 
tried all types—both heavy-metal and 
another type of light-metal, ‘home- 
made’ and specially made. 

“Cost records for our 31 Magcoa 
Dockboards, used on both truck docks 
and rail docks,’’ continues Mr. McCabe, 
“show a measurable savings of more 
than $2500 a year in labor, truck and 
tire maintenance—plus an immeasur- 
able employee relations benefit because 
our Magcoa Dockboards are safe and 
save strain. They actually paid for 
themselves in their first three years 
of service.” 


For your free copy of the new Dockboord FACTS FILE, 
clip this coupon to your business letterhead, print 





your name clearly ... and mail to— 


MAGNESIUM COMPANY 

MATERIALS HANDLING DIV. 
OF AMERICA EAST CHICAGO 16, INDIANA 
SOOOOHSESESESEESOOSOOOSESOSOSOOOEOOOOOS 





ADDRESSING 
MACHINES 


offer you the only competition you can find 
in the Addressing Machine industry. 
Consult your yellow telephone book or write 
to The Elliott Addressing Machine Co., 
151-1 Albany St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 





the classified advertising of the world of business 
management. For information write, wire or phone 
BUSINESS WEEK. 





value of its property today at about 
$200-million. 

Furthermore, its president is Con- 

rad Hilton (cover). 
e Silver Spade—Conrad Hilton has 
some of the same meaning for hotel- 
men as Paul Bunyan for loggers. Hil- 
ton’s purchase of the Statler chain 
shows that, like Bunyan, he is fond of 
doing things in a big way. He has 
managed to achieve almost legendary 
status while still alive. 

A book called The Silver Spade, by 
Whitney Bolton, will be published 
next week (Farrar, Straus & Young: 
$3.75). The book tells Hilton’s story, 
and will be displayed prominently in 
all 37,000 of the Hilton chain’s rooms. 
It sorts out the facts that make up the 
legend. 

Hilton got his first taste of hotelman- 
ship in his home town of San An- 
tonio, N. M., in early 1907. His fath- 
er’s crossroads store ran into trouble 
during the economic panic of that year, 
and Conrad (then 20, oldest of eight 
children) suggested a solution: Why 
didn’t the famils squeeze into one cor- 
ner of its rambling adobe house and 
turn the vacated ‘part into a_ hotel? 
Conrad’s mother and sisters would do 
the cooking; Conrad himself would be 
room clerk, bellhop, and manager. The 
plan worked well. 

Young Hilton did not decide then 
and there to be a hotelman. His true 
ambition at that time was to own a 
bank—or, preferably, a chain of banks. 
But the hotel business collared him any- 
way. Discharged from military service 
after World War I, he went to Texas 
to look for a bank and found a hotel 
instead. It was in Cisco, Tex., right 
on the edge of a booming oil develop- 
ment. He bought it with his $5,000 
savings. The magnetism of oil did the 
rest; room occupancy stood at 100%, 
and Hilton’s savings came back to him 
fast. 

Within a few months he was look- 
ing for other hotels—specifically for old, 
shabby hotels that could be bought 
cheaply and then polished up. He 
found some, and soon had a modest 
chain of them. Under his management 
they became clean, efficiently run, and 
profitable. 
¢ Big Time—Presently Hilton began to 
dream of building his own hotel. The 
first new Hilton opened in Dallas on 
Aug. 4, 1925. It cost $1-million. 

The 1920s were the big years of U.S. 
hotel construction. Hilton did not stop 
with the Dallas hotel. In that decade, 
he built six more hotels in Texas. 

Then the Depression fell on him. 
Room occupancy dipped to around 
50%. Hilton figures the Depression 
set his career be ck bv 10 vears; it did 
heavy damage to the business he had 
been building up. 


But in the late 1930s Hilton was 


back on the tracks again. In 1938 he 
took the first step toward giving his 
business nationwide scope. He bought 
his first hotel outside the Southwest— 
the 600-room Sir Francis Drake in San 


Francisco (which he later sold). In 
1941 he bought the 350-room luxury 
Town House in Los Angeles. Since 
then his operations have reached 


throughout the country. Among Hil 
ton acquisitions have been such big, 
well-known hotels as the Waldorf-As- 
toria in New York and the Stevens 
(now the Conrad Hilton) in Chicago. 
The Conrad Hilton, with 3,000 rooms 
is the world’s biggest hotel. 

¢ Overseas—National scope was not big 
enough for Hilton, however. In 1942, 
he began to go international. 

A Mexican family came to him in 
that vear with a proposition. The 
family proposed to build a hotel in 
Chihuahua, Mexico. Would Hilton op- 
erate the hotel? Hilton would. Thus 
the Palacio Hilton went into business, 
and Hilton himself began thinking 
about foreign operations. 

Hilton International Corp., a wholly- 
owned subsidiary set up to handle the 


chain’s overseas business, now man- 
ages three foreign-owned hotels. Five 
more are being built, eventually to be 


put under Hilton International’s man- 
agement. 
¢ Distribution—Hilton’s latest and big- 


gest move, purchase of the Statler 
chain, spreads Hilton’s vast network 
still farther. The Hilton chain pre- 
viouslv had hotels in 11 U.S. cities. 


With the Statler hotels, plus the newly 
acquired Shamrock Hotel in Houston, 
the total is now 18. 

Hilton’s heaviest concentration is in 
New York Citv, where the chains owns 
or operates five hotels. Los Angeles is 
next with three; then come Chicago, 
Washington, and St. Louis with two 
apiece. The remaining 13 cities in the 
chain’s network have only one Hilton 
hotel each 
e More Links—The growth of the Hil- 
ton chain over the past years is prob- 
ably the most dramatic in the indus- 
trv because the chain is the biggest. 
But other chains have grown fast, too. 
The 1940s and 1950s have been packed 
with hotel mergers and acquisitions. 

According to the American Hotel 
Assn., there are about twice as many 
chains (operating three or more hotels) 
now as there were in 1932. And the 
number of units in chains has more than 
tripled, from 475 in 1932 to 1,600 to 
day. The average chain in 1932 had 5 
hotels; today, 84. 

These chains may 
personalities. Hilton, 
cializes in big hotels located in big 
cities. So does Sheraton Corp. of 
America, runner-up to Hilton in esti- 
mated value of property. Sheraton 
has just bought the lease on_ the 
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Your business is 





Modern measuring. Twin Disc engineers connect a Hewlett-Packard electronic counter to 
magnetic pickups. Pickups are actuated by gear teeth on torque converter shafts. Counter 
shows speed ratio instantly, accurately, in direct-reading digital form. In many counter 
applications, non-technical personnel make precision measurements without special training. 


Twin Disc...another leader uses electronics 
for better engineering and manufacturing 


Once the best way to determine torque 
converter efficiency included a ‘‘cut and 
try” method of speed ratio measurement. 
This involved constant adjustment, many 
tachometer readings and much arithmetic. 


Today, engineers at Twin Disc Clutch 
Company read speed ratio directly, instan- 
taneously and accurately with Hewlett- 
Packard electronic counters, oscillators and 
voltmeters. These and other electronic test 
instruments—in simple, portable setups— 
save Twin Disc hours of time in engineer- 
ing as well as on the production line and 
in quality control. 


Hewlett-Packard designs and manufac- 
tures the world’s most complete line of 
electronic test instruménts—over 250 dif- 
ferent types of measuring equipment used 
by manufacturers and processors, in scien- 
tific research, in radio, TV and communica- 
tions, and by the armed forces. 


Correct application of such equipment is 
of prime importance. -/p- field engineers 
can tell quickly whether -4p- equipment 
can help answer your manufacturing or re- 
search measurement problems. A letter 
outlining your measuring requirements will 
bring a prompt reply. 


Field engineers serving all principal cities 


HEWLETT-PACKARD COMPANY 


275 PAGE MILL ROAD + PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. Cable *“HEWPACK” 


in the Age of Electronics 











Radar, sonar and other electronic military 
achievements were made possible by accu- 
rate, dependable electronic test instruments. 
Now, advanced models of these same instru- 
ments are invaluable in rocketry, nuclear 
physics and research into interstellar phe- 
nomena. 





Throughout science and industry, elec- 
tronic test instruments make routine meas- 
urements faster, more accurately; increase 
knowledge by opening the door to measure- 
ments once not possible. Electronic test in- 
struments work by measuring or comparing 
electrical impulses from natural or man- 
made sources. 





Your TV picture is clear and steady, and 
color TV is now at hand, thanks to electronic 
test instruments. TV set makers use instru- 
ments to design better circuits, speed manu- 
facturing and improve testing. Broadcasters 
use them to monitor equipment performance 
-and maintain transmitters and microwave 
networks in perfect operating condition. 





WORLD LEADER IN 
ELECTRONIC MEASURING 
INSTRUMENTS 


3153 











HERE COMES 
30,000 ibs. OF SCRAP... 


aqina one 


«  &a % 


nandied over-the- 


ce) te 


the ROSS Carrier 


Most people don’t think of industrial scrap handling as a unit-load prop- 
osition. It’s usually a pretty messy operation—scrap merely dumped on 
any empty spot in the yard. But Central Iron & Metal Company, 
Battle Creek, Michigan, has put scrap handling on a fast, efficient basis 
simply by capitalizing on the unique advantages of the Clark-Ross 
Carrier. 


Central Iron & Metal provides their suppliers with fabricated collection 
boxes or “‘gondolas’’. These vary in length from 10 to 20 feet; some have 
a gate at one end to allow a man to roll in a wheelbarrow and dump 
the load of scrap. The Clark-Ross Carrier delivers an empty gondola 
and picks up a “full” at each of the plants served. The Carrier speeds 
back to the scrap yard, drops the “‘full’’, then takes off on another call. 
Neither rain nor snow can stay these swift Carriers from the com- 
pletion of their appointed rounds! 


Central operates two 30,000 Ib. Carriers. They’re fast on the road (up to 
40 mph) and fast on the load—takes only 3 seconds to pick up or drop a 
load. Central’s customers like the system because of the “‘good house- 
keeping” factor. Central likes it because it’s fast and inexpensive—a one- 
man operation which may cover several hundred miles a day. 


LINE 
Industrial Truck Division C) Send Gta ents cantare 


CLARK EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 
Benton Harbor 42, Michigan 


CLARK 


Name 
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. . . Chains, confident of 
their abilities and finances, 


are willing to buy... 


HILTON starts on p. 186 


Astor Hotel in New York, thereby 
bringing its chain total to 30 units and 
18,000 rooms. 

Another type of chain is Milner Ho. 
tels. Milner owns or operates 203 


hotels in 158 U.S. towns and cities— 
more than Hilton on both counts. But 
Milner’s preference runs to relatively 
small hotels, not in the main stems of 
big cities 

Its room total is 23,000, well under 
Hilton’s; and its estimated asset value 


$7-million—a fraction of Hilton’s. 
But Milner Hotels is like Hilton and 
Sheraton in one respect: It is growing 
—and growing not by building new ho- 
tels, but by gaining contro] of existing 
ones. y 
Milner is now becoming owner or 
manager of hotels at the average rate 
of one a month. 
¢ Theory—Why the emphasis on exist- 
ing rather than new hotels? There are 
several factors in the picture: 

e The hotel business is a tough one 
these days (BW —Mayl’54,p116), 
Many operators of single hotels, lack- 
ing the experience and deep resources 
of the chains, are willing to sell out 
at bargain prices. The chains, confident 
that -their abilities and finances can 
turn an unprofitable hotel into one 
worth having, are equally willing to 
buy. 

¢ Motor courts have been spring- 
ing up everywhere. They have drained 
away what might, in other circum- 
stances, have been a demand for more 
hotels. 

e Even if there were no motels 
and there were an apparent demand 
for more hotels, the big chains would 
still prefer to buy existing hotels wher- 
ever possible. When a chain moves into 
a city and buys a hotel already standing 
and operating there, it does not m- 
crease the number of rooms in the city. 
It does not risk starting a rate war. 
Furthermore, it buys something tan- 
gible; it knows, to a very large extent, 
what it can expect of the hotel in the 
future. The gamble is much greater 
with a new hotel. 

¢ Construction costs are high. Ac 
cording to estimates of Horwath & 
Horwath, hotel accountants, the Hart 
ford Statler cost a little over $15,000 
per room (including land, furniture, 
actual construction costs, and other ex 
penses). By contrast, Hilton was able 
to buy the Statler chain—made up of 
relatively new, well maintained hotels- 
for about $7,500 per room. 
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Before you pay a premium for the much- talked-about 
“<miracle cord’’ it will pay you to find out... 


How much more can 
you expect from Nylon 


cord truck tires ? 


Recently, it seems, almost every new 
day brings another exciting announce- 
ment, another sensational demonstra- 
tion, of the ‘‘miraculous”’ properties 
of Nylon cord tires. 


One might easily come to the con- 
clusion that any tire made of this 
material will bring him tremendous 
savings automatically. 


Unfortunately, it’s not quite that 
simple. 


For one thing, no single part of a 
tire, however superior, can do the 
work of all the components of ma- 
terial and design in a tire. 


You can reasonably expect Nylon 
cord to give your tires a valuable in- 
crease in body strength. But how 
about traction, toughness of the tread 
compound, efficiency of the tread 
design and body contour, strength of 
the bead? 


If you want top tire performance 
and economy, Kelly-Springfield rec- 
ommends that you demand all-around 
quality in the tires you buy, superi- 





ority in every detail of tire construction. 


Another thing to reckon with is the 
plain fact that Nylon costs more 
than other types of body cord—in 
the case of the new Nylon Kelly 
Super Armor Trac, for example, 
15% more. 


Is it worth it? Let’s see what that 
extra money buys: 


—nearly twice the carcass strength, 
ply for ply, that you get from ordinary 
cord fibres. On a weight basis the 
Nylon used in these Kellys is even 
stronger than steel. 


—a tremendous increase in resistance 
to bruises, flex fatigue, moisture and 
heat damage. 


—invaluable extra protection against 
tire failure accidents, far greater safety 
for driver, truck and load. 


—far more recaps. Extra mileage that 
only costs about one-third as much 
as ‘‘first rubber” mileage. 


You can translate ANY of these 


There’s a tough Kelly 


for every trucking job! 


advantages into tangible dollars-and- 
cents savings. In fact, the dollars and 
cents saved on extra recaps alone will 
more than repay you for buying the 
quality and superiority of Kelly Nylon 
truck tires. 


Finally, if you want to know what 
to expect from Nylon, “look at the 
record.” 


Kelly will be glad to show you 
actual testimonials compiled from 
truckmen in operations similar to 
yours. We can show you how Nylon 
compares dollar-for-dollar, mile-for- 
mile with other body cord materials. 
And, equally important, you’ll see 
how the various brands of tires com- 
pare in actual performance tests by 
using our Mileage Record forms... 
ask for your free kit NOW! 


You'll see, too, why Kelly welcomes 
and encourages this kind of compari- 
son test. Why not write and find out 
how much more you can expect with 
Nylons — Kelly Nylons—or, better 
still, let a Kelly Dealer give you the 
facts at first hand. 


KELLY 


TIRES 





THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 
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other countries and the 
U.S. are falling off... 
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...and world ship 
tonnage continues to 
increase, sO... 


U.S. Shipping Fights for Breath 


Ihe U.S. merchant marine is win- 
ning battles in Congress and losing 
them in the seaports of the world. 
Nothing is new about this but the legis- 
lative victories. 

One of the last bills that Pres. Eisen- 
hower signed this month provides for 
government insurance of mortgages on 
merchant ship construction. With the 
bills passed and signed earlier, it makes 
1954 the best legislative vear for the 
merchant marine since before the war. 
However, shipping men privately con- 
cede that the best is none too good. 

A few companies may take advantage 
of the government mortgage guarantees 
for new ships, they savy, but not enough 
to give shipbuilding a real boost. There 
just isn’t enough business available to 
U.S. operators for that. 
¢ Too Many Ships—World ship ton- 
nage has been climbing steadily since 
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the war (chart, right) while cargo busi- 
ness has turned downward (chart, left). 
Ihe trade peak came when government 
shipments, in foreign aid and in Korea 
mobilization, were humming. 

For U.S. ship lines, the surplus of 
ships in relation to cargoes is only part 
of the trouble. The biggest pain in the 
head for American operators is the 
chronic problem of high operating costs 
that knock them out of world competi- 
tion. 

Even when worldwide business is 
pretty good, and foreign-flag ships are 
earning profits, U.S. shipowners can’t 
break even. They have to pay their sea- 
men twice to four times as much as 
other nations do; food, insurance, and 
maintenance costs also run higher for 
American lines. When competition for 
cargoes is stiff, U.S. operators are the 
first to be frozen out, of course. 


e Rate Squeeze—Today, oceanborne 
freight rates are less than half of 1951 
levels. The operator of a Liberty tramp 
steamer under a Panamanian flag may 
be eking out a profit of $30,000 a vear, 
but chances are a U.S.-flag operator 
won't even be trying. The rates are 
well below his breakeven point. Hence, 
only 50 of the 150 U.S. Liberty ships 
that were operating in the postwar peak 
are still at sea 

A slight upturn in rates in the past 
couple of weeks is regarded as merely 
ng for shipping people to 


seasonal, notl 


get excited or even hopeful about. 
Tanker men have particularly sout 
troubles. World petroleum markets 


have slumped, and tanker rates have 
dropped to the point where some U.S. 
tanker owners are losing $10,000 a 
month. There were weeks last spring 
and summer when not a single U.S- 
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e It’s so much more comfortable to get steel 
equipment the cool, calm, consistent way .. 
ie from your Lyon Dealer. 
He offers the world’s most diversified line 
ed of quality steel equipment, as his 76-page 
Lyon catalog will prove. (A few of Lyon’s 
1500 standard items are shown below.) Equally 
important, he can show you how to get the most 
out of steel equipment in terms of saved time, 
space and money. 
LYON METAL ProDUCTS, INC. 
General Offices:910 Monroe Ave., Aurora, Ill. 
Factories in Aurora, Ill. and York, Pa. 
Dealers and Branches in All Principal Cities 
Lyon also has complete facilities for manu- 
facturing special items to your specifications. 
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are still in the reserve fleet, moth- 
balled in convenient rivers and harbors, 
Some came out briefly during Korea 
and the coal-wheat lift to Europe, when 
tonnage was needed and rates were 
high. 

About 75% of the active U.S. pri- 
vate fleet was built during the war. 
Only about 15% of the tonnage was 
built after the war. Figuring the useful 
life of a ship at 20 years, this means 
1963 through 1965 should be great 
years for U.S. shipvards—if they last 
that long and if U.S. operators find the 
money somewhere to pay for replace- 
ments. 
eA Crumb for Shipyards—The new 
mortgage insurance act may be a small 
shot in the arm for shipyards. Subsi- 
dized shippers are pledged to replace 
their vessels when they get to be 20 
years old, and the law may help them 
do it. 

But Congress and the Administration 
turned down a more ambitious proposal 
for government financing of 60 new 
ships a year for 20 years. 

The idea is to keep U.S. shipyards 
operating—even if they can’t compete 
with foreign yards—as a_ safeguard 
against another emergency. Unless they 
get help, American yards can’t keep 
their gates open. During 1953 they 
didn’t get a single new contract, and 
they had several canceled. This year 
has been almost as bad. 

Now Congress has appropriated 
$44.5-million in construction subsidies 
for four new passenger lines, $11.1- 
million to refit four reserve Liberty 
ships with experimental cargo-handling 
devices and power plants (a steam tur- 
bine, a geared diesel, a gas turbine, and 
a combination of a free-piston engine 
with a gas turbine), $30-million for 
new Navy tankers, $12-million for 
emergency repairs to the reserve fleet, 
and $26-million for a trade-in deal for 
tankers (the government buys two old 
tankers for the reserve if the shipowner 
agrees to build a new tanker). 

Another bill also allows the Navy to 
offer up to 15 10-vear charters to oper- 
ators who build supertankers. So far, 
though, there don’t seem to be any 
takers—the rates approved by Congress 
aren’t high enough. 


ll. Subsidies or No 


Maritime people are delighted with 
this year’s Congressional program as far 
as it went. They think it will improve 
the quality of the fleet, ease the im- 
pending problem of obsolescence. But 
no cure is in sight for high operating 
costs—so high that it takes a boom to 
make a profit. 

There’s no unified attack on the 
problem, either. The industry has many 
different trade associations. 

Congress takes only sporadic interest 
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in the merchant marine. There aren’t 
enough votes to create a maritime bloc 
of any importance. 

¢ Operating Subsidies—The govern- 
ment pays two main types of subsidy: 
cne to help make up the extra cost of 
construction in U.S. yards, the other 
to compensate for extra cost of operat- 
ing under U.S. rules, with U.S. labor. 

Having an operating subsidy doesn’t 
automatically assure profits. Just  re- 
cently the New York & Cuba Mail 
Steamship Co. asked a six-month trial 
suspension of its operating subsidy. It 
wants to see if it can’t do better by 
laving up its U.S.-flag ships and char- 
tering foreign ships instead. 

On the other hand, some nonsub- 
sidized lines haven’t been doing too 
badly—Isbrandtsen Co., Inc. (BW—Oct. 
17’53,p114), for example. Many of 
these lines think they ought to get 
government aid, but they don’t want 
to sacrifice any of their freedom to get 
it. 
¢ Tramp Ships—Tramp operators would 
like to get a wage differential subsidy, 
at least. And they would like to see 
Congress approve rate-making agree- 
ments, to eliminate cutthroat compe- 
tition. 

Tramps are hit hardest in any drop 
in cargo tonnage—they’re marginal. 
Lately, they have been losing business 
to company-owned fleets, especially in 
the iron ore haul for Liberia, Vene- 
zuela, and Labrador. At the same time, 
they are helped by the federal require- 
ment, recently renewed, that at least 
50% of U.S. foreign aid cargoes be 
carried in U.S. ships. They would like 
to see this written more permanently 
into the law and extended to all govern- 
ment cargoes. 
¢ National Policy—One veteran U.S. 
tramp man feels things would be better 
if such flags as Panama, Honduras, and 
Liberia were ruled off the seas. “Force 
these people to operate under flags of 
legitimate maritime countries,” he says, 
“and they wouldn’t be able to cut rates 
so low.” Unions agree. 

In contrast, some people go so far 
as to say that the U.S. cannot eco- 
nomically justify a merchant marine. 
They think it would be better eco- 
nomics to have an internationalized 
fleet in which we built the ships, with 
crews and supplies coming from other 
countries. Such proposals don’t give 
any weight to national pride. 

Nor do they offer any substitute for 
the lure of the business itself to even a 
hardheaded businessman. A shipowner 
puts it this way: “What other business 
do you know where the president of 
the company gets up at 5:30 in the 
morning just to see one of his ships 
steam into the harbor—not to do any- 
thing, just to watch. People will die 
happier of starvation in shipping than 
of gout in something else.” 
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Keep a record of the service 
life of the wire rope you’re 
now using on your cranes, 
hoists or other lifting devices. 
Mark the date the rope is in- 
stalled and the date when it 
first shows wear. 

Then try just one order of 
Yellow Strand Wire Rope and 
record its life. You'll see a dif- 
ference in wire ropes and 
you'll see how ordinary ropes 
are cutting into your profits. 

Yellow Strand gives you 
more service because it’s 
made of highest quality steels, 
precision-fabricated into 
tough strands and tougher 
ropes. Yet flexibility and han- 
dling ease are retained. 

Try just one order of Yel- 
low Strand Wire Rope — call 
your Broderick & Bascom 
distributor today. His name 
and address will be sent on 
request. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM 


ROPE Co. 


4203 UNION BLVD. 
ST. LOUIS 15, MO. 


Specify 
For Safety * Savings + Speedi-Service 
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3 copies in 1 minute for 


LESS THAN 
4¢ A COPY 


The Kodak Verifax Printer 
is sensationally different 


It enables you to make your copies on 
inexpensive print paper...and you get 
at least three copies—instead of one 
—from each sheet of Verifax Matrix 
Paper. 

As a result, you can copy letters, 
charts, magazine pages, and other ma- 
terial with new speed, new economy. 


Anyone in your office can turn out 
these legible black-on-white Verifax 
copies after a few minutes’ instruction 

. and no adjustment in your present 
room lighting is required. 


The only equipment needed is the 
Kodak Verifax Printer, priced for every 
office at a low $240—an investment 
that will soon be paid off by your 
savings in retyping costs alone. What 
a girl types in hours, she can copy in 
minutes with this new machine. And 
no mistakes—ever! 


CEZ=> copying saves 


wherever there’s paper work 


See how this completely new, com- 
pletely different method can cut your 
office-copy costs. Mail 
coupon today. 





Eastman Kodak Company 
Industrial Photographic Div. 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send free Verifax 
folder and names of near-by dealers. 
21 


Name 





Company 





Address 









City State 
Price quoted is subject to 
change without notice. 





Crowding In on Oil 


@ Natural gas is causing worry to oil marketers as it 


eats away at market after market once in oil's domain. 


@ LPG has moved in, too, though its competition, mainly 


confined to farms, has hurt less. 


@ Solace to oilmen—but not consumers—is that gas 


gradually is losing its price advantage, which may slow trend, 


Natural gas, once the unwanted step- 
child of the oil industry, is fast becom- 
ing a problem child for oilmen. What 
makes it so is the way natural gas has 
been grabbing off markets traditionally 
served by oil. 

The signs of this are almost count- 
less: 

e In Philadelphia, in the heart of 
a large refining area, oil companies lost 
some 4-million bbl. a year in sales of 
No. 6 fuel oil in a recent two-month 
period. Natural gas took the business. 

e Among electric utility plants, 
gas consumption in the first four 
months of this year was up 18.1% 
over the same period in 1953. Against 
this, oil consumption was down 15.2% 

e In New England, where gas has 
come in only in the last few years, 
consumption for househeating in 1956 
is expected to be almost four times 
what it was in 1952. 

e Over-all, the number of gas- 
househeating customers in the country 
right now is 188% greater than 10 
vears ago. By 1956, it’s estimated that 
there will be 15.1-million househeating 
customers, compared with 10.9-million 
in 1952. 

Even in areas not yet served with na 
tural gas, oil marketers are worried. 
The Pacific Northwest, for instance, is 
one of the few areas still without gas. 
But that situation will change soon. 
The Federal Power Commission has 
given a green light to Pacific North- 
west Pipeline Corp. to build a line 
that will link the San Juan Basin area 
and the Northwest (BW —Oct.25’52, 
p78). 

This pipeline, expected to be fin- 
ished in 1955, will start off by bring- 
ing 279-million cu. ft. of gas a day into 
the area; by 1958, it will be delivering 
363-million cu. ft. daily. The threat it 
poses to oilmen is obvious. 

Henry Gellert, president of Seattle 
Gas Co. of Seattle, has predicted that 
within three vears after the completion 
of the new line, gas will be undersell- 
ing fuel oil. Speaking for petroleum 
men, one oil trade-group officia! has 
said that oil marketers in the area will 
probably lose at least 10-million bbl. 


of residual oil business a year to gas, 
some 115-million gal. of light oil sales. 
Even at the producing level of the 
oil industry, the tremendous growth of 
natural gas has had its effects. A short 
while ago, ‘I’. S. Petersen, president of 
Standard Oil Co. of California, and 
R. G. Follis, its chairman of the board, 
sent a letter to the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission in which they talked about the 
impact of natural gas on the oil busi- 
ness. The two pointed out that while 
imports of crude oil and products have 
been blamed for cutbacks in Texas 
production allowables, imports weren't 
really at fault. The villain, thev said, 
was the enormous increase in natural 
gas utilization since 1947. 
e Surprise—The spectacular growth of 
the natural gas industry has surprised 
manv in the oil business. In fact, news 
that natural gas is now taking away 
markets from oil seems ironic to oilmen. 
Twenty-five vears ago, natural gas 
was one of the banes of an oilman’s 
life. If he hit gas in his search for oil, 
he usually threw up his hands, capped 
the well, and started drilling some place 
else. This was so much the pattern that 
when the big Amarillo gas field was dis- 


covered, drillers moaned their mis- 
fortune. 
As late as 10 vears ago, millions of 


cubic feet of gas were burned in the 
field each day because there simply was 
no market for the fuel. That seems like 
almost another age to oilmen today. 
eDemand Unlimited—Since 1946, 
marketed production of natural gas has 
doubled. More important, though, is 
the fact that many gas officials see an 
unlimited demand for gas in the next 
10 vears. Right now, most gas utility 
companies have long waiting lists of 
people who want service. One company 
in Ohio, for instance, savs it has 70,000 
homeowners for future heating installa- 
tions. In Chicago, a utilitv has more 
than 135,000 names on file from those 
who want to heat with gas. The reason 
for all this clamor, of course, is that gas 
is underpriced in relation to oil and coal 
and that it has the added advantage of 
being a clean and convenient fuel. 

¢ Cheap—The price of natural gas today 
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arkets 


is substantially what it was in 1939. 
Against this, the cost of its competitors 
—coal and oil—is roughly twice the pre- 
war level. The average price of gas in 
the field is 8¢ per 1,000 cu. ft., a figure 
that takes into consideration both old 
long-term contracts made for 3¢ to 4¢ 
1,000 cu. ft., and newer contracts 
that call for gas at 20¢ a thousand. Put 
another way, you can buy for 48¢ 
enough natural gas to be the heating 
equivalent of one barrel of oil (roughly 
6,000 cu. ft. of gas have the heating 
equivalent of one barrel of oil). Yet 
the -oil would cost you about $2.90. 

The price of gas in the field, of 
course, is not an accurate yardstick of 
what the ultimate consumer pays for it, 
since transportation and distribution 
make up the bulk of the final price. 
Still, in most areas, gas prices are con- 
siderably under those of oil. In Phila- 
delphia, for instance, gas undersells oil 
by 20¢ to 25¢, figured on a barrel basis. 

As yet, there is no sign that depletion 
of gas reserves of itself will narrow this 
spread. Despite record demand, sup- 
plies of natural gas are at an all-time 
high. At the end of 1953, the Amer- 
ican Gas Assn. figured that proved 
reserves amounted to about 22 years’ 
supply on the basis of 1953 produc- 
tion. Oil reserves, on the other hand, 
were equal to 13 years’ production at 
present levels. 
¢ LPG, Too—The result of all this, of 
course, is that two almost completely 
interchangeable products of the same 
industry are competing with each other 
at the marketing level. What makes the 
situation even more interesting, though, 
is the fact that oil is also having to 
compete with LPG (liquid petroleum 
gas) which, itself, is usually a byproduct 
of natural gas. 

Most liquid petroleum gas (mainly 
propane and butane) comes from the 
tih hydrocarbons that are stripped out 
of “wet” natural gas when it comes 
ftom the well. The “dry” gas is usuall 
snt along to a natural gas pipeline. 
while the LPG products are liquefied. 
bottled under high pressure, and 
shipped to market. 

The growth of the LPG industry h~ 
been almost as spectacular as that c 
natural gas. During the first fou- 
months of 1954, LPG production to 
taled some 684,000 bbl. a day, and vea- 
after year there has been an increase 
of 10% in sales. In 1953, some 5-bil 
lion gal. of LPG were marketed. 

LPG, used mainly in rural areas, has 
alteady taken away some lush farm mar- 
kets from gasoline and oil. An esti- 
mated 165,000 tractors right now are 
equipped to use LPG, which costs 4¢ 
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production 
in line with estimates 


It’s one thing to estimate machining a steel part at the fastest practical 
speeds and feeds. But you can’t compete and make a profit unless 

you keep that speed on a dependable production schedule—the kind 
of schedule you can predetermine and maintain with the fully 
automatic control of cycle time on the... 


Acme-Gridley Model M Single Spindle Bar Automatic 


Take the parts shown. In the long stud there are 11 operations, 
including threading—the piece is completed on the Model M in less 
than half the time required by the former method. For the 12 

operations on the other part, the time is less than 1/3 that of the former 
method—and duplicate pieces are completed automatically, time 

after time, in the same amount of time, without interruption. 


And like all Acme-Gridley automatics, the Model M is designed to 
turn out high precision work at speeds and feeds as fast as carbides and 
high speed tooling can “take it’. 


Why not get all the facts? Write for Catalog M-50A. Or, better 
still, ask our engineers to talk with yours about your production jobs— 
long or short run. 


Nothing can so completely destroy profits as the continued use of obsolete equipment. 


The NATIONAL 


ACME COMPANY 


EVELAND 8, OHIO 








e To The Solution of Man- 


clue e agement Men’s Problems. 


Published weekly—closes 12 days in advance. Rate—$5.85 
per line ($2.93 per line for position wanted ads), mini- 
mum 2 lines. Allow 5 average words as line ; count 2 words 
iddress bor number replies c/o Business 
Week to office nearest you. NEW YORK, 330 W. 42nd St., 
CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 
Post St. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Position Vacant 
Sales Engineer: A well-established Eastern steel 


fabricating plant with expansion potentialities 
requires a manager of sales. Here is a real op- 
portunity for a man with enterprise and proven 
ability. Reply with full particulars as to experi- 
ence and personal data. P-3912, Business Week. 


for box number. 














=Positions Wanted 


Finance-Control: Background in budgeting, 
planning, controls, management reports, finan- 
cial public relations (3 years), and investment 
analysis (3 years). M.B.A. (With Distinction) 
Harvard Business School, PW-3827, Business 
Week 


Engineer-Mech. 20° yrs. diversified experience 


design to mfg. Administrative, Managerial, 
Liaison, Gov't Contacts. PW-3834, Business 
Week 


Naval Officer resigning after 12 yrs. desires sales- 
engineering or representative position, Prefer 
West Coast. Degrees: BA in Math. MS in Aero- 
logical Engineering. Experienced in Naval O»p- 


erations, Public Relations and making deci- 
sions. Age 34. Married. PW-3898, Business 
Week. 


College Graduate, sales experience, desires in- 
teresting opportunity leading to administrative 
position. Eastern States. PW-3913, Business 
Week 


===Selling Opportunity Wanted==— 


Effective manufacturers, or distribution repre- 
sentation for West Coast, Proven results, versa- 
tile and aggressive organization. Will get re- 
sults. For any potential product, service or rep- 
resentation write, Peninsula Associates 291 
Main St., Los Altos, Calif. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Cut manufacturing costs! Eliminate costly 
equipment replacement! Reduce plant and ve- 
hicle maintenance costs! A free professional 
survey, without obligation, shows you how to 
obtain these savings with the new, exclusive 
“non-fusion” welding process and unique Eu- 
tectic Low Temperature Welding Alloys. Survey 
also gives you an invaluable analysis of po- 
tential savings on present welding. Write for 
survey of your plant ... and the case history 
file, ‘“‘Welding Automation Ups Production 
600%." Eutectic Welding Alloys Corporation, 
40-40 172nd Street, Flushing 58, N. Y. 


Need a market survey abroad? Thorough down- 
to-earth studies made in any country. Repre- 
sentatives all over the world. For details, write 
Overseas Business Services, McGraw-Hill Inter- 
national Corporation, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, New York. 





Florida Bound? Palm Beach County acreage in- 
vestments to suit your portfolio. Indian Trail 
Ranch, Inc. (a Webb & Knapp Subsidiary) West 
Palm Beach, Florida. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Business Opportunity: Profitable nationally known 
tractor franchise and farm implement dealer- 
ship. Located in prosperous far west. Unusually 
attractive net profit. $75.000 will handle. BO- 
3874, Business Week. 


Topnotch Perfumer, over 20 years’ experience, 
with wide variety of excellent formulas, inter- 
ested in forming partnership with well intro- 
duced salesman or sales organization. BO-3924, 
Business Week. 


==—=Contract Work Availabi 


Foundry Owners! Capacity wanted for pat’d soil 
pipe. Batchler Mfg. Co. Univ. Bldg. Denver. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Branded Merchandise for your Christmas Gifts 
at true wholesale prices. Choose from over 1,000 
nationally advertised items including Appli- 
ances, Benrus Watches, Parker Pen Sets, Evans 
Lighters. We have catered to business firms for 
over 20 years. Write on your letterhead for our 
new free catalog. O. Faust, Dept. W954, 223 N. 
8th Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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to 7¢ less a gallon than gasoline. The 
Chicago Transit Authority has some 
950 LPG-powered buses in operation. 
And at least one railroad—the Union 
Pacific—is known to be experimenting 
with a propane-fired turbine locomotive. 

The big problem in the LPG indus- 
try has been to get its operations off a 
feast-or-famine basis. The business, in 
the past, has been plagued with either 
too much LPG—during the summer— 
and not enough in the peak winter 
months. 

One solution to the problem is to 

provide better and cheaper distribution 
of LPG on a year-round basis. To this 
cnd, most suppliers are working toward 
the setting up of underground storage 
facilities. Another way out is to send 
LPG to market by pipeline. 
e Future—At the moment, though, 
LPG competition represents only a pin- 
prick to the oil industry. The main 
problem is what to do about competi- 
tion from natural gas. 


The best thinking among _industn 
economists today is that pressure from 
natural gas seems more acute now be. 
cause the over-all demand for energy 
has slacked off, and oil supplies, on the 
longish side, are having to hunt new 
markets. In the long pull, the feeling 
is that though gas will grab off substan. 
tial markets, there will still be plenty of 
100m for oil to make gains. 

Ultimately, oil economists look for 
the price of natural gas to increase until. 
it reaches the level of other fuels on an 
energy basis. It’s already apparent that 
gas’s tremendous price advantage is 
dwindling. The field price of Texas 
gas rose roughly 13% last vear; in the 
past six years there has been a near 
doubling of prices in the field. This 
trend is likely to continue. New con- 
tracts being signed between gas pro- 
ducers and pipelines call for substantial 
price hikes; many carry escalator clauses 
providing for automatic stepups in the 
future. 





Telecasting Equipment Goes South 


Saturation in the telecasting equip- 
ment market in the U.S. may be a 
long way off, but the Allen B. Du Mont 
Laboratories is getting itself ready by 
developing the South American market. 
Last week (above), Du Mont shipped 
a new telecruiser—a mobile TV station 
—to Bogota, Colombia, to be used on 
the nation’s first station, HJRN-TV. 


The station, which opened in June, 
is government-sponsored, and there are 
plans to extend operations nationwide. 
So far, Du Mont has shipped $300,000 
in TV equipment to Bogota. It also 
has considerable equipment in Brazil, 
and later this month will ship an addi- 
tional $180,000 worth to Radio Tupt 
TV, Rio de Janeiro. 
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THE TREND 


The Manila Pact 


The United States can be proud of the two documents 
—the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty and the 
Pacific Charter—that were signed last week Manila. 

better answer could be found at this moment to 
Communist military ambitions and Communist charges 
that we are trying to reimpose colonial rule in Asia. 

\lthough the defense pact, known as SEATO, lacks 
the unified military forces of NATO it does provide for 
joint military action. It pledges the U.S., Britain, 
France, Australia, and New Zealarid to defend the Phil- 
ippines, Thailand, and Pakistan and to block any further 
Communist military aggression in Indo-China. 

This is a good start toward a system of collective secur- 
ity in Asia. Given the mood of neutral nations like India 
and Indonesia, it is all that Secy. of State Dulles could 
possibly achieve right now in military defense. 

At least as much was achieved at Manila in laving the 
groundwork for a joint effort to promote economic prog- 
iess and social stability. The signatories have pledged 
themselves to help each other in this field. 

By helping to create economic well-being in Southeast 
Asia, the U.S. will do more than strengthen the resist- 
ance to Communism. We could well convince Burma, 
already fearful of Red China’s ambitions, that it should 
join SEATO. In time, perhaps even India and Indonesia 
will see that their fears of Western colonialism are empty. 

But our job in Asia has only started with the pledges 
we have made in Manila. If they are to mean anvthing, 
the U.S. will have to shoulder added financial burdens— 
and new problems. We are certain that some new way 
must be found soon to speed economic development. 

The Pacific Charter, which proclaims the principles of 
liberty, justice, and equal rights of all peoples, should 
help to achieve the same purpose. It commits the West 

liquidate the last remnants of colonialism in Asia. 

It is appropriate that this charter, and the defense pact, 
should be signed in Manila, with the Philippines as an 
independent signatory. Here in this nation is proof, if 
anv were needed, that the United States is committed to 
the defense of freedom against both 19th Century colo- 
nialism and the new Communist brand of imperialism. 





The Average Rises 


Pres. 
mission’s recommendation for increasing the import 
duty on foreign handblown glassware. This decision fol- 
lows on the heels of his rejection of another Tariff Com- 
mission suggestion to increase lead and zinc duties. 

These moves are good news to our allies as well 


Eisenhower has turned down the Tariff Com- 


those Administration supporters who are free trade 
enthusiasts. All too many of them had hastily assumed 
that the hike in the Swiss watch tariff earlier in the 
summer would mean that there could be no holding 
back protectionist sentiment. 

The fact is that the more enthusiastic and vocal advo- 
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a 


cates of tariff reduction discourage too easily. 


period in office, the President has rejected 


inission recommendations to raise duties on five occa-} 
In only two cases, Swiss watches and alsike clover } 
seed, has he followed the Commission’s suggestion and 
This compares very favorably indeed with} 


sions. 


raised tariffs. 


In his 


'ariff Com? 


his predecessor's record of three rises and two rejections} 


on tariffs. 


It is, of course, true that many of the major goals in 


ihe Administration’s foreign economic policy have yet@ 


to be enacted. The President has pledged that they will 


have very high priority before the new Congress 


But 3 


elimination of tariffs in one fell swoop has never even 


been considered. 
and difficulties than maintaining the present structure, 

In dealing with the tariff problem, the President has 
judged each merits. 
more than held onto gains achieved in the past two 
decades. With the President holding to this logical and 
courageous course in the face of the pressures involved, 
we feel confident that greater gains will be made in the 
future. 


The Majority Leader? 


The operation of the American government, with its 
separation of powers and its constitutional nuances, is 
dificult for most of our friends abroad to understand. 
But confusion and misunderstanding is not limited to 


case on its 


Such an act would create more distress 9 


Consequently he has 4% 


our friends abroad in the case of the Majority Leader of} 


the U.S. Senate. 


The official position of Majority Leader is one of the ¥ 


most exalted in government. He is the acknowledged 
spokesman for the Administration in the Senate, the man 
who is responsible for party discipline, the man above 
all, who is charged with the duty of getting the Adminis- 
tration’s bills through the legislature. 

In view of this great responsibility, it is bewildering to 
learn that the present Majority Leader, Sen. William F. 
Knowland, apparently acting on his own, demé inded that 
the President break diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union over the shooting down of a Navy patrol plane. 


¥ 


Knowland released this demand to the press before it | 


reached the President. 

We believe that Knowland has a perfect right to take 
this position, even though it is not the view of Pres. 
Eisenhower. There is nothing to stop anyone from mak 
ing his views known to the President himself. 


But sending a public wire to the White House is the 


time-honored procedure of political opponents and pres 
sure groups. It is hardly consonant with Knowland’s 
high position, because he can, at any time, privately com 
sult with the President. In fact, that is part of his job, 

This is not the first time that Knowland has publicly 
ditfered with the Administration. Ever since he has been 
Majority Leader, he has shown a distressing capacity for 
opposing the Administration, especially in foreign policy. 
This is a fitting quality for a Minority Leader, but it 18 
highly inappropriate in the post Knowland now occupies 
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